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Women’s sizes 34 to 44; Misses’ 14 to 20 years 


No. 6—Plaid Silk Auto-Soie Coats made 
of a serviceable, feather-weight oil silk in 
the fashionable green-and-blue plaids. A 
mannish slip-on model for general utility 
wear, with convertible collar to be worn 
buttoned to neck or with open revers, rag- 
lan sleeves, simulated pockets and button- 
over strap cuffs. 


special 16.50 


No. 6—Plaid Silk No.6—Women’s Sport 
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WORLD EVENTS 


ENTERING THE THIRD YEAR OF WAR 


HE second year of the European war 
ends with the date of this issue of 
CURRENT HIsToRY, and with peace not 
yet in sight. Influential German news- 
papers assume to believe that the Allies’ 
offensive, which began July 1 at the 
western front in that region of France 
known as Picardy, has demonstrated the 
invincibility of the German defense; 
they declare that the drive has been 
barren of effective results, but acknowl- 
edge that the German line may very 
probably yet be tested at other points 
in France and Flanders; they express 
confidence, however, that their lines 
cannot be broken. They give full credit 
to the bravery, dash, and skill of their 
foes, but insist that such formidable 
assaults emphasize strongly the uncon- 
querable determination of their own 
forces, and affirm that this must soon 
convince the Allies of the futility of their 
hopes. They assert that within a few 
weeks an irresistible protest will arise 
in France and England against the 
useless sacrifice of human life, and that 
the Allies will be forced to sue for peace. 
On the other hand, the Allies affirm 
that their offensive in the west is up to 
their expectations; that the heroic defense 
of Verdun has demonstrated that the 
hope of any further advances by the 
Germans in France is blasted; that the 
extraordinary victories and advances by 
the Russians, the favorable turn of 
affairs at the Italian frontier, and the 
acknowledged superiority of the Entente 
forces in the Balkans will bring success 
at the proper moment; that the disposi- 
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OF THE MONTH 


tion of Rumania to join the Allies, soon 
to crystallize into action, will cut off an 
important source of food supply from 
the Central Powers; that the tightening 
of the blockade, the closer co-operation 
and unity of action by the Allies, the 
growing unrest in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the financial straits of the 
Teutons, their lack of resources and in- 
ability to continue their former quick 
transfers of fresh troops to critical 
positions—that all these factors point 
inevitably to their ultimate collapse, and 
that complete victory for the Allies is 
only a question of time. 


With this spirit and such widely diver- 
gent views in the belligerent camps, there 
seems little prospect of an early peace. 
On the contrary, there is every evidence 
that the soldiers will pass another Winter 
in the trenches unless unexpectedly there 
should come a mighty clash of arms with 
overwhelming defeat for one or the other. 
Decisive battles, however, are not likely 
in the present method of warfare; 
hence the earliest prophecy of the late 
Lord Kitchener, made at the beginning, 
that the war would last three years, 
seems likely to be fulfilled. 


* * 


CABINET CHANGES 


ABINET changes during the month 

occurred in Great Britain and Italy. 
The vacancy in the Secretaryship for 
War caused by the death of Lord Kitch- 
ener was filled by the appointment of 
David Lloyd George, and the latter was 
succeeded as Minister of Munitions by 
Edwin Samuel Montagu, former Fi- 
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nancial Secretary to the Treasury. Mc- 
Kinnon Wood returned to his former post 
as Financial Secretary. 


In Italy the Salandra Cabinet fell early 
in June, owing to the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to take into its confidence the 
Parliamentary leaders—part of a general 
policy of secretiveness and reticence. A 
new Cabinet was formed by Signor Bos- 
selli as Prime Minister; it consists of 
eighteen members, five more than the 
cutgoing Cabinet, and is a coalition body 
containing five Liberal Conservatives, 
one Catholic, four Liberal Democrats, 
two Radicals, two Reformist Socialists, 
and one Republican. Baron Sonnino re- 
tains the post of Foreign Secretary. The 
new Premier has completed his seventy- 
eighth year; he has been in Parliament 
since 1870; his Ministerial career began 
under Crispi, when he held the portfolio 
of Public Instruction from 1888 to 1891. 
In his opening address he favored prose- 
cution of the war with extreme vigor, 
and a firm adhesion to a closer alliance 
with the Entente. On July 15 Italy de- 
nounced the commercial treaty with Ger- 
many, for the reason, as announced, that 
Germany had failed to live up to its terms 
in the payment of pensions and the recog- 
nition of other civil rights to Italians re- 
siding in Germany. It is believed this 
will soon be followed by a declaration of 
war by Italy against Germany. The Ger- 
man courts have recently held that Italy 
and Germany are in a state of war. 


* ++ 


SUBMARINES IN Two ROLES 


UDYARD KIPLING of the British 

Immortals and Captain Paul Koenig 
of the German Merchant Marine con- 
tribute two interesting chapters on the 
submarine in this issue of CURRENT 
History, but from widely differing 
angles. Kipling sings of the submarine 
as a weapon of war, while Koenig chants 
of the submersible craft as an instru- 
ment in peaceful commerce. This war 
has produced many marvelous changes in 
our methods of applying mechanical, 
chemical, and physical laws, but in no 
direction has the revolution been so far- 
reaching and the horizon of possibilities 
so widely broadened as in the use of the 
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submarine. As an instrument of warfare 
it became the most hideous terror of all 
the new implements of horror which the 
struggle developed. Though it did more 
than any other one cause to alienate 
American sympathy from the Teutons, 
yet for a while it jeopardized British 
marine mastery, threatened the United 
Kingdom with the possibility of starva- 
tion, and produced a thrill of fear among 
all who would venture on the seas. As a 
vehicle of commerce, the dramatic cross- 
ing of the Atlantic by the merchant sub- 
marine Deutschland, which safely made 
the voyage from Bremen to Baltimore in 
sixteen days with a million-dollar cargo 
of precious dyestuffs, is one of the memo- 
rable episodes of the war, adding fresh 
laurels to the daring, originality, and 
productive skill of German mariners. 
Just what permanent results will flow 
from this successful feat cannot now be 
foretold, but it will undoubtedly reopen, 
if only to a limited extent, commercial 
and mail intercourse between Germany 
and the United States in defiance of the 
most rigid blockade, and may cause a 
complete revision of all international 


maritime law. 
ok * ES 


WomMEN DoinGc MEN’s Work 


HE extent to which women are pursu- 
ing men’s vocations from which they 
were formerly excluded is visualized in 
this issue of CURRENT HISTORY on two 
rotogravure pages. These illustrations 
relate to British conditions; the same 
situation prevails in Germany, France, 
and Austria-Hungary. The Secretary 
of the Munitions Department of the 
United Kingdom stated to Parliament 
early in July that, while in 1914 184,000 
women were engaged in war industries, 
on July 1, 1916, the number was 666,000, 
out of a total of 3,500,000 so employed. 
The employment of women in war 
industries, however, represents only one 
branch: of their activities. They have 
invaded all fields, as the illustrations 
show; they are street sweepers, stokers, 
chimney sweeps, millers, conductors, 
policemen, bricklayers, machinists, car- 
penters, brewers—in fact, there is no 
occupation now closed against them. It 
is estimated that in Great Britain alone 
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3,500,000 women are now engaged in 
occupations where men were formerly 
exclusively employed. 

* * * 
GREAT BRITAIN’S BLACKLIST 


HE British Government announced 

July 18 that it had blacklisted eighty 
business firms and individuals domiciled 
in the United States with whom British 
subjects are forbidden to trade. The list 
was made public and includes several 
banking firms, chemical houses, oil, smelt- 
ing, and general exporting concerns, 
chiefly corporations that are Amer- 
ican branches of German institutions. 
It is assumed that the blacklisting 
ef the firms by Great Britain will seri- 
ously hamper, if not destroy, the entire 
export trade of the designated institu- 
tions, as neutrals would fear incurring 
the ban also if they traded with them. 
Our Government, it is believed, will make 
a vigorous protest, and the controversy 
over this interference with American 
traders may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

* * * 
REVOLUTION IN ARABIA 


N the beginning of the war it was 

expected that the Moslem world would 
rise in India, Egypt, and the Caucasus, 
helping the cause of Turkey and her 
allies. The opposite has now come to 
pass: A revolution has broken out in 
Arabia. Its leader is the Grand Sherif 
of Mecca, and its aim is the independence 
of Arabia from Turkey. The revolution, 
primarily, is a religious affair. The 
Arabs have long desired to free the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina from Turkish 
rule. Mecca is now in the hands of the 
rebels, Medina is besieged, the city of 
Taif and the important ports of Jeddah 
and Kunfuda have also been captured by 
the Arabs. The roadbed of the Hijah 
railway has been destroyed for a distance 
of 100 miles and the telegraph lines have 
been cut, so that communication between 
Turkey and Arabia has been rendered 
very difficult. The rebels are well sup- 
plied with ammunition, and the posses- 
sion of the chief seaport assures to them 
the support of Great Britain. 

The interest that Moslem India is 
taking in the revolution is worthy of 











notice. The Indians, thousands of whom 
annually visit Mecca and Medina, have 
long harbored hostile feelings toward the 
Turks, who exploit the pilgrims to the 
utmost. In this respect the Moslem popu- 
lation of Russia, which is very large, 
feels much the same as the Moslem popu~ 
lations under British rule. 


* * 


GERMANS IN IRELAND 


T issrather a strange parallel of curi- 

ous history that Germany should have 
been involved in the recent rebellion in 
Ireland, for the only other hostile land- 
ing by way of Ireland known to modern 
history was made by Germans in 1487, 
when Lambert Simnel landed there with a 
force of 2,000 Germans. The Earl of 
Kildare crowned him King at Dublin that 
year, and at the head of his German 
troops he crossed over to England, but 
met defeat at Stoke. 


A subsequent uprising in Ireland by - 
Perkin Warbeck was also supported by 
the Earl of Kildare, but the Government 
of that day believed in conciliation and 
forgiveness to the point of stupidity. The 
historian Froude says, in recounting the 
story: 


The Irish rebels with their ever-ready wit 
and fluent words, their show of bluntness and 
pretense of simplicity, disarmed anger and 
dispersed calumny, and they returned on all 
such occasions more trusted than ever, to 
laugh at the folly which they had duped. 

‘* All Ireland cannot govern this Earl,’’ said 
a member of the King’s Council. 

‘*Then let this Earl govern all Ireland,’ 
replied the King. 

He was sent over, a convicted traitor—he 
returned a Knight of the Garter, Lord Dep- 
uty, and the representative of the Crown. 
Rebellion was a successful policy, and a les- 
son which corresponded so closely to the Irish 
temper was not forgotten. 

‘** What, thou fool,’’ said Sir Gerald Shane- 
son to a younger son of this nobleman thirty 
years later when he found him slow to join 
the rebellion against Henry VIII. ‘“ What, 
thou fool, thou shalt be the more esteemed 
for it. For what hadst thou if thy father 
had not done so? What was he until he 
crowned a King here, took Garth, the King’s 
captain, prisoner, hanged his son, resisted 
Poynings and all Deputies; killed them of 
Dublin wpon Oxmantown Green; would suf- 
fer no man to rule here for the King but 
himself! Then the King regarded him, and 
made him Deputy, and married thy mother 
to him, or else thou shouldst never have had 
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a foot of land, where now thou mayest dis- 
pend four hundred marks by the year.”’ 

The London Post, in censuring the 
present Government for its blindness, 
says that when the rebels were caught 
in a traitorous correspondence with 
Charles V., the Emperor of Germany, 
they were pardoned. Not until the great 
rebellion of 1532-34 had reduced Ireland 
to ruin did Henry awake to the necessity 
of strength, and by striking terror into 
the hearts of evildoers bring the rebel- 
lion to a close. It cites this historic epi- 
sode to support the contention that the 
present troubles in Ireland are due to a 
complacent and short-visioned Govern- 
ment which permitted matters to drift 
without any show of authority. The Post 
concludes that the only way there can 
be a settlement of the Irish question is 
by a strong administration with no short 
cuts or compromises. 

A definite settlement has now been 
reached, as is noted elsewhere in these 
pages, and the Irish question will remain 
quiescent at least until one year after 
the war. 

* * * 
To PROMOTE THE. BIRTH RATE 


HE French Chambers have before 

them a bill to establish after Jan. 1, 
1917, a system of birth bounties. It 
proposes that the State shall give to 
every mother $100 for each of her first 
two living children, $200 for the third 
baby, $400 for the fourth, and $200 for 
each baby thereafter, the bounty to be 
the exclusive property of the mother, 
regardless of whether or not the children 
are born in wedlock. The law also pro- 
vides that $400 be given to the father if 
he presents at the Mayor’s office “at 
least four of his living children whom he 
has supported continuously since their 
birth.” It is proposed that the funds to 
pay these bounties shall be derived from 
a supertax assessed against every person 
of either sex who had for any reason 
remained childless or had raised only one 
child. 


* * * 


é o passing of the Mexican crisis is 
fully covered elsewhere in this issue. 
It is now reported that our Government 
will not only agree to a joint patrol of 
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the border on conditions to be arranged 
by a joint commission of Mexicans and 
Americans, but will also, while not 
formally indorsing, at least ‘“ benevo- 
lently approve,” a loan of $100,000,000, 
or even double that sum, to enable the 
Carranza Government to establish itself 
and promote stable industrial recovery in 
that sorely stricken land. 

g * * ca 


HILE our State Department has 

been considering financial aid to 
Mexico preliminary measures have been 
taken for American participation in a 
large loan to China. It will be remem- 
bered that American bankers withdrew 
in 1913 from the so-called five-power 
loan to China in deference to the wishes 
of President Wilson, but it is understood 
the Administration is in favor of our 
participation in the proposed new loan. 
It is not understood that the loan will 
involve our Government in partnership 
in any concession or form of collateral; 
it will be entirely an unofficial “ straight 
loan.” The introduction of a large block 
of American capital in China would have 
an important bearing on our commercial 
relations and might prove an effective 
counterstroke to the new Russo-Japanese 
treaty. 

* * * 


N addition to the Mexican and Chinese 

loans, a new loan to France of 
$100,000,000 will at once be floated by a 
private American syndicate to be known 
as the American Foreign Securities 
Company, embracing all leading New 
York financial institutions with a few 
exceptions. The French Government will 
maintain a collateral deposit to secure 
the loan at a market value of $120,- 
000,000. With the exception of .the 
Anglo-French loan in 1915, this is the 
largest private loan to a foreign Govern- 
ment ever made in the United States. 

: 2 > 


HE Board of Trade Labour Gazette 

for June, a British publication, fixes 
the total increase in retail food prices 
in the United Kingdom since the begin- 
ning of the war at 59 per cent.. Com- 
parisons of meat prices between June, 
1916, and July, 1914, show that the better 
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cuts are 50 to 60 per cent. dearer, the 
cheaper cuts 100 per cent.; bacon, 40 per 
cent., and fish, 86 per cent.; potatoes, 
flour, bread, cheese, and tea increased 
from 50 to 60 per cent. The average in- 
crease in cost of living in the two years, 
taking food, rent, fuel, clothing, light, 
&c., but disregarding increased taxation, 
is 40 per cent. The total rise in food 
prices at Berlin in the two years is put 
by British authorities at 119.8 per cent., 
and in Vienna at 121.5 per cent. 
e - 6 


EMOTE British colonies and protec- 
torates have made the following di- 
rect contributions in money toward the 
cost of the war: Ceylon, $5,000,000 in ten 
yearly installments; Mauritius, two con- 
tributions of $50,000 each; Bermuda, 
$18,000 annually for fifteen years; Ja- 
maica, $300,000 a year for forty years— 
to begin at the end of the war; Bahamas, 
$50,000; Dominica, $50,000; Turks and 
Caicos Islands, $5,000; Cayman Islands, 
$525; Nigeria, the charges for interest 
and a sinking fund of 1 per cent. on a 
share of the imperial war debt amount- 
ing to $30,000,000; Gold Coast, $400,000 
in eight annual installments; Zanzibar, 
$50,000. 


* * 


| Sprengel a city of less than 

200,000 inhabitants, lost 4,000 men 
n the Jutland naval battle; 1,500 homes 
are left fatherless. According to Ameri- 
can averages there were 40,000 men over 
twenty-one years of age in Portsmouth, 
so that one-tenth of the male adult popu- 
lation of that one town perished in the 
single naval battle. 

* * * 


NoTE.—CURRENT History is in receipt of a 
letter from Arthur L. Bouvier of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., disclaiming the credit of having 
collaborated with Roméo Houle in preparing 
the remarkable story in English of Mr. 
Houle’s experiences in the trenches in France 
with a Canadian regiment, printed in our 
July issue. He writes that the English ver- 
sion of Mr. Houle’s narrative was written 
entirely by David MacGregor Cheney of The 
New Bedford Standard. <A French version 
was written by Mr. Bouvier in collaboration 
with Mr. Cheney, whence the confusion arose 
in the mind of the representative of CURRENT 
History at New Bedford, who, instructed 
originally to investigate the narrative of Mr. 
Houle, fully authenticated it. 
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REMIER ASQUITH announced to the 

Commons on July 19 that a new vote 

of credit of $1,500,000,000 would be asked 

for before the end of the month. It is 

the eleventh since the outbreak of the 

war, and brings up the total to $13,410,- 
000,000. 


* 6 * 


4 HE question is frequently asked why 

the Germans are slaughtering hun- 
dreds of thousands of the flower of their 
army at Verdun to capture a fortress 
which already has been practically de- 
stroyed and will prove of no strategic 
value if occupied. This inquiry is an- 
swered in many ways, but the following 
explanation by a war correspondent of 
The London Morning Post seems the 
most plausible: 


Some say it would mean nothing but a 
ruined town, of no more significance than 
any other locality on the 400 miles of front; 
but they have not attempted to explain why, 


on that hypothesis, the French should fight . 


so stubbornly to preserve, and the Germans 
to possess, what is of no value. The fact 
that it cost so many thousand lives would 
of itself give it a certain value from the 
point of view of morale, if for no other rea- 
son. Among the people of Germany,.and, no 
doubt, among neutrals, its capture would 
probably create a deep impression. To the 
Germans it would mean success, purchased 
at a price best known to themselves. Such 
abstractions mean something in war, in 
which Napoleon is said to have observed ‘‘ Le 
moral est pour les trois quarts.’’ As for 
more material military results the Germans 
may think that the capture of Verdun would 
be a stepping-stone to further successes. 
They may think that it would-lead—as has 
been suggested in the German press—to 
the acquisition of the whole range of for- 
tified heights between Verdun and Toul. 
That seems to be the extreme view of the 
German optimists; and it is too extravagant 
to need consideration. The maximum effect 
would probably be the withdrawal of our 
allies from the eastern heights of the Meuse 
as far south as St. Mihiel, where the Ger- 
man position already abuts on the river, and 
the straightening of their front along a line 
to some suitable point in the Argonne. But 
this would involve more fighting and greater 
sacrifices than even Verdun has seen as yet, 
and, at the current rate of progress, would 
be the work of many months, during which 
it is not to be supposed that events will 
stand still in other quarters. What is, per- 
haps, most credible is that the Germans hope 
to crush the spirit of the French Nation, and 
to make the Allies recognize that the Germans 
are really victorious, and that it would be 
futile to prolong the struggle. 
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Interpretations of World Events 
Tactics of the British Drive 


A FRENCH officer thus explains the 
tactics of the big drive on the 
Somme: The tactical method of the 
Franco-British offensive, he says, con- 
sists of three echelons, or steps. The 
first, to the north, is held by the English 
from the Ancre to La Boisselle. The 
centre one, in front of the northern 
echelon, runs from the wood of Trones, 
near Longueval, through Hardecourt to 
the Somme River. The third, or right 
echelon, occupies the territory to the 
south of the Somme, passing through 
Biaches and Barleux. These echelons all 
face east. The lines between the echelons 
face north, thus giving the battle front 
the formation of a series of angles. This 
position of the Allies in a sharp salient 
is of the utmost value for an offensive, 
because the artillery of each advanced 
echelon enfilades the flank of the enemy’s 
line, which faces the next echelon to 
the rear. Thus the Germans are con- 
trolled in a series of right angles wherein 
they receive the fire of the Allies from 
two sides. The method of advance by 
echelon has been remarkable. On the 
nights of July 4 and 5 the echelon on 
the right, south of the Somme, reached 
a point northwest of Barleux, where it 
spent four days fortifying itself. Mean- 
while the other echelon on the left ad- 
vanced. On July 7 the British echelon 
on the north attacked the front at Thiep- 
val and La Boisselle. On July 8 the cen- 
tre echelon advanced, reaching the lines 
of the Trones Wood and Hardecourt. On 
July 9 the echelon to the south started an 
action, attacking on a three-mile front, 
penetrating the front for one kilometer, 
and reached Biaches, and on July 10 to 
47-Meter Hill, overlooking Peronne. 
Echelon means the rung of a ladder 
or the step of a stair, and a staircase 
looked at edgewise, with first the low- 
est step, then the second, then the third 
pushed forward, gives a picture of the 
tactics. The enemy contained in each 
angle can be shot from two directions, 
from the rise and from the tread of 
each step. But there is another sense 
in which the “big push” is a step-by- 


step arrangement. To smash up the 
modern reinforced concrete trench and 
its barbed wire margin requires four or 
five days’ pounding with the heaviest 
guns. When the pounding is done the 
infantry rushes forward and seizes the 
trench, or perhaps a series of two or 
three trenches. Behind lie further 
trenches, still to be smashed. To bring 
forward the heavy guns required for this 
sort of work, and which are mounted in 
weighty carriages run on rails, requires, 
first, the building of the rails on ground 
recently dislocated by artificial volcanic 
eruptions. This takes time. Then comes 
a fresh pounding of several days, fol- 
lowed by a fresh infantry rush, and so 
on, a step at a time. 

The question now arises: Can the AI- 
lies step forward faster than their 
enemies can build new trenches behind 
the old ones? If so, they will presently 
break out into comparatively open coun- 
try. If not, the step-by-step process will 
of necessity go on at the same rate, right 
across occupied France and Belgium; 
perhaps further. Apparently the Allies 
believe they can go faster, and expect 
shortly to find open water—or open land 
—before them, with only hastily extem- 
porized earthworks which the new how- 
itzers should be able to eat up rapidly. 


With General Brusiloff’s Forces 


ENERAL BRUSILOFF’S cyclonic ad- 

vance is made even more note- 
worthy as a military achievement by the 
detailed reports which the mails are now 
bringing to supplement the meagre 
cables from the Russian front. Stan- 
ley Washburn, correspondent for The 
London Times, declares that at many 
points the Russians have been fighting 
against numerical odds, sometimes of 
three to one, and that they have been 
exceedingly sparing of ammunition, very 
rarely indulging in hurricane fire, but 
carrying positions by cold steel, with the 
long 30-inch bayonet, which is always 
fixed and never taken off the rifle’s 
muzzle. Mr. Washburn describes an ad- 
vanced position on the Styr, near Kovel, 
where the Russian troops had earlier 
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forced a crossing of the river, facing 
a terrific fire and turning the enemy 
out of his positions at the point of the 
bayonet. In hurriedly dug positions of- 
fering the most meagre kind of shelter 
the Russians drove back four consecu- 
tive Austrian counterattacks. Each left 
the field thickly strewn with Austrian 
dead, besides hundreds of their wounded, 
who had been left where they fell. 
Though familiar with Russian cour- 
age and tenacity, he says he found it 
difficult to realize that human beings 
had been able to carry the positions 
which the Russians had carried; the 
Austrian first line representing the very 
latest practice in field works, and often 
comparing favorably with the German 
lines in France, is protected by half a 
dozen barriers of barbed wire, with 
strong redoubts and machine gun posi- 
tions, and with underground shelters 
often twenty feet deep, while the reserve 
positions extend in many places from 
half a mile to a mile in series after 
series behind the first line, with elaborate 
communication trenches, shelters, and 
bomb-proofs. Mr. Washburn also combats 
the idea that the Austrian defense was 
weak. Atone point he was shown a short 
sector where no less than 4,000 Austrian 
dead had been buried, proving a stub- 
born and courageous resistance. He 
found very few Slavs, such as Czechs, 
Poles, or Slovaks, among the Austrian 
prisoners. These, because of their sym- 
pathy for their brother Slavs, the Rus- 
sians, a sympathy in past expressed by 
wholesale surrenders, are sent prefer- 
ably to the Italian front, for there is no 
love lost between the Slavs and the 
Italians, both of whom claim and covet 
the east shore of the Adriatic and the 
Isonzo VaHey. 


President Poincare and the Terms of 
France 


PEAKING on the French National 

Festival, July 14, the anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastille in 1789, Ray- 
mond Poincaré restated the terms which 
France demands as the consummation of 
the war: “We are fighting,” he said, 
“not for honor alone, but for honor and 
life. We are seeking entire restitution 
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of our invaded provinces and of those— 
Alsace and Lorraine—seized forty-six 
years ago; for reparation for the viola- 
tion of rights at the expense of France 
or of her allies, and for the guarantees 
necessary for a definitive safeguard of 
our national independence.” Assuming 
that France and her allies gain a victory 
as sweeping as the President of the 
French Republic desires, and as England 
and Russia, Belgium and Serbia, desire, 
it is evident that of these requirements 
some will be very much easier to secure 
than others. To begin with, the evacua- 
tion of the occupied part of Northern 
France and Belgium; even Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg seems to concede 
that, though there is danger that his 
spirit of conciliation may bring his down- 
fall. Next, Alsace and Lorraine could be 
definitely handed over to France by a 
stroke of the pen, as they were taken 
from her by a stroke of the pen, though 


Germany would doubtless make “men- . 


tal reservations ” as to taking them back 
again. Even the immense indemnity 
which, on the principle of damages in a 
civil suit, the Allies might justly claim 
from a conquered Germany, could in 
time be collected, as the indemnity from 
the Chinese Empire was collected, by 
taking possession of all the custom 
houses of the Central Empires and col- 
lecting the import and export duties for 
the Allies’ account. But the defense for 
the future is more difficult, even by a 
broad system of limitation of armaments. 
Napoleon attempted exactly that with 
Prussia, limiting her to an army of so 
many thousands; but Stein circumvented 
him by renewing these thousands every 
few months and thus training an im- 
mense army. And the same thing could 
be done again in half a dozen different 
ways. 


A Separate Peace for Austria 


HERE are persistent rumors that 

Austria is suing for a _ separate 
peace; even that a council of Russian 
Ministers is already considering the 
terms. What could Austria gain by 
a separate peace at this stage of the 
war? Gain is, perhaps, not quite the 
word; but Austria might hope to save 
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much, which may otherwise go by the 
board. It is true that her armies are 
smashed, that she has no effective re- 
serves, that her Generals are discredited 
and superseded in their own commands 
by Germans—a very galling punish- 
ment to men as proud as the aristocracy 
of the Dual Monarchy—and that she is 
hopelessly bankrupt. 

But there are many things which she 
still possesses, and dreads to lose. No 
doubt Russia, if conceding a separate 
peace now, would stipulate for the com- 
plete rehabilitation of Montenegro and 
Serbia, and, very likely, for the compen- 
sation of Serbia by the cession to her 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina; no doubt she 
would ask-for Bukowina and Galicia, 
both largely Slavonic in blood, though 
Bukov.ina is claimed by Rumania, and 
might have gone to her, had she joined 
the Enic:ite Powers. But Austria dreads 
to lose m-<h more, if the war is pushed 
to the bitte: end. To say nothing of 
Italia Irrede=2a, which King Victor 
Emmanuel wiii look after, it is well 
known that Russia is in favor of 
autonomy for the Austrian Poles of 
Northern Galicia; for autonomy, prob- 
ably independence, for the Slavs of 
Bohemia and Moravia; and also for 
the Slavs of Hungary, the oppres- 
sion of whom is a blot on the Magyar 
scutcheon; with autonomy, or perhaps 
even union with their Serbian kin, for 
the Southern Slavs of Croatia, Carinthia, 
and Carniola. But this would mean the 
complete dismemberment of the Austrian 
Empire, and probably the independence 
of Hungary. To these final and ruinous 
losses, Franz Josef may well prefer the 
animosity- of Germany, should he desert 
her; for, deprived of Austrian support, 
and hemmed in by the Entente Powers, 
Germany would be in no position to in- 
flict condign punishment on her former 
ally, who would, on our supposition, have 
the support of the Entente Powers. 


Dangerous as the defection of Austria 
would be to Germany, to Bulgaria it 
would be fatal, and, in all probability, to 
Turkey also, who might in turn sue for 
peace. But, after all, it is not at all cer- 
tain that Russia would treat with Aus- 
tria on any terms. M. Sazonoff tells us 


she has repeatedly refused a separate 
peace to Turkey, and the principle is the 
same. It may well be that, in the opin- 
ion of the Entente leaders, Austria will 
be more dangerous to Germany and more 
costly, if she remains in the fray, be- 
cause this will stretch the German armies 
out in a longer, thinner line; and we may 
take it as axiomatic that Russia will do 
nothing, in this direction or any other, 
that does not meet with the full approval 
of her western allies. 

In Hungary also there is a strong 
movement for peace, under the leadership 
of Count Karolyi, a proof of the further 
disintegration of the Dual Monarchy. 


The New Viceroy of Canada 


i awe Duke of Devonshire, who suc- 

ceeds his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught as Governor General and 
Commander in Chief of the Dominion of 
Canada, is the nephew of the Duke of 
Devonshire who, as Marquis of Harting- 
ton, was one of the pillars of Gladstonian 
Cabinets until the Home Rule bill of 1886 
made a schism between the erstwhile 
friends and drove the Marquis, with Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, to form the strong 
minority party of Liberal Unionists. The 
new Viceroy of Canada is likewise a 
nephew of the Lord Frederick Cavendish 
who was assassinated in Phoenix Park, 
near Dublin, on May 6, 1882, the day on 
which was born the present Crown 
Prince of Germany and Prussia. The 
new Viceroy was born forty-eight years 
ago, was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, and saw something of English 
Parliamentary life as Member for West 
Derbyshire, in which lie the great estates 
of Chatsworth, one of the largest posses- 
sions of the Devonshire family, being 
elected as a Liberal Unionist when he 
was 28. A year later he married Lady 
Evelyn Fitzmaurice, a daughter of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who, in the full- 
ness of time, presented him with two 
sons and five daughters. 

The Duke of Devonshire comes to Can- 
ada at an interesting time when the 
great war and the magnificent part 
played in it by the great volunteer army 
of Canada have drawn still closer the 
bends uniting the Dominion to the heart 
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of the Empire, and without doubt his ; 
social standing and political experience © 


will excellently fit him to head the semi- 
royal Court at Ottawa, which, through 
moral and social forces, so strongly in- 
fluences the life of the great self-govern- 
ing country, which the Dominion of Can- 
ada in reality is. It is almost impos- 
sible to overrate the part played by the 
Viceroys of the “dominions beyond the 
sea ” in binding together the widely sepa- 
rated parts of the British Empire, in 
unifying the feeling and thought which 
make for imperial unity, and therefore 
for potent influence in the councils of the 
world. 


The Ulster Settlement 


N Ireland, more than in other lands, 

the sources of present discontents 
have their roots far back in the past. 
Thus the plea for the exclusion of six 
counties of Ulster from the Asquith- 
Lloyd George Home Rule plan rests on 
events dating back to “the Flight of the 
Earls ” in 1608. Plantations of the south 
and west of Ireland had been tried, rather 
disastrously, under Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary. Where they failed the 
Stuart Kings succeeded. In 1608 O’Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, and O’Donnell, Earl of 
Tyrconnell, fearing an attack by James 
I., fled from Ireland to the Continent. 
James seized their lands, the greater 
part of six Ulster counties, and. estab- 
lished on them three classes of colonists 
from Britain: First, “ undertakers,” who 
were either English or Scotch, received 
holdings of 2,000 acres each, on which 
they were to establish English or Scotch 
tenants; second, “ servitors,’” who were 
Protestant Irish, received 1,500 acres 
each, and might take Scotch, English, or 
Irish Protestant tenants; third, “old na- 
tives,” received 1,000 acres each, and 
subdivided the land among Catholic ten- 
ants, who were permitted to evade the 
Act of Supremacy, which recognized the 
King, in place of the Pope, as head of 
the Church. Further, thousands of acres 
of the confiscated estates of the O’Neills 
and O’Donnells were granted to Protest- 
ant churches and educational institutions, 
Trinity College, Dublin, receiving some 
10,000 acres. Companies of London mer- 


chants also received large grants and 
changed the name of Derry, “the place 
of oaks,” to Londonderry. This system 
produced a piebald northern province, the 
Scotch and English tenants, who were 
scattered among Irish neighbors, holding 
their land on the understanding that they 
should receive direct support from their 
British kin and the British Crown. 

This is the understanding which they 
now plead, in asking to be excluded from 
Home Rule, and Lloyd George has recog- 
nized the validity of their plea, in exclud- 
ing Antrim, Down, Armagh, London- 
derry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, the six 
” planted ” counties, from the jurisdic- 
tion of the new Dublin Parliament. These 
counties, and the Boroughs of Belfast 
and Londonderry, will continue to send 
members of Parliament to Westminster, 
as they have done since Jan. 1, 1801, 
when the Act of Legislative Union 
formed “the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” ; 

A real difficulty in the present settle- 
ment is the “right of the minority” of 
Protestant and Unionist Irishmen in the 
south and west of Ireland, who are 
equally unwilling to come under the juris- 
diction of the Irish Parliament, which 
they fear will be controlled by Ultra- 
montane influences—a new kind of for- 
eign rule. But there is another minority 
problem; that of the Nationalists in the 
six excluded counties of Ulster. Meeting 
recently at Belfast, and under consider- 
able pressure from Redmond and Devlin, 
their representatives have, by a large 
majority, acquiesced in the exclusion of 
the six Ulster counties, and therefore of 
the Nationalists in them, from Home 
Rule. It is notable that the Roman Cath- 
olic priests were the strongest element 
against this acquiescence. The settle- 
ment, as proposed by Lloyd George, will 
probably be officially sanctioned within 
the coming month, and will remain in 
force at least until one year after the 
war. 


Russo-Japanese Alliance 
on Russian and Japanese Foreign 
Offices on July 7 simultaneously an- 
nounced that a new Russo-Japanese con- 
vention had been signed at Petrograd 
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July 3, 1916, with the following provi- 
sions: 

First—Japan will not participate in any 
political arrangement or combination against 
Russia which assumes the same obligations. 

Second—In case one country’s Far Eastern 
territorial rights and special interests recog- 
nized by the other are menaced, both Japan 
and Russia will confer on methods to be 
taken with a view to mutual support and co- 
operation in order to protect and defend 
these rights and interests. 


The text of the convention is not yet 
published on account of the delay of 
Petrograd’s answer to Japan’s question 
whether Russia was willing to make 
the entire convention public. Premier 
Okuma elaborated the subject in the fol- 
lowing words to a correspondent of 
THE NEW YoRK TIMES: 


The purposes of the Russo-Japanese con- 
vention are an extension of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance. It aims to preserve Far 
Eastern peace. Japan cannot bear China’s 
long political disturbances, upsetting Jap- 
arese commerciak interests in China, whose 
commercial development brings the most 
benefit to Japan on account of geographical 
contiguity. 

Japan welcomes American money and in- 
vestments and will steadfastly maintain the 
open-door policy in China. There is a full 
understanding with Great Britain, who wel- 
ecmes the new convention indorsing the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

The reason Japan does not want to take 
the full burden of Far Eastern peace alone 
is that Japan is afraid of being misunder- 
stood by other powers, especially China. 
Japan welcomes any power’s activity to 
maintain Far Eastern peace and commercial 
development. 

When the Allies advised Yuan to postpone 
the monarchy Japan twice invited American 
participation. President Wilson indorsed the 
Allies’ advice in principle, but refused par- 
ticipation, saying America did not want to 
interfere in Chinese internal affairs. 

Japan has no ambition for Chinese terri- 
tory. The territorial ambition of the old- 
timers is a dream. Japan annexed Korea 
and leased the Manchurian Railway zones, 
as Japan’s existence was menaced. 

The world does not think President Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy is an indication of ter- 
ritorial ambition, notwithstanding that 
America took Mexican territory years ago. 
I am sure the powers understand Japan’s 
attitude toward China, seeing that Japan 
welcomes any power’s activity for Chinese 
peace. Japan is unable to steal China’s 
territory when the former is openly co-op- 
erating with other powers. 

Tell Americans we heartily welcome their 
commercial and industrial activity in China. 
America has enormous capital, which if com- 
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mercially and industrially invested in China 
will further Japan’s trade with China. 

The Japanese Foreign Office categori- 
cally denied the rumor that there are any 
secret clauses in the treaty. It is re- 
garded as a result of the war and was 
due to the invaluable aid rendered Russia 
by Japan in procuring arms and muni- 
tions for the last offensive. 


The United States Government has 
made no official declaration respecting 
the treaty, but is keeping as fully in- 
formed as possible. The general feeling 
in the United States, as expressed by 
leading newspapers, while not at all 
hostile to the treaty, is one of alertness 
and keen interest, with a firmer resolu- 
tion that this country should be pre- 
pared on land and sea to meet any 
reasonable emergency. 


Declaration of London Abandoned 


rINHE British and French Governments 
on July 8 announced their with- 
drawal of the Declaration of London. 
The new order declares it to be the in- 
tention of Great Britain and her allies 
to exercise their belligerent rights at sea 
in strict accordance with the law of na- 
tions. On account of the changed condi- 
tions of commerce and the diversity of 
practice, doubts might arise in certain 
matters as to the rules which the Allies 
might regard as in conformity with the 
law of nations, and {ft is ordered that the 
following provisions be observed: 


First—The hostile destination required for 
the condemnation of contraband articles shall 
be presumed to exist until the contrary is 
shown if the goods are consigned to or for 
an enemy authority or agent of an enemy 
State, or to or for a person in the territory 
belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or to 
or for a person who during the present 
hostilities has forwarded contraband goods 
to an enemy authority or agent of an enemy 
State, or to or for a ferson in terri- 
tory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, 
or if the goods are consigned “ to order,” or 
if the ship’s papers do not show who is the 
real consignee of the goods. 


Second—The principle of continuous voyage 
or ultimate destination shall be applicable 
both in cases of contraband and blockade. 

Third—A neutral vessel carrying contraband 
with papers indicating a neutral destination 
which, notwithstanding the destination shown 
on the papers, proceeds to an enemy port, 
shall be liable to capture and condemnation: 
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if she is encountered before the end of her 
next voyage. 

Fourth—A vessel carrying contraband shall 
be liable to capture and condemnation if the 
contraband, reckoned either by value, weight, 
volume or freight, forms more than half the 
cargo. 

It is further ordered that nothing in 
the new regulations shall be deemed to 
affect the Order in Council of March 11, 
1915, for further restricting the com- 
merce of the enemy, or any proclama- 
tions declaring articles to be contraband 
of war during the present hostilities; nor 
shall the new regulations affect the valid- 
ity of anything done under the Orders in 
Council now withdrawn. Any cause or 
proceeding commenced in prize court 
before the making of the new order may, 
if the court thinks it just, be heard and 
decided under the orders withdrawn, so 
far as they were in force when such 
cause or proceeding was begun or would 
have been applicable in such cause or 
proceeding if the new order had not been 
made. 

The new order is cited as “ Maritime 
Rights Order in Council, 1916.” 


The Declaration of London was the 
name given to a code drawn up in 1909 
by the powers for the use of an Inter- 


national Prize Court at The Hague. The 
Hague Conference of 1907 had deter- 
~nined on an international prize court, 
but did not settle the code of maritime 
law to be administered in it. Great 
Britain subsequently invited the powers 
to a conference to settle the law to be 
administered and a code was drawn up. 


In England great objections were 
taken to the declaration as tending to de- 
stroy the maritime power of Great Brit- 
ain, with the result that the Naval Prize 
bill, which authorized the declaration 
and the establishment of an _ interna- 
tional court, so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, and had been passed by the 
House of Commons, was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. 


At the opening of the war the Gov- 
ernment adopted the rules of the declara- 
“tion, subject to certain conditions and 
modifications and additions, as a work- 
ing code of prize law. The declaration 


was never ratified by the United States. 
The effect of the change in British policy 
will be to revive the general application 
of international law as interpreted prior 
to 1909. 


Attacks on the German Chancellor 
R. VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG, 
Imperial Chancellor of Germany, 
finds himself in a position of great and 
daily increasing difficulty. The other day 
he was compelled to answer in the Reichs- 
tag the virulent anonymous attack of a 
pamphleteer who pays England the com- 
pliment of signing himself “ A Second 
Junius.” One passage of this pamphlet, 
which represents the view of the Con- 
servative Junker party, and a part of the 
element of big business, is especially in- 
teresting to ourselves. Speaking of the 
suppression of Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, the German Junius says: 


The results which were bound to be 
brought about by the American policy of 
Bethmann Hollweg have not failed to make 
their appearance. President Wilson, far 
from being deterred by the weak policy of 
Germany in pursuing his antagonistic course, 
was encouraged to push his triumphs even 
further at the expense of an easily cowed 
nation. He proved the fallacy of Helfferich’s 
assumptions, and, not content with that, in- 
sisted upon the recall of the Germany Military 
and Naval Attachés, who had incurred his 
disfavor. Never before the time of the Chan- 
cellorship of Bethmann Hollweg has the 
honor of the empire been so shamefully ig- 
nored as in these various negotiations with 
America, in which the Chancellor surrendered © 
the oath of service of German officers with 
the same lightness with which he surren- 
dered the honor of the empire. These feel- 
ings are intensified when one remembers 
that the Austrian Empire, which also yield- 
ed to the wishes of America and recalled 
the Austrian Ambassador, did so in such a 
way. as later in the case of the Ancona, that 
the dignity and honor of the monarchy did 
not suffer. Whoever understands how to 
read the notes will hardly doubt that the 
reply of Burian to America was a slap in the 
face, and not alone to the statesmen in 
Washington. 


The German peace discussion presup- 
poses that it will rest with Germany to 
dictate terms, while the Allies, on the 
other hand, now discourage all peace talk 
and give the impression that they will 
state their terms when Germany admits 
she is vanquished. 
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Philip Gibbs’s descriptions of the great British offensive in Picardy will rank with the 


most brilliant literary products of the whole war. 


We present here a series of extracts from 


his articles covering the first two weeks’ fighting, chronologically arranged so as to give a 
moving picture of the whole drive, by night and by day, each flash of the film hot with 


the excitement of the events that inspired it. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1 
HE great attack which was 
launched today against the Ger- 
man lines on a twenty-mile front 
has begun satisfactorily. The 
British troops, fighting with splendid 
valor, have swept across the German 
front trenches along the great part of 
the line of attack, and have captured 
villages and strongholds which the Ger- 
mans have long held. They are fighting 
their way forward, not easily but dog- 

gedly. 

The guns spoke one morning last week 
with louder voice than yet had been 
heard upon the front, and as_ they 
crashed out all knew it was the signal 
for the new attack. Their fire increased 
in intensity, covering raids at many 
points of the line, until at last all things 
were ready for the biggest raid. 

The scene of the battlefields at night 
was of terrible beauty. I motored out 
from a town behind the lines where 
through their darkened windows the 
French citizens watched the illumination 
of the sky, throbbing and flashing to 
distant shellfire. * * * On this night 
of bombardment I stood with a few 
officers in the centre of a crescent sweep- 
ing round from Auchonvilliers, Thiepval, 
La Boisselle, and Fricourt to Bray on the 
Somme at the southern end of-the curve. 
Here in two beet-root fields on high 
ground we stood watching one of the 
greatest artillery battles in which British 
gunners had been engaged. 

The night sky was very calm and moist 
with low-lying clouds not stirred by the 
wind. It was rent with incessant flashes 
of light as shells of every calibre burst 
and scattered. Out of the black ridges 


and woods in front of us came the explo- 
sions of white flare as if the earth had 
opened and let loose its inner heat. They 
came up with the burst of an intense 
brilliance which spread along 100 yards 
of ground and then vanished abruptly 
behind the black curtain of night. It 
was the work of the high explosives and 
heavy trench mortars falling in the Ger- 
man lines over Thiepval and La Boisselle. 
There were rapid flashes of bursting 
shrapnel shells, and these points of flame 
stabbed the sky along the whole battle 
front. 

From the German lines rockets were 
rising continually. They rose high and 
their star-shell remained suspended for 
half a minute with intense brightness. 
While the light lasted it cut out the black 
cutline of trees and broken roofs and re- 
vealed heavy white smoke clouds rolling 
over the German positions. 

The full power of the British artillery 
was let loose at about 6 o’clock this 
morning. Nothing like it has ever been 
seen or heard upon the front before, and 
all preliminary bombardment, great as it 
was, seemed insignificant to this. I do 
not know how many batteries are along 
this battle line or upon the section of the 
line which I could see, but the guns 
seemed crowded in vast numbers of every 
calibre, and the concentration of their 
fire was terrific in its intensity. 


For a time I could see nothing through 
the low-lying mist and the heavy smoke 
clouds which mingled with the mist, and 
I stood like a blind man, only listening. 
It was a wonderful thing which came to 
my ears. Shells were rushing through 
the air as though all the trains in the 
world were driving at express speed 
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through endless tunnels in which they 
met each other with frightful collisions. 
The Germans were being blasted by a 
hurricane of fire. 

At a minute after 7:30 o’clock there 
came through the rolling smoke clouds a 
rushing sound. It was the noise of rifle 
fire and machine guns. The men were 
out of their trenches and the attack had 
begun. The Germans were barraging 
the lines. The country chosen for the 
main attack today stretches from the 
Somme for some twenty miles north- 
ward. 

The French were to operate on the 
immediate right. It is a very differ- 
ent country from Flanders with its 
swamps and flats, and from the Loos 
battlefields with their dreary plain pim- 
pled by slag heaps. It is a sweet and 
pleasant country with wooded hills and 
little valleys along the river beds of the 
Ancre and Somme and fertile meadow- 
lands, and stretches of woodland, where 
the soldiers and guns may get good 
cover. 

It was difficult ground in front of us. 
The Germans were strong in their de- 
fenses. In the clumps of woodland be- 
side the ruined villages they hid many 
machine guns and trench mortars, and 
each ruined house in each village was 
part of a fortified stronghold, difficult 
to capture by direct assault. It was 
here, however, and with good hopes of 
success, that the Allies attacked today, 
working westward across the Ancre and 
northward up from the Somme. 

When the British left their assembly 
trenches and swept forward, cheering, 
they encountered no great resistance 
from the German soldiers who had been 
in hiding in their dugouts under the 
storm of shells. Many of these dugouts 
were blown in and filled with dead, but 
out of others, which had not been flung 
to pieces by high explosives, crept dazed 
and deafened men, who held their hands 
up and bowed their heads. Some of 
them in one part of the line came out of 
their shelters as soon as the guns lifted 
and met the British soldiers half way 
with signs of surrender. They were col- 
lected and sent back under guard, while 
the attacking columns passed on to the 
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second and third lines in the network of 
trenches. 


TUESDAY, JULY 4 


Tt is beyond the power of words to give 
a picture of the German trenches over 
the battlefield of Montauban, where the 
British now hold a line through the 
wood beyond. Before Saturday last it 
was a wide, far-reaching network of 
trenches, with many communication 
ways and strong traverses and redoubts. 
No mass of infantry, however great, 
would have dared to assault such posi- 
tion with bombs and rifles. It was a 
great underground fortress which any 
body of men could have held against any 
others for all time apart from the de- 
structive power of the heavy artillery. 

But now it was the most frightful con- 
vulsion of the earth that the eyes of man 
could see. The bombardment of the 
British guns tossed all these earthworks 
into vast rubbish heaps and made this 
ground a vast series of shell craters so ° 
deep and so broad that it is like a field 
of extinct volcanoes. The ground rose 
and fell in enormous waves of brown 
earth, so that standing above one crater 
I saw before me these solid billows with 
thirty feet of slopes stretching away like 
a sea frozen after a great storm. 


The British must have hurled hundreds 
if not thousands of shells from their 
heaviest howitzers and’ long-range guns 
into this stretch of fields. Even many 
of the dugouts going thirty feet below 
the earth and strongly timbered and 
cemented had been choked with the 
masses of earth so that many dead bodies 
must lie buried there. But some had 
been left in spite of the upheaval of the 
earth around them, and, into some of 
these, I crept down, impelled by the 
strong, grim spell of those little dark - 
rooms below where German soldiers lived 
only a few days ago. 

The little square rooms were fitted up 
with relics of German officers and men. 
Tables were strewn with papers. On 
wooden bedsteads lay blue-gray over- 
coats. Wine bottles, photograph albums, 
furry haversacks, boots, belts, and kits 
of every kind all had been tumbled to- 
gether by the British soldiers who had 
come here after the first rush to the 
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German trenches and searched for men 
in hiding. In one of the dugouts I stum- 
bled against something and fumbled for 
my matches. When I struck a light I 
saw in a corner of the room a German 
who lay curled up with his head on his 
arms as though asleep. I did not stay 
to look at his face, but went up quickly, 
and yet I went down the others and 
lingered in one where no corpse lay, 
because of the tragic spirit that dwelt 
there and put its spell on me. 


SATURDAY, JULY 8 


After the first four days of battle there 
was something like a lull for twenty-four 
hours—a lull filled with the great noise 
of the guns, which was then broken by 
fresh assaults made by our troops in the 
direction of Mametz Wood and Contal- 
maison. For two days now, on Thursday 
and Friday, there has been severe fight- 
ing in that territory, and, although we 
lost Contalmaison last night, after taking 
it in the morning, it is, I am sure, only 
a temporary setback, for our position is 
strong in its neighborhood, and great loss 
has been inflicted upon the enemy. The 
battle of Contalmaison is not yet finished. 
It will be a distinct and important episode 
in the history of this campaign. 

I have been able to see something of 
the battle, all the fierce picture of our 
shellfire, but at the time with no accu- 
rate idea of what really was happening 
beyond our guns, and with that sense of 
confusion and-mystery which all soldiers 
have when they are on the battlefield, 
knowing very little of what is going on 
to the left or right of them, not knowing 
what is happening to themselves or why 
they stand where they do, or what order 
will next come to them, or whether our 
men are doing well or badly. 


SUNDAY, JULY 9 


It often has been said that the enemy’s 
lines, which stretch from the sea to the 
Vosges, are one great fortress, and this is 
true, but it is more essentially and even 
technically true of the line through which 
we broke on July 1. The great German 
salient which curves round from 
Gommecourt to Fricourt is like a chain 
of mediaeval fortresses connected by 
earthworks and tunnels. The fortresses, 


or strong places as we now call them, 
are ruined villages stronger in defense 
than any old tower because they are 
filled with machine guns, trench mor- 
tars, and other deadly engines of de- 
struction—Gommecourt, Beaumont, Ha- 
mel, Thiepval, Ovillers, La _ Boisselle, 
and Fricourt. 


In spite of the superb courage of those 
British battalions which flung them- 
selves against those strongholds on the 
left side of the German salient they did 
not fall, but breaches wére made in 
their defenses which are now being 
widened and deepened. On the southern 
side, where the attack succeeded, La 
Boisselle and Fricourt and, further east- 
ward, Mametz and Montauban are ours, 
and the attack is pushing further in to 
turn the strong places on the left from 
within the fortress walls, as it were, while 
they are being weakened by assaults 
from without. 


MONDAY, JULY 10 

The village of Contalmaison has been 
taken by the British, The Germans 
knew the position was hopeless. When 
the British guns lifted they heard the 
cheers of the British infantry on both 
sides of the village, and many of them 
streamed out of the village in a disor- 
derly retreat only to be caught behind 
by the extended barrages between Con- 
talmaison and Poziéres and Bazentin-le- 
Petit, so that their rout became a sham- 
bles. 


The British were quickly in the vil- 
lage and, having learned the lesson by 
experience of other troops at other 
places, made a thorough search of ma- 
chine gun implacements and dugouts so 
there should be no further trouble with 
this wasp’s nest. 


The men left in Contalmaison were in 
a dreadful state. They suffered to the 
very brink of human endurance and be- 
yond. They were surprised to find them- 
selves alive enough to be taken pris- 
oners. 

One of those men with whom I talked 
this morning told me a tragic tale. He 
spoke a little English, having been a cabi- 
netmaker in Tottenham Court Road 
some years ago before he went back to 
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Wiirttemberg, where when the war be- 
gan he was, he said, taken and put in a 
uniform and told to fight. With the 
other men of the 122d Bavarian Regi- 
ment he went into Contalmaison five 
days ago. Soon the rations they brought 
with them were finished. Owing to the 
ceaseless gunfire it was impossible to get 
fresh supplies. They suffered great 
agonies of thirst and the numbers of their 
dead and wounded increased steadily. 


“ There was a hole in the ground,” said 
this German cabinetmaker, whose head 
was bound with a bloody bandage and 
who was dazed and troubled when I 
talked with him. “It was a dark hole 
which held twenty men, all lying in a 
heap together, and that was the only 
dugout for my company, so there was 
not room for more than a few. It was 
necessary to take turns in this shelter 
while outside the English shells were 
coming and bursting everywhere. Two 
or three men were dragged out to make 
room for two or three others, then those 
who went outside were killed or wounded. 
Some of them had their heads blown off, 
some of them had both legs torn off, and 
some of them their arms, but we went on 
taking turns in the hole, although those 
who went outside knew it was their turn 
to die very likely. At last the most of 
those who came into the hole were 
wounded, some of them badly, so that 
we lay in blood. 

“There was only one doctor there, an 
unterofficer—he pointed to a man who 
lay asleep on the ground face downward 
—and he bandaged some of us till he had 
no more bandages; then last night we 
knew the end was coming. Your guns 
began to fire altogether the dreadful 
trommelfeurer, as we call it, and the 
shells burst and smashed up the eartn 
about us. We stayed down in the hole 
waiting fcr the end. Then we heard 
your soldiers shouting. Presently two 
of them came down into our hole. They 
were two boys and had their pockets full 
of bombs; they had bombs in their hands 
also, and they seemed to wonder whether 
they would kill us; but we were all 
wounded, nearly all, and we cried ‘ Kame- 
raden!’ and now we are prisoners, and I 
am thirsty.” 


Other prisoners told me, in effect, that 
the fire was terrible in Contalmaison, 
and at least half their men holding it 
were killed or wounded, so that when the 
British entered last night they walked 
over the bodies of the dead. These men 
who escaped were in a pitiful condition. 
They lay on the ground utterly exhaust- 
ed, most of them, and, what was strange, 
with their faces to the earth. Perhaps 
it was to blot out the vision of the things 
seen. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13 


Ovillers is a place of abominable ruin. 
There is nothing left of it except dust. 
There is not a wall standing two feet 
high or a bit of a wall. The guns have 
swept it flat, but under ground there are 
still great cellars quarried out by the 
inhabitants, who long ago fled, and in 
these the Germans are holding out 
against our attacks and our bombard- 
ments. 

Heavy shells have opened up some of 
them and filled them with dead and 
wounded, but many still stand strong, 
and out of them come the enemy’s 
machine guns and bombers to make 
counterattacks against the ditches and 
débris from which our men have been 
working forward. The ground is pitted 
with enormous shell holes, in which the 
men lie buried. Ovillers is perhaps more 
ghastly than any ruined ground along 
this front. 


It was at 8 o’clock in the morning of 
July 7 that the southeastern part of 
the village was taken by assault. The 
North Country men advanced from a 
line to north of La Boisselle after a grand 
bombardment and went over the open 
ground to the labyrinth of trenches which 
defended the village. These had been 
smashed into a tumult of earth and sand- 
bags, but, as usual, some German ma- 
chine gunners had been untouched in 
their dugouts, and they came up to serve 
their machines as soon as our barrage 
lifted. 

The next day our men worked their 
way forward above ground and below 
ground. Some crept out of the ditch 
and worked up to the bombing post made 
by officers on the left of the village. 
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Another body of troops made a sudden 
forward movement and, taking the enemy 
by surprise, marched round the left and 
took up a line right across the southwest 
end of Ovillers without loss. This was a 
great gain, which enabled our men to link 
up from separate posts. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15 


We have broken through the German 
second line, through and beyond, on a 
front of two miles and a half, and for the 
first time since October, 1914, cavalry has 
been in action. 

Given a certain number of guns on a 
certain length of front with hardened 
troops ready for a big dash, and there 
was no doubt we could break the 
enemy’s first line or system as we broke 
through at Neuve Chapelle and at Loos. 
But afterward? That was the hard 
thing to solve. No one on the western 
front had found the formula to carry an 
offensive beyond the first line without 
coming to a dead check at a river of 
blood. The French troops who broke 
through in Champagne fell before they 
reached the second line. At Loos the 
Highlanders and Londoners _ swept 
through the first line and then at Hill 
70 and Hulluch were faced by an anni- 
hilating fire and could go no further 
except to death. But today we broke 
the second German line. 

The attack was to begin before dawn. 
It was a night of beauty, very warm 
and calm, with the moon giving a milky 
light to the world. Clouds trailed across 
it without obscuring its brightness. The 
whitewashed walls of cottages and barns 
appeared out of great gulfs of shadow. 
For several miles only one figure stood 
at every crossroad. It was the figure ot 
Christ on a wayside Calvary. 


The road, which was lined with trees, 
made a tunnel with its foliage, and at 
the end of the tunnel, which showed a 
patch of sky, there were strange lights 
flashing like flaming swords, cutting 
through the darkness. We went up to- 
ward the lights and toward the mon- 
strous tumult of noise, and walked 
straight across the country toward the 
centre of the circle of fire which was all 
around us. 


I described the bombardment on the 
night before July 1. Then it seemed to 
me that nothing could be more over- 
whelming to one’s soul and senses, but 
this was worse, more wonderful and 
more terrible. 

Our batteries were firing with intense 
fury. Flashes of them were away back 
behind us, where the “heavies” have 
their hiding place, and over all the 
ground in front of our new line of at- 
tack they came out of the black earth 
with the short, sharp stabs of red flame, 
whose light filled the hollows with pools 
of fire, and the sky and ridges of ground 
and earthworks and ruins and woods 
across our lines were blazing with the 
flashes of bursting shells. The blinding 
light leaped about like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

For a second it lit up all the horizon 
over Contalmaison and gave a sudden 
picture of a ghastly white and broken 
chateau with clumps of trees about it. 
Then it was blotted out by great black- 
ness and instantly shifted to Mametz 
Wood or to Montauban, revealing their 
shapes intensely and shells crashing be- 
yond them until they, too, disappeared 
with the click of the black shutter. 

A moment later and Fricourt was 
filled with a white brilliance so that 
every bit of its ruin, its hideous rum- 
mage of earth, its old mine craters, and 
its plauge-stricken stumps of trees was 
etched upon one’s eyes. 

Along the German second line, by 
Bazentin-le-Grand, Bazentin-le-Petit, and 
Longueval, at the back of the woods, 
shells were bursting without a second’s 
pause, and in great clusters they tore 
open the ground and let out gusts of 
flames. Flame fountains rose and 
spread from the German trenches above 
aeari Wood. 

The dark night was rent with all these 
flames and hundreds of batteries feed- 
ing fires. Every calibre gun was at 
work. Heavy shells, 15-inch, 12.7, 8-inch, 
6-inch, 4, 7, came overhead like flocks 
of birds—infernal birds with wings that 
beat the air into waves and came whin- 
ing with a shrill high note and swooped 
to earth with monstrous roar. Lighter 
batteries far forward were beating a 
devil’s tattoo—one, two, three, four; one, 
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two, three, four, with sharp knocks that 
clouted one’s ears. I sat on a wooden 
box on the top of an old dugout in the 
midst of all the fury. There was a great 
gun to my left, and every time it fired it 
shook the box and all the earth under- 
neath with violent vibration. 


The moon disappeared soon after 3 
o’clock, and no stars were to be seen, but 
presently a faint ghost of dawn appeared. 
The white earth of the old and disused 
trenches about me became visible. <A 
lark arose and sang overhead, and at 3:30 
o’clock there was a sudden moment of 
hush. It was the lifting of the guns and 

-the time of attack. Over there in the 
darkness by Mametz Wood and Montau- 
ban thousands of men had risen to their 
feet, and were going forward to the sec- 
ond German line or to the place where 
death was waiting for them. 

At 4:10 there was a red glow to the 
right of Montauban. It rose and spread 


upward, a great torch with sparks danc- 
ing over it. 


“ By jove,” cried one of the men near 
me, “that’s Longueval on fire.” 

In a little while there was no doubt 
about it. I could see the sharp edge of 
the broken buildings in the heart of the 
red glow. The village of Longueval was 
in flames. * * * 


Later in the day the backwash of the 
battle, the wounded and the prisoners, 
came down like the tide, but long before 
then I knew we had broken the second 
line and our men were fighting on the 
high ground beyond. The village of 
Longueval was ours; Bazentin-le-Grand, 
both wood and village, and Bazentin-le- 
Petit were ours. The gallant body of 
men had swept through Trones Wood, 
on the extreme right of the line, and 
patrols were pushing into Delville Wood 
and toward the highest ridge behind the 
broken German trenches. 

I hear these trenches in the second 
German line are not deeply dug and that 
the dugouts themselves hardly bomb- 
proof. 

For once in a way the Germans have 
been overconfident, and paid now a bitter 
price for their pride in believing the first 
line was impregnable. I do not care to 
write about this part of the fighting. It 


was bloody work, and would not be good 
to read. An incident was told me by a 
kilted Sergeant as he lay wounded. From 
one of the dugouts came a German 
officer. He had a wild light in his eyes, 
and carried a great axe. 

“T surrender,” he said in good Eng- 
lish, and in broad Scotch the Sergeant 
told him if he had an idea of surrender- 
ing it would be a good and wise thing to 
drop his chopper first; but the German 
officer swung it high, and it came like a 
flash past the Sergeant’s head. Like a 
flash also the bayonet did its work. 

While the men were cleaning up the 
dugouts in the first-line trenches other 
men pressed on and stormed into Longue- 
val village. The great fires there which 
I had seen in the darkness died down, and 
there was only a glow and smolder of 
them in the ruins; but the machine guns 
were still chattering. 

In one broken building there were six 
of them firing through holes in the walls. 
It was a strong redoubt, sweeping the 
ground which had once been a roadway 
and now was a shambles. Scottish sol- 
diers rushed the place and flung bombs 
into it until there was no more swish of 
bullets, but only a rising of smoke clouds 
and black dust. 

Longueval was a heap of charred 
bricks above the ground, but there was 
still trouble below ground before it was 
firmly taken. There are many cellars 
in which the Germans fought like wolves 
at bay, and down in the darkness of 
these places men fought savagely, seeing 
only the glint of each others’ eyes and 
feeling for each others’ throats, unless 
there were still bombs handy to make a 
quicker ending. 

It was primitive warfare; cavemen 
fought like that in such darkness, though 
not with bombs, which belong to our age. 


TUESDAY, JULY 18 


In all the fighting during the last fort- 
night the struggle for Ovillers stands 
out separately as a siege in which both 
attack and defense were of the most 
dogged and desperate kind. The surren- 
der of the remnants of its garrison last 
night ends an episode which will not be 
forgotten in history. 

These men were of the Third Prussian 
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Guards, and our Commander in Chief in 
his day’s dispatches has paid tribute to 
their bravery, which is echoed by the 
officers and men who fought against 
them. It is a tribute to our own troops 
also, who, by no less courage, broke down 
the stubborn resistance and captured the 
garrison. 

I have already described the earlier 
phases of the siege. * * * But after 
that, when our men were separated from 
the enemy by only a yard or two or by 
only a barricade or two, the artillery on 
both sides ceased to fire upon Ovillers 
lest the gunners should kill their own 
men. They barraged intensely round 
about. Our shells fell incessantly to the 
north and east. So that the beleaguered 
garrison should not get supplies or rein- 
forcements we made a wall of death 
about them. But, though no shells now 
burst over the ground where many dead 
lay strewn, there was artillery of a 
lighter kind, not less deadly. It was the 
artillery of machine guns and bombs. 
The Prussian Guards made full use of 
the vaulted cellars and ruined houses. 
They made a series of small keeps which 
were defended almost entirely by ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

Between the attacks of our bombing 
parties they went below ground into 
dark vaults, where it was safe enough 
from trench mortar and hand grenades, 
leaving a sentry or two on the lookout 
for any infantry assault. As soon as 
we advanced, the machine guns set to 





work and played their hose of bullets 
across the ground which:our men had 
to cover. 


One by one, by getting around about 
them, by working zigzag ways through 
cellars and ruins, by sudden rushes of 
bombing parties led by young officers 
of daring spirit, we knocked out those 
machine-gun emplacements, and of the 
gunners who served them until yester- 
day there was only a last remnant of 
the garrison left in Ovillers. 


These men of the Third Prussian 
Guard long had been in a hopeless po- 
sition. They were starving because all 
supplies were cut off by our never-end- 
ing barrage. They had no water sup- 
ply, so suffered all the torture of great 
thirst. They were living in a charnal 
house strewn with the dead bodies of 
their comrades and with wounded men 
delirious for lack of drink. 


Human nature could make no longer 
resistance, and at last the officers raised 
the signal of surrender and came over 
with nearly 140 men, who held their 
hands up. 


The fighting had been savage. At 
close grips, in broken earthworks and 
deep cellars, there had been no senti- 
ment, but British soldiers and Germans 
had flung themselves upon each other 
with bombs and any kinds of weapon, 
but now, when all was ended, the last 
of the German garrison was received 
with the honors of war. 


The Battle of the Somme 
Anglo-French Teamwork 


certed offensive against the German 
lines in Picardy, begun July 1 after 
the 
known even in this war of high explo- 
sives, will go down into history as the 
battle of the Somme, and that it will 


|: is not improbable that. the con- 


most terrible bombardment 


mark the beginning of an important 
change in the course of events. It has 
already changed the war map in that 
part of France, and seems likely to 


change it much more as the weeks go 
on. 

Britain at last is fully prepared to 
fight. The great armies recruited and 
trained by Lord Kitchener, with the 
mountains of munitions piled up by Lloyd 
George, have become a_ tremendous’ 
weapon in the skilled hands-of General 
Sir Douglas Haig; and they are sup- 
ported on the right by a French army 
under General Foch that has shown itself 
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more than able to keep pace with them. 
The fighting of the British wing is elo- 
quently described in the foregoing article 
by Philip Gibbs, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the battle of the Somme is a 
joint enterprise of close teamwork under 
the supreme direction of General Joffre. 

Thus far we have heard less of the 
French than of the English wing, but its 
achievement has been equally brilliant. 
The Germans caught between these 
Frenchmen and Peronne, like those 
caught between the British and Bapaume, 
have resisted to the limit of human en- 
durance, but nothing human could sur- 
vive the awful blasting of high explosives 
to which their first and second trench 
lines were subjected; and the Allies now 
have the shells and the men to keep up 
the pressure indefinitely. The stronger 
battalions are henceforth on their side. 

A correspondent who visited the French 
army on July 9 in its advanced position 
near Peronne gives us this glimpse of 
the country over which the battle had 
swept: 

“ As far as the eye can see the view is 
utterly the same; utterly monotonous, 
nothing but desolate slopes that once 
were a thickly populated French coun- 
tryside. The complete inhumanity of 
outlook strikes one tremendously. Here 
two great armies are at death grips, yet 
apart from the incessant tumult of can- 
nonade and the never-ending rows of 
little smoke clouds—new ones forming 
before the preceding ones have time to 
melt—one might be thousands of miles 
from civilization. Our maps are of lit- 
tle assistance. Here should be Feuillers, 
there Flaucourt, further on Assevilliers, 
but one can distinguish nothing save 
heaps of blackened stones that appear 
through the glasses. Even the roads 
have been swept away by the bombard- 
ment. Nothing but ditchlike trench lines 
mark the presence of humans. 


“Suddenly voices cried: ‘Look over 
there, you can see soldiers.’ About half 
a mile before us one sees groups of men 
like ants working busily on the hillside. 
Through the glasses one sees that they 
are sheltering themselves with extraor- 
dinary care. Some have strange cblong 
shields like the ancient Roman legion- 


aries, Others are grouped under a kind 
of casemate on wheels whose roof 
touches the ground in front rising in a 
curve behind to give room for the work- 
ers. Still others hide behind a ripple of 
ground or hillocks. 


“ All are working furiously with picks 
and shovels. I have been told that the 
British losses have been heightened by 
an utter disregard of danger. Even when 
not engaged in attacks our allies seem 
still not to realize the necessity of unre- 
mitting caution. But the French have 
learned the lesson that Verdun hammered 
home—that the best soldier is he who re- 
gards his life as belonging to France, 
something precious, never to be risked 
save when sheer necessity demands it. 
That, combined with the magnificent ar- 
tillery service, is the reason why the 
French losses in this battle have been less 
than half—I speak from intimate knowl- 
edge—those in any previous French of- 
fensive in proportion to the number of 
troops engaged.” 

A German correspondent, describing 
the battle of July 12, wrote to a leading 
Berlin newspaper: 

“The violent English attacks that de- 
veloped on Monday afternoon on the road 
from Albert to Bapaume, and whose prin- 
cipal blow was directed against our posi- 
tion from Ovillers to La Boisselle, at Con- 
talmaison, the Wood of Mametz, Bazen- 
tin-le-Grand, and the woods of Bernafay 
and Thrones, have continued uninter- 
guptedly for forty-eight hours, having 
increased to unheard-of violence. Ap- 
proximately fourteen kilometers long, the 
attacking front presents a picture of one 
immense battle, swaying now one way, 
now the other. 

“The English, who have a colossal 
numerical superiority, hurl attacking 
wave after wave, division after division, 
against our defenses, staking everything 
on a renewed embittered effort to wipe 
out the failure of the first offensive week 
by widening the strip of ground so far 
gained by them, in order to give the 
wedge driven into our lines a broader 
front. 

“What our troops have performed in 
stemming this attacking flood and what 
they still are doing every moment belong 
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to the most glorious deeds of this war. 
Repeatedly in the course of these charges 
of unheard-of embitteredness, which con- 
tinue day and night, the English have 
succeeded in temporarily getting a foot- 
ing on the edge of positions they strove 
to take, but so far we have invariably 
succeeded in tearing their achieved suc- 
cess away from them by our counterat- 
tacks. 

“ The French are mainly pressing for- 
ward in the region of Estrées and Belloy, 
and also against Barleux—in other 
words, against our defensive dams on our 
south and southeast flanks. Here, too, 
the attacks follow one another like waves. 
A stubborn battle rages incessantly, in 
which the enemy’s embittered passion for 
gaining ground and the loyal and glorious 
firmness of our defenders measure 
strength. Particularly Hill 97 and La 
Maisonette continue to be the favorite 
goal of the French. Their attempts to 
storm them continue to be checked by our 
barrier fire. Likewise, their mass storms 
in the sector from Belloy to Barleux col- 
lapsed, with frightful losses, in our fire. 


“ But the battle continues, and these 
two sectors in the enemy’s offensive have 
perhaps not yet reached their last hor- 
rible climax of intensity.” 


In the first ten days the Anglo-French 
Armies had, to quote Sir Douglas Haig, 
“completed the methodical capture of 
the whole of the enemy’s first system of 
defense on a front of 14,000 yards,” and 
had taken 22,000 German prisoners and 
104 guns. By the end of the first fort- 
night they had shattered the second line 
of German defenses and paused to fortify 
themselves in their new positions. At 
the present writing they are undergoing 
heavy counterattacks, but are holding 
most of what they have won. They are 
prepared to keep up a slow and steady 
pressure, pounding every step of the way 
with heavy shells if necessary. 

The British method of storming 
trenches, which has won the admiration 
of French officers, is to combine the 
smashing of concrete shelters under 
heavy shell fire with a system of night 
raiding by scouting parties. The raiders 
locate hidden machine guns and finish 
the destruction cf barbed-wire entangle- 
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ments, thus opening the way for the 
usual charges of infantry. If Sir Doug- 
las Haig ever breaks through into open 
country he will make extensive use of 
cavalry. 

David Lloyd George, in his new réle 
of War Minister, gives this explanation 
of the latest turn of events: 


“We have crossed the watershed, and 
now victory is beginning to flow in our 
direction. This change is due to the im- 
provement in our equipment. The Brit- 
ish Navy has until recently absorbed 
more than half the metal workers of this 
country. The task of building new ships 
and repairing the old ones for the gigan- 
tic navy, and fitting and equipping them, 
occupies the energies of a million men. 
Most of our new factories are now com- 
plete, most of the machinery has been 
set up. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women, hitherto unaccustomed to 
metal and chemical work, have been 
trained for munitions making. 


“ Every month we are turning out hun- 
dreds of guns and howitzers, light, 
medium, and heavy; our heavy guns are 
rolling in at a great rate, and we are 
turning out nearly twice as much ammu- 
nition in a single week and, what’s more, 
nearly three times as much heavy shell, 
as we fired in the great offensive in 
September, although the ammunition we 
expended in that battle was the result of 
many weary weeks’ accumulation. The 
new factories and workshops we set up 
have not yet attained one-third their full 
capacity, but their output is now increas- 
ing with great rapidity. Our main diffi- 
culty in organization, construction, equip- 
ment, labor supply, and readjustment has 
been solved. If officials, employers, and 
workmen keep at it with the same zeal 
and assiduity as they have hitherto em- 
ployed, our supplies will soon be over- 
whelming. 

“T cannot help thinking that the im- 
provement in the Russian ammunition 
has been one of the greatest and most 
unpleasant surprises the enemy has sus- 
tained. Still, our task is but half accom- 
plished. Every great battle furnishes 
additional proof that this is a war of 
equipment. More ammunition means 
more victories and fewer casualties.” 





Six Weeks of the Russian Drive 


Written for CURRENT HISTORY 
By Charles Johnston 


[See Russian War Map on Page 813] 


T the beginning of the drive the 
A Russian battle front ran nearly 
due north and south from Riga 

to Rumania, not far from the 

27th meridian of east longitude. Its 
length was about 600 miles. Of troops 
standing shoulder to shoulder it would 
take 2,000,000 to guard this line; a 
double row would number 4,000,000 men. 
The active Russian Army of the West 
before war broke out numbered twenty- 
seven corps, or 1,080,000 men, to whom 
probably twice as many reserve corps 
were added during the mobilization. It 
is probable that the fighting line on the 
Russian front contains about the same 
number, seventy-five to eighty army 
corps, with ample reserves immediately 
available. These men are divided into 
about a dozen armies of six or seven 


army corps (240,000 to 280,000 men) 
each, spread along the line from north to 
south. 


These dozen armies are gathered into 
three groups—the north, the centre, and 
the south. General Kuropatkin, War 
Minister and Commander in Chief in the 
war of 1905-6 against Japan, commands 
the northern group, whose most impor- 
tant task is the defense of the Dwina 
from Riga to Dvinsk. General Evert 
commands the centre army group. Gen- 
eral Brusiloff commands the group of the 
south, to which the most active part in 
the offensive has hitherto been assigned. 

General Brusiloff’s army group is 
divided into four armies. The most 
northern of the four, operating in the 
direction of Kovel and Vladimir-Volynski, 
(the Styr-Stokhod region,) is commanded 
by General Keladin; the second from the 
north, operating against the northeast 
corner of Galicia in the general direction 
of Lemberg, is commanded by General 
Sakharoff; the third from the north, 
which is aiming due west toward Stanis- 
lavoff, (Stanislau,) is commanded by 


General Cherbacheff; the fourth and 
southernmost is commanded by the brill- 
iant and successful General Lechitski. 

Opposed to the three Russian army 
groups are three Teutonic army groups. 
The most northern, facing General Kuro- 
patkin, is commanded by Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg. The Teutonic army 
group of the centre, facing General Evert 
about the Pripet River and marshland, 
is commanded by Prince Leopold. The 
southern Teutonic army group was, when 
the drive began, under the command of 
Archduke Friedrich of Austria; he 
appears to have been superseded by 
General Linsingen, who defended the 
Carpathians against General Brusiloff a 
year and a half ago. 


It is probable that each of the four 
armies which make up General Brusi- 
loff’s army group contains six or seven 
corps, or about 250,000 men, and that, 
whatever may be their losses, each corps 
will be kept continually up to its full 
strength. It is known that Russia 
recently brought to the fighting line some 
3,000,000 new troops between the ages 
of 21 and 23. On them the brunt of the 
present fighting is falling, and they have 
done brilliantly. There is also abundance 
of large guns and shells. 

Thus equipped, the new Russian 
armies began the drive in the first days 
of June, bringing a steady and fairly 
equal pressure to bear on practically the 
whole front from the Pripet marshes 
(the great swamp country about Minsk 
and Pinsk) southward to the Rumanian 
frontier. Meanwhile the two army 
groups further north, under General 
Kuropatkin and General Evert, began 
systematically to hammer the forces 
along their line, under Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg and Prince Leopold, 
with such vigor, so real a threat of 
immediate offensive, that there could be 
small possibility of withdrawing Teu- 
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tonic forces from any of these northern 
points to stiffen the lines further south, 
against which the real drive was directed. 
But we should keep clearly in mind that, 
should the northern Teutonic army 
groups show signs of weakening at any 
point between Riga and the Pripet, 
tussia will immediately start B forward 
drive at that point. She now has the 
men, the guns, and the organization to 
do this. Kuropatkin or Evert may at 
any moment receive directions to advance 
from General Alexeieff, Commander in 
Chief under the Emperor, to whom is 
intrusted the task of correlating the 
movements of the three army groups, 
while General Shuvaieff, as War Min- 
ister, keeps up the flow of men and 
munitions. 


The Teutonic line did not resist the 
Russian line equally at all points. The 
Austrian armies under the Archduke 
Josef Ferdinand and General Puhallo, 
charged with the defense of Lutsk and 
Dubno, were driven backward, early 
losing both these strongly fortified towns. 
The Teutonic line began to bend back at 
that point toward Kovel and Vladimir- 
Volynski, and in this direction General 
Keladin’s Russian army has just crossed 
the Stokhod River and is approaching 
Kovel. The Teutonic army below these, 
operating under General Boehm-Ermolli 
to the west of Tarnapol, held its ground 
more firmly, though it was also driven 
backward from its lines. To the south 
of this, again, General von Bothmer was 
pushed steadily back to and across the 
Stripa (one of the north-and-south tribu- 
taries on the east bank of the Dniester) 
by General Cherbacheff. At the southern 
end of the line General von Pflanzer- 
Ballin, generally spoken of in the bul- 
letins as General Pflanzer, was caught 
by the brilliant strategy of General 
Lechitski, who was very abundantly sup- 
plied with Cossack cavalry, (not included 
in the system of twenty-seven army corps 
above described,) who are perfectly 
adapted to the rapidly moving warfare 
we have witnessed in Bukowina. 


It would seem that General Lechitski 
so heavily attacked Czernowitz, the cap- 
ital of Bukowina, from the east that the 
whole attention and resources of General 
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Pfianzer were concentrated on meeting 
this attack. Meanwhile Lechitski sent 
further forces up the Pruth, just south 
of which Czernowitz lies, to the railroad 
town of Snyatin, the capture of which 
secured possession to the Russians of the 
one railroad by which General Pflanzer’s 
forces might have got out of Bukowina 
and westward through the Carpathians 
to some Hungarian base. But General 
Pflanzer seems to have held on too long. 
Not only did he find Czernowitz taken 
by fierce Russian assaults across the 
Pruth, but when, after losing the city, 
he turned to escape he found the Rus- 
sians had got ahead of him and were 
already’ astride of the railroad at 
Snyatin. 


From the Czernowitz-Snyatin line, thus 
taken, General Lechitski opened out his 
forces like a fan, sweeping the pieces of 
General Pflanzer’s army southward to- 
ward the Rumanian frontier and west- 
ward toward the Carpathian foothills, 
which come far forward on the Bukowina 
lowlands. At this stage the Cossacks be- 
gan to do yeoman’s service, racing after 
the retreating Austrians and even mak- 
ing their way at two or three points 
through the passes into Hungarian Tran- 
sylvania. 


General Lechitski has, perhaps, been 
criticised for sending his Cossacks 
through the passes to the Hungarian 
plains; but it should be remembered that 
there lie the most fertile wheat fields of 
the Central Empires, and that the prin- 
ciples of war impose on Lechitski the duty 
of destroying them if he possibly can. 
Hence the frenzied haste of the Hunga-. 
rian harvesters recently reported from 
Vienna. 


But much more important from a stra- 
tegic point of view were the operations of 
General Lechitski to the north and west 


of Snyatin. The railroad runs north- 
west, up the valley of the Pruth, to Kolo- 
mea, whence one branch goes north to 
Stanislavoff, the base of General von 
Bothmer’s army, while another branch 
goes west by Korosmezo to Hungary. By 
capturing Kolomea Lechitski thus cut the 
main artery which was feeding General 
von Bothmer’s army. The later capture 
of Delatyn, on the branch line to Hun- 
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gary, strengthened Lechitski’s command 
of the southern Galician railroad system, 
which had been feeding General von 
Bothmer’s army. 

In part this menace from behind, in 
part the steadily growing pressure of the 
Russian forces under General Cherba- 
cheff, has been compelling General von 
Bothmér to retreat, first relaxing his 
hold on the Stripa, which he had defended 
with great vigor and skill. Next in order 
is likely to be an equally skillful and vig- 
orous defense by his army of the Koro- 
piec and then of the Zlota Lipa, the two 
next north and south tributaries of the 
Tiniester, as he falls back westward to the 
Dniester, and then across it to Stanis- 
lavoff. But it is quite evident that he is 
in grave danger at present of holding on 
too long, as General Pflanzer did at Czer- 
nowitz, and allowing Lechitski’s agile 
and athletic troops to get up behind him 
and cut off his retreat. 


But the removal of General von Both- 
mer’s army, or its circumvention by the 
fleet-footed Lechitski, would mean an ex- 
actly similar menace to General Boehm- 
Ermolli’s army in its turn, and a danger- 
ous threat against Lemberg from the 
south. And theoretically, now that the 
Russians have got around the Teutonic 
right flank, it is possible that they may 
continue the rolling-up process as far as 
Riga and the Baltic. But, needless to 
say, the Teutonic armies will not wait for 
this, but will slowly move backward, to 
keep their menaced right wing in safety 
so far as is possible. 

One of the wonders of the Russian ad- 
vance is, how the flying army of Lechit- 
ski is supplied; of necessity he must be 
holding a stiff force before General von 
Bothmer’s right wing, to guard against a 

uick thrust southward at the Russian 
line of supplies across the Dniester. But 
even then the problem of transportation 
is a tremendous one. We may conjecture, 
however, that much of the food for Le- 
chitski’s army (but no part of its muni- 
tions) is coming up the railroad from 
Czernowitz and from Rumania, further 
down the line. 

A danger against which Lechitski will 
presently have to guard is an attack di- 
rected against him by new forces coming 
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up from Hungary through the Carpa- 
thian passes. It is even reported that 
Field Marshal von Mackensen, whose 
brilliant drive of the Spring of 1915 is 
now in appearance being reversed, is pre- 
paring just such a force, behind the Car- 
pathians. But so far this is only rumor. 
Once Lechitski gets a firm hold on the 
passes, this will be vastly more difficult. 


Meanwhile, the Russian drive toward 
Kovel is being stiffly opposed by the 
army of General von Linsingen with 
a strong leaven of German forces among 
the Austrian troops. But the Rus- 
sian drive has already gone so far that 
the Teutons have been shaken out of the 
positions they had been all Winter pre- 
paring, the steel and concrete trenches 
which are the last word of modern field 
defense. It seems unlikely that they can 
extemporize further lines of defense in 
the rear as strong as those which the 
Russian big guns have already smashed. 
Therefore it would be logical to look for 
a steady Russian advance to, and then > 
beyond, Kovel and Vladimir-Volynski. 
Needless to say, every foot of the way 
will be stubbornly contested by the Teu- 
tons; but as soon as Kovel and Vladimir- 
Volynski fall, there will inevitably arise 
the question of readjusting the Teuton 
lines northward from Kovel, perhaps all 
the way to Dwinsk and Riga. On the 
northern sector General Kuropatkin has 
begun what may be a general offensive, 
and General Sakharoff has driven the ad- 
vance defenders of Kovel back across the 
Lipa. 

Maximilian Harden, who has a high 
reputation for fearless truth-speaking, 
declared, in the early days of July, that 
Germany had thirty army corps ready in 
barracks, with 600,000 new recruits 
available each year. That Austria has 
any great available reserves seems un- 
likely. But it is quite evident that, if the 
German thirty corps have to be divided 
between the west and the east, and if the 
Russians have been accounting for a 
daily average of nearly 10,000 men, or, 
say, an army corps in four or five days, 
that part of the thirty German corps 
available for the eastern front may not, 
theoretically, go much beyond tiding over 
the Summer months, 





War Events From Two Viewpoints 


In order that no phase of the truth may be overlooked, Current History offers two expert 
interpretations of the military events of the month, one written from the German, the other 


from the American point of view. 


[AMERICAN View] 
The Month’s Military Developments 
From June 15 to July 15, 1916 
By J. B. W. Gardiner 


Formerly Lieutenant Eleventh United States Cavalry 


[See Maps of Russian Front on Pages 812 and 813] 


O period of the war has been as 
full of interest as the month just 
passed. For the first time since 
war was declared the Allies have 

not only found the key to success, if 
such a key there is, but are using it. The 
German position is often referred to as 
an iron band within which the Teutons 
are fighting not only to go ahead them- 
selves, but to keep the Allies out. This 
is a figure not altogether inexact. The 
Germans are surrounded by enemies, in 
contact with the Teuton forces at almost 
every point. Such fighting as the Allies 
have done heretofore, except where they 
were acting on the defensive against a 
German attack, has been on isolated sec- 
tors. There has been no attempt at a 
general offensive, and such attacks as 
have been made have been planned for 
with no idea of co-operation with other 
fronts, but have been independent of any 
general plan. 

The present general offensive is the 
result of the planning of the Allied Gen- 
eral Staff, an entirely new body which 
came into existence only a few months 
ago, but which is now directing all the 
Allies’ moves. For the first time in the 
war the Allies are all under a single 
command, and the movements of each 
are subordinated to the general good. 

About the middle of May last the Aus- 
trians began their offensive move against 
Italy, and unquestionably Italy was get- 
ting the worst of the fighting. There 
was but one way to stop the offense, and 
that was to attack the Austrians heavily 


in some other field. Russia waited until 
the Austrians had become thoroughly 
committed to the Italian offensive, until 
they had gone so far that they could 
not draw back, and then struck with the 
accumulated power of nine months’ prep- 
aration. The break in the Austrians and 
the tremendous losses they suffered 


forced the Germans to their assistance, 
as the entire Teuton line from Riga to 


Bessarabia was threatened. The Germans 
collected men from every possible quar- 
ter, and, massing in the centre of the 
Russian attack—that is, west of the 
Lutsk salient—held up the Russian drive 
at the Stokhod River. 

On the western front the Allies were 
strangely quiet. The British had not 
left their trenches for months, the 
French were resisting the German pres- 
sure at Verdun, but were not taking the 
initiative themselves. They waited also, 
waited until Germany had had time to 
transfer troops from the west to the east 
if she intended to do so, and then they 
struck. 

Today, then, the Teutons find them- 
selves for the first time feeling the full 
force of the Allies on every front. It is 
an entirely new experience and it is not 
to be wondered at that the military 
critics of Germany openly state that Ger- 
many’s situation is one to worry about. 
Heretofore Germany has been able, 
through the  “ one-attack-at-a-time ” 
policy of the Allies, to throw reinforce- 
ments at a threatened point as soon as 
the attack developed. Interior lines of 
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communication and excellent railroad 
lines reduced this problem to its simplest 
form. But this situation exists no longer. 
Germany is being attacked at every point 
in the circle with which the Central 
Powers are girded. To weaken one point 
in order to strengthen another is now to 
court disaster. The war has been re- 
duced not to a question of staying power 
alone, but to the question of the ability 
of the Germans to stand against the con- 
centrated power of the entire Entente, 
applied with tremendous pressure to 
every point on the German front. 


The Allies’ attacks are just beginning, 
in fact are not yet six weeks old. The 
end is still a long way off, whichever way 
the tide of battle may swing. It may 


well be, however, that we are now seeing 
the beginning of the first real move 
toward peace. 

On June 15, when Jast month’s review 
was written, the Russians were conduct- 
ing two offensives, one along the Rovno- 
Kovel railroad in Volhynia, the other 
against the bridgehead of Czernowitz. 
Beginning at the Pripet and running 
south, the Russian position at that time 
was along the east bank of the Styr as 
far south at Kolki, where the line broke 
to the west in a wide curve, reaching a 
point about twenty miles east of Kovel 
on the Kovel-Rovno railroad. From here 
it broke to the east again, coming back 
to about the original meridian in North- 
ern Galicia, and then following the line 
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SCENE OF THE BRITISH AND FRENCH DRIVE IN PICARDY. 
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of the Stripa River, crossing the Dnies- 
ter at its junction with the Stripa and 
breaking east near the Pruth at Czerno- 
witz. 

This line was one in which practically 
every feature of terrain favored the 
Teutons. The Styr is in itself not only 
difficult to cross but is lined throughout 
almost its entire length with broad marsh 
belts, which make it the most admirable 
defensive obstacle imaginable. Further 


south, where the line bent westward, the 
Stokhod, on which the Germans were re- 
sisting the Russian advance on Kovel, 
was also an admirable defensive screen. 
The western bank is lined with high hills 
which overlook wide stretches of country 
on the eastern bank, so that an attack 
coming from the east is visible almost 
from the time it starts. To the south 
the same general condition prevailed. 
Everywhere the Teuton forces were safe- 
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ly ensconced behind defensive screens of 
rivers with hills behind them. 

For many days the Russians attacked 
fiercely along the Stokhod, where the Ger- 
mans were in force, but could make no 
headway. In their retreat the Austrians 
had destroyed all the bridges and cross- 
ings over the river, and the Russians 
were unable to construct and maintain 
others in the face of the German fire. 
After a period of ill-success, the Russian 
attack shifted to the north. The prin- 
cipal object here was defensive. The 
northern side of the salient which the 
Russians had driven forward was a 
danger point. If the Germans could 
force it to give way, their entire move- 
ment would collapse. It was necessary 
therefore to straighten their line. 


The attack came from a point just 
north of Czartorisk, and was almost im- 
mediately successful. The forcing of the 
river was accomplished and the Russians 
poured through the gaps. The great 
break in the line occurred where the 
Styr is crossed by the Kovel-Sarny rail- 
road, and consequently it was along this 
line that the Russian advance was made. 


For fourteen miles over a wide front the 
German retreat continued until finally 
the line of the lower Stokhod was reached 
and the Russian advance was halted. The 


Russians, however, did succeed in 
straightening out their line as far as the 
Galician border, thereby eliminating all 
future danger of an attack from the 
north. 

In Bukowina Russian successes were 
even more marked. Czernowitz fell into 
their hands on June 16, and the gateway 
to the Austrian crown land was flung 
wide open. The Russians crossed the 
Pruth, driving the Austrians in disorder 
before them and taking one position after 
another. It seemed for a time that the 
entire right wing of the Austrians was 
to be cut off from the main body and 
captured. In Southern Bukowina, after 
having been driven back to the ridges of 
the Carpathian Mountains, they suc- 
ceeded in making good their retreat 
through Kirlibaba Pass. Further to the 
north, between the Dniester and the 
Pruth, the Russian progress was also un- 
checked. Town after town fell into their 
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hands. Kolomea, the principal railroad 
centre of that section, was taken and the 
entire position of the Austrians along 
the Stripa threatened. As a matter of 
fact, the Russian advance carrying west 
of Tlumacz has already completely out- 
flanked the Stripa line, so that, if the 
Austrians now holding the Russians in a 
temporary check along the Stanislau- 
Nadvorna line give way, the Austrian 
ferces south of the Northern Galician 
border will be threatened with positive 
disaster. 

The blow which the Russians have de- 
livered to the Teutons has been one of 
the hardest given to any belligerent dur- | 
ing the entire war. Not even the great 
German drive of last year has had the 
effect of the Russian offense of the past 
six weeks. In this case it is much more 
than a loss of territory; it is almost the 
destruction of an army. Russia had vast 
reserves on which to fall back. 


Austria apparently has none. Austria 
alone of all the belligerents is practically 
exhausted. Only a week ago the Aus- 
trian Department of War endeavored to 
get the consent of the Government to call 
into the military service all men between 
the ages of 56 and 60. Nothing could 
show more eloquently the very dire 
straits into which the Austrian Army 
has fallen. 

The Russian blow has had more to do 
with this state of affairs than anything 
any other belligerent has done. Italy 
has, of course, offered some contribution. 
But the lion’s share has been Russia’s. 
In this period of six weeks Russia has 
taken prisoner nearly 300,000 troops. In 
addition to this there have been vast 
captures of military supplies of all kinds, 
guns of all calibres, and, what the Rus- 
sians most need, machine guns. It is 
not too much to say now that Austria, 
as an offensive force, has been eliminated 
from the war. Never again will we see 
an offensive movement initiated by 
Francis Joseph’s troops. Needless to say, 
this is a great victory, and comes very 
near to being a decision. 

On July 1 the long-expected offen- 
sive of the Allies on the western front 
started. The scene of action was from 
Thiepval, a few miles north of Albert, to 
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Foucaucourt, north of Chaulnes. This 
was the first serious effort the French 
and the British had made since last Sep- 
tember, when they struck in Artois 
and Champagne. Following the lessons 
learned from the Germans at Verdun, 
however, there was no attempt made to 
thrust deeply into the line as before; 
the movement was a consistent and con- 
stantly maintained push. This neces- 
sarily imposed certain delays. The con- 
sumption of shell in preparing for the 
infantry attack is excessive, the avenues 
of supply not sufficient to maintain a 
steady flow of the necessary volume. 
Consequently, after each preparation, 
when the infantry has gone ahead, it is 
necessary to wait before sending the in- 
fantry on again until a new supply has 
been brought up to the new front. With 
this understanding it can properly be 
said that, in spite of all opposition, the 
French and British lines have moved for- 
ward uninterruptedly. 


The French, who held the line south 
of the Somme, have, up to this writing, 
made the greater progress. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the French at- 
tack was in the nature of a surprise, 
whereas the British offense was well ad- 
vertised and was therefore expected. 
The French have carried the Germans 
back toward Peronne, almost to the 
banks of the Somme. They swept for- 
ward, day after day, the German re- 
sistance being totally inadequate, until 
they reached a point on the Somme di- 
rectly across the river from Peronne, 
while south of that point they rested but 
a scant mile from the river. There they 
halted until the British, who had ex- 
perienced the most bitter resistance, 
could catch up and connect the two lines. 

The British attack has been successful 
from the outset where the lines run 
north of and parallel to the Somme. 
Along the Ancre, after some of the hard- 
est fighting of the war, they have been 
able to record but small advances. At 
this date, however, there is every indica- 
tion that the attack along the east bank 
of the Ancre has been abandoned, and 
that all future efforts, until the German 
salient has been cleared out, will be 
teward the north between Contalmaison 
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and Hardecourt. The British move is 
leveled at Bapaume, the greatest rail- 
road centre in this region: Two of the 
main French national systems pass 
through this town, and both of them are 
essential to the Germans if they wish to 
retain their present positions. 

So far the indications are that the 
British will be able to reach their ob- 
jective. Starting in low ground, with 
what might be termed the Plateau of 
Bapaume, rising almost threé miles away 
in their immediate front, they have cov- 
ered this three miles and appear to be 
safely intrenched on the edge of the 
plateau. The German first and second 
lines—defenses that they have had al- 
most two years to perfect—have fallen, 
and the third line is now under bom- 
bardment. It is a question now entirely 
of shell supply. If the organization of 
British industry for war purposes has 
reached the point where the supply plus 
the stock equals the demand it does not 
seem that the Germans, with their 
dwindling numbers, can hold their pres- 
ent lines much longer. If the next month 
shows no material change in the relative 
positions, however, still another offensive 
at some later date will have to be under- 
taken before the Soisson salient has been 
fiattened. In the other theatres the month 
has not produced any. startling change. 
In Trentino the Italians, after the Rus- 
sian attack on the Austrian line was well 
under way, seized the initiative and have, 
by consistent fighting, recovered at least 
half of the distance previously lost to 
the Austrians. The fighting is still go- 
ing on, and the Italians seem to be gain- 
ing important local victories. 

The operations in Mesopotamia have 
been practically suspended. The terrific 
heat in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates prohibits any extensive activ- 
ity. Further north, however, in the 
Caucasus, the Russians are again ad- 
vancing with rapidity and have reached 
and hold strongly a point half way be- 
tween Erzerum and Erzingan. This 
campaign has not yet reached the point 
where it is a menace to the Turkish arms. 
It is filling its purpose, however, in pre- 
venting any attempt to invade Egypt or 
to send the Turkish Army to other fields. 
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HE events of the past month in al 
theatres of war have clearly demon- 
strated that the trench is not the 

last word in military science. The Ger- 
man campaign against Verdun and the 
two offensives on the southeastern and 
western front have substituted mobile 
action for position warfare. The open 
battle has wrested the decision from 
trench warfare. Destruction—no longer 
the exhaustion—of the enemy once more 
forms the keynote of strategy and the 
aim of all actions. 

The possession of the fortress of Ver- 
dun in itself has become a purely inci- 
dental matter as far as its strategical 
importance is concerned. At Verdun 
bleeds, in heroic resistance, an open 


wound on the body of French military 


power. 

The great offensive movements in the 
west and southeast also have the strategy 
of destruction as their guiding principle. 
The military expert of The London Times 
writes, “ Our principal aim is to kill or 
wound 200,000 Germans every month,” 
and on the eastern front the Russian 
steam roller has been pressed into service 
to “crush” the enemy. 

Thus, on a wide detour, the strategy 
that is to determine the decision has re- 
turned to its point of inception, which 
was marked, immediately after the out- 
break of the war, by the Russian invasion 
of East Prussia and the German advance 
on Paris. Also, the decision has re- 
turned to the same local theatres of 
operation on which it had struck its first 
blows. The driving power of the Allies 
has obtained a degree of additional 
strength that corresponds with the con- 
solidation of the theatres of operation. 
Moreover, the new local concentration 
has made possible a closer unity of action 
on the part of the allied forces, as 


demonstrated in the simultaneous Rus- 
sian, Franco-British, and Italian offen- 
sives. 

Any definition of the present situation 
must be made with this question in view: 
How and how far have the actual events 
up to date served the ultimate aim, 
namely, the destruction of the enemy ? 

The great Russian drive on the Volhyn- 
ian, Galician, and Bukowina fronts was 
begun with the following basic ideas: 
First, an advance along the Kovel-Cholm- 
Lublin railway; second, along the Rovno- 
Dubno-Brody-Lemberg railway, (right 
wing;) third, against Tarnopol and fur- 
ther along the railroad to Rohatyn across 
the Dniester against the Styr; fourth, 
via Buczacz and Stanislau against the 
Wyszkow Pass of the Eastern Carpa- 
thians; fifth, against Czernowitz. (Three 
and four form the centre, five constitutes 
the left wing.) 

This offensive, thought out on a gi- 
gantic scale and begun over an equally 
gigantic area, under the command of 
General Brusiloff, the leading Russian 
adherent of the mobile strategy, was di- 
rected against four army groups of the 
Central Powers, from north to south, in 
the following order: Linsingen, Arch- 
duke Josef Ferdinand, Bothmer, and 
Pflanzer-Baltin. On four lines of attack 
the offensive was put into motion. The 
Russians proposed to put alongside the 
victorious Galician “ break-through bat- 
tle” of the Central Powers in 1915 a 
similar success on a far wider front. 
General Brusiloff has no smaller ambi- 
tion than to achieve for Russia what the 
Galician battle and the subsequent Polish 
campaign did not achieve for the Teu- 
tonic allies. 

In powerful frontal attacks, with a 
tetal disregard for sacrifices in human 
material and often a senseless waste of 
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munitions, the right wing of 
the far-flung Russian attack- 
ing line succeeded in occupy- 
ing the Volhynian fortress 
triangle and in pushing ahead 
beyond Lutsk and from Dub- 
no, in a northerly direction, 
against the railway Kovel- 
Chelm-Lublin, as well as in a 
westerly and southwesterly 
direction against Lemberg. 

Simultaneously the Russian 
centre drove against South- 
eastern Galicia, against Tar- 
nopol, and the Tarnopol-Lem- 
berg railway, and further 
south against Buczacz and 
Stanislau and against the 
Carpathian passes that lead 
to the Hungarian plain. 

The extreme left wing was 
directed against the Buko- 
wina, with Czernowitz the 
chief aim, and one eye cast 
toward Rumania, 
border is the southeastern 
“fence” of this theatre of 
operations. The military sit- 
uation then took the follow- 
ing course: 

1. Volhynian Front: The 
Russian forces advancing 
from Lutsk in a northwest- 
erly direction against Kovel 
were checked on both banks 
of the Styr between the 
Lutsk-Kovel railway and the 
Kolki-Torya sector as well as 
on the Sokul-Kolki line, by 
the army of General von 
Linsingen. 

To the southwest of Lutsk 
the Austro-Hungarian army 
under Archduke Josef ci a hurled 


itself against the advancinlg Russians at 
Gorochow, not far from | 
ynski. 

2. Galician Front: On the Stripa the 
army of the Bavarian General, Count von 
Bothmer, rendered successful resistance. 
Here the Russian attempt to break 
through failed in the same manner as 
had the effort on the Volhynian front. 
All Russian attacks near Przemloka, in 
the region of Buczacz, were beaten off. 
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After the steam roller’s initial suc- 
cesses in overrunning the enemy’s first 
lines, the “ break-through battle” on the 
Russian right wing and in the centre 
was brought to a standstill. For decisive 
suecesses could be achieved only when, as 
in the case of the Galician “ break- 
through battle,” the initial fury and driv- 
ing power did not slacken for a moment. 
As soon as they weakened the materiali- 
zation of the aims was forthwith made 
doubtful. Thereupon the greatest mobil- 
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ity of action was observed on the Russian 
left wing, on the Bukowina front, to 
which the original basic plan had as- 
signed the least important military role. 
Czernowitz, the Bukowina capital, was 
occupied. The possession of this city is 
of no great strategic significance. Orig- 
inally we were told that the Russian ob- 
jective on the Bukowina border was the 
Hungarian plain. Then the “ Hungarian 
Plain” suddenly disappeared from the 
strategical calculations. The new asser- 
tion was that the advance of the Russian 
left wing was directed against the rail- 
way Czernowitz-Stanislau-Styj, and fur- 
ther along the Dniester against Lemberg. 
But in the meantime the army of Count 
von Bothmer had brought the offensive 
of the Russian centre at Buczacz, on the 
Galician frontier, to a standstill. 


Lemberg, too, was soon eliminated 
from the calculations. Again the direc- 
tion of the Russian advance was changed. 
The masses were directed southward. 
Radautz and Suczawa were taken, and 
the Russian lines were then extended 
along the Rumanian frontier as far as 
Kimpolung to the west. Now it is as- 
serted that the Russians will from this 
line break through into the interior of 
Hungary. The way leads across the 
eastern Carpathians and through the 
Kirlibaba Pass, where the Russians were 
severely defeated last year when they 
made their first attempt to force the 
Carpathians. 

The moment the great offensive had 
been brought to a standstill on the Rus- 
sian right wing, in Volhynia, and in the 
centre, in Southern Galicia, the coher- 
ence and unity of the cperations were 
shaken on the entire front; the offensive 
of the left wing assumed the character 
of a suddenly stopped dash, and the 
danger arose that the whole front might 
ke “rolled up” by a Teuton counterof- 
fensive, while there was also the menace 
of a flanking attack against the pro- 
truding Russian wing. The idea of 
reaching the Hungarian plain in a west- 
ward advance from Czernowitz has long 
since been abandoned. The occupation 
of Kolomea gave rise to the theory that 
the Russians proposed to reach Lemberg 
by way of Stanislau, advancing in a 


northwesterly direction. On this road 
the Russians must meet the army of 
Count von Bothmer, and that has mean- 
time happened. The Bavarian General, 
however, did not await the enemy’s ap- 
proach, but seized the initiative by push- 
ing his own army forward to meet the 
opponent. From the region around 
Buczacz, the base of his defense line, 
which is directed against the east, he 
advanced from the northeast across the 
Dniester. At Tlumacz, thirty-six kilo- 
meters north of Kolomea and thirty-two 
kilometers southwest of Buczacz, he came 
in contact with the Russians and at- 
tacked them. On a front of sixteen kilo- 
meters he penetrated the Russian posi- 
tions to a depth of seven kilometers. 

The tremendous superiority of the Rus- 
sians in the Bukowina made it possible 
to achieve a series of successes. But 
even the westward advance, via Delatyn, 
aimed probably against the eastern 
passes of the Carpathians, and the north- 
westward drive, against Stanislau and 
probably against Lemberg, are already 
out of all connection with the original 
idea. The further development of the 
offensive is determined solely by events 
in Volhynia. There the army of General 
von Linsingen and that of Archduke 
Josef Ferdinand, to the south, have 
drawn a wide bow around the Russian 
right wing. This bow begins at Kolki, 
runs along the Styr via Sokul, to Saturze, 
east of Vladimir Volynski, then south by 
way of Lokatchi, Gorochow and Veres- 
teschko to Radsivilow, east of Brody. 

The importance of the operations on 
the Volhynian battlefield is evident from 
the tremendous efforts the Russians are 
making to extend this offensive. The 
attacks against the Pripet front of the 
army under Prince Leopold of Bavaria 
are to be taken less as an extension of 
the attacks to the north than as an at- 
tempt to make room north of Kovel for 
the offensive on the southeast front. 
Kovel is the converging point of two rail- 
way lines. In this area there are raging 
at present (middle of July) terrific bat- 
tles on both banks of the Stokhod River. 
General von Linsingen was compelled to 
take his forces from the salient north 
of Kolki on the Styr and to consolidate 
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them closer to Kovel. Strategic con- 
siderations had necessitated this change 
of front. The main task of the armies 
of the Central Powers on the southeast- 
ern front consists in counteracting and 
frustrating the Russian attempt to break 
through. The German and Austro-Hun- 
garian lines are holding firm around 
Baronowitchi as well as on the Volhynian 
front to the north and west of Lutsk; 
they are intact on the East Galician 
front, on the Styr and on the Stripa, on 
the line before Brody and in the region 
of Buczacz. Even the advance of the 
extreme Russian left wing in the Buko- 
wina has not been able to cut the con- 
nection between the various army groups 
of the Central Powers. 

The Anglo-French drive at the 
western front, which began July 1, had 
as the. immediate objective of the left 
wing, Bapaume, that of the centre, 
Combles, and that of the right wing, 
Peronne. Bapaume and Peronne are 
important railway points, vital to the 
German system of communication. They 
are connected by a broad road which, 
if seized by the Allies, would constitute 
an extremely favorable base for a fur- 
ther advance. 

The offensive up to date has gone 
through five phases, as follows: 


1.—The successful first dash of the 
Allies, carried out with a great initial 
momentum and resulting in the over- 
running of the German advanced posi- 
tions and in the retirement by the 
Teutons from their first-line positions 
to those intervening between the first 
and second lines. 


2.—The beginning of the German 
counterattacks. 


38.—The continuation of the advance 
by the French right wing in the di- 
rection of Peronne; the halt in the of- 
fensive on the British left wing against 
Bapaume. 

4.—The slackening of the advance on 
the part of the French right wing and 
the heavy fighting in the centre. 

5.—The dissolution of the great of- 
fensive—which originally was planned 
to be pushed by frontal attacks on the 
whole line on both wings and in the 
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centre—into separate combats on local 
battlefields. ; 

The British in their first onrush took 
several villages and other portions of 
the line from Serre to Mametz. They 
advanced as far as Montauban. The 
Germans rendered stubborn resistance 
on the first day in the position of Fri- 
court, but this position soon became en- 
tirely untenable. The main attack of 
the French was directed against Curlu, 
not far from the Peronne-Combles sec- 
tor. The village fell to the French, as 
did: the village of Frise, to the south- 
east, and the wood of Mereaucourt, 
northwest of the German line. 

On the left flank of the British front, 
between the Ancre brook and La 
Boisselle, the offensive was soon brought 
to a standstill. The British right and 
the French left wings pushed back the 
German lines beyond Thiepval and Ovil- 
lers, as far as La Boisselle and thence 
to the line Contalmaison-Montauban-. 
Hardecourt-Curlu. At that juncture the 
offensive came to a stop in the centre 
as well. Subsequently the further ad- 
vance was confined to the French right 
wing. Thus the 33-kilometer Anglo- 
French front, from which the great of- 
fensive had been launched, and which 
was to drive the Germans out of North- 
ern France and Belgium, had shrunk to 
a line of seven kilometers, from south 


_cf the Somme to Foucacourt. 


Under the fury of the tremendous hos- 
tile artillery fire the German troops on 
the southern area of the Somme battle- 
field were compelled to abandon their first 
line of defense and the positions between 
that and the second. The French ad- 
vanced within a few kilometers of the 
Peronne Railway, which runs along the 
Somme, and crosses the river due south 
of the city. In order to reach the next 
objective, which is Peronne itself, the 
French right wing must cross the Somme, 
and there they must meet the second | 
main line of the German defense system. 

The German counterattacks began on 
the evening of the day the great offen- 
sive was begun. They were directed 
against Serre and Montauban, the posi- 
tions taken by the British, and against 
the French advanced positions on both 
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banks of the Somme. They soon brought 
the advance of the British left wing to a 
standstill. They were extended from 
Thiepval,. in the British centre, as far as 
La Boisselle, south of the Ancre Brook, 
and from Mametz, on the right British 
wing, down to Barleuz and Belloy-en- 
Santerre, on the French front south and 
west of the Somme (the river makes a 
bend in that region) as well as around 
Hardecourt aux Bois, west of the railroad 
from Curlu to Combles. 


The German counterattacks against the 
centre of the allied line of attack isolated 
the advance of the French right wing 
against Peronne and determined the re- 
gion where the decision must fall. The 
decisive battle is now raging on the line 
La Boisselle - Contalmaison - Montauban- 
Hardecourt aux Bois. 


The fate of the Russian offensive on 
the southwestern front will be decided on 
its right wing, that of the Anglo-French 
offensive on the west front in the centre. 
Both offensives have already lost their 
unity of action. 


The moment the advance is brought to 
a standstill on a wide, separate sector of 
the entire front, an offensive loses its 
inherent military character and is dis- 
solved into individual combats on sepa- 
rate battlefields. The counterattacks in 
such cases are always directed against 
that sector of the hostile front which 
“got stuck.” In that sector the enemy 
suffers the severest losses, and there the 
counterattacking forces have the best op- 
portunity to open the road for a general 
counteroffensive. 


If the great allied drive on the western 
front was to affect the situation at Ver- 
dun, that purpose has not been achieved. 
The fact that the German attacks on the 
French fortress have lost nothing of 
their strength and effectiveness proves 
that no troops have been withdrawn from 
the Verdun front. The German Verdun 
campaign is being continued in the same 
old logical and systematic course. On 
the western bank of the Meuse the 
French forces continue to exhaust them- 
selves in vain onslaughts against the 
German positions. On the eastern bank 
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the inner centaine of forts already is the 
objective of the German attacks. Fort 
Vaux has fallen. The Thiaumont field 
work, with Hill 321, the village of Fleury, 
the detached works of Douaumont, all 
have been taken by the Germans. 

From the northeast the attackers con- 
tinue to batter the inner ring of #orts. 
In a mighty onrush they debouched from 
Fleury village and from the woods of 
Vaux and Chapitre, and pushed ahead as 
far as Sainte Fine Capelle. This chapel 
lies immediately before Fort Souville, 
which fronts the Cote de Belleville, the 
last chain of hills separating the attack- 
ers from the fortress proper. Fort Sou- 
ville captured, the fate of Fort Tavannes 
with its field work, La Laufee, is also 
doomed. 

The simultaneous “ great offensives ” 
of the Allies in the west, southeast, and 
south have thrown the Central Powers 
on the defensive everywhere. The de- 
fensive, viewed from the angle of the 
hostile intentions, often is victory. Ul- 
timate success is the more certain when 
the defensive tactics control the mili- 
tary situation and point the way to its 
further development, thereby frustrat- 
ing the enemy’s plans even before the 
counteroffensive has been put into full 
operation. That is what is happening 
today on the southeast front as well as 
in the west. Thus, even on the defen- 
sive, the initiative remains with the 
Germans. 

These battlefields today lie quite re- 
mote from the great army road where 
the decisive events are on the march. 
The strategy of watchful waiting, to 
which trench warfare, too, belongs, has 
given way to actuality. In position 
warfare, which had developed into 
fortress warfare, the artillery spoke the 
decisive word. In mobile warfare and 
in the open field, artillery preparation 
today also plays an important part. But 
the infantry is even today still queen 
of battles. The events of the month 
past have put the crown back upon her 
head. In that respect the great offen- 
sive movements on all fronts of the 
main theatres of war have followed the 
example of the Verdun campaign. 
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“THE TRADE” 


They bear, in place of classic names, 
Letters and numbers on their skin. 
They play their yrisly blindfold games 
In little boxes made of tin. 
Sometimes they stalk the Zeppelin, 
Sometimes they learn where mines are 
laid 
Or where the Baltic ice is thin. 
That is the custom of “ The Trade.” 


Few Prize Courts sit upon their claims. 
They seldom tow their targets in. 
They follow certain secret aims 
Down under, far from strife or din. 
When they are ready to begin 
No flag is flown, no fuss is made 
More than the shearing of a pin. 
That is the custom of “ The Trade.” 


The Scout’s quadruple funnel flames 
A mark from Sweden to the Swin, 
The Cruiser’s thundrous screw proclaims 
Her comings out and goings in. 
But only whiffs of paraffin 
Or creamy rings that fizz and fade 
Show where the one-eyed Death has 
been. 
That is the custom of “ The Trade.” 


Their feats, their fortunes, and their 
fames 
Are hidden from their nearest kin; 
No eager public backs or blames, 
No journal prints the yarns they spin 
(The Censor would not let it in!) 
When they return from run or raid. 
Unheard they work, unseen they win. 
That is the custom of “ The Trade.” 


Some Work in the Baltic 


} I one knows how the title of 
“The Trade” came to be ap- 
plied to the submarine service. 

Some say that the cruisers in- 
vented it because they pretend that sub- 
marine officers look like unwashed chauf- 
feurs. Others think it sprang forth by 
itself, which means that it was coined by 
the lower deck, where they always have 
the proper names for things. Whatever 
the truth, the submarine service is now 

“The Trade,” and if you ask them why 

they will answer, “ What else could you 

call it? The Trade’s ‘the trade,’ of 
course.” 


It is a close corporation, yet it recruits 
its men and officers from every class that 


uses the sea and engines, as well as from 
many classes that never expected to deal 
with either. It takes them; they disap- 
pear for a while and return changed to 
their very souls, for the Trade lives in a 
world without precedents, of which no 
generation has had any previous experi- 
ence—a world still being made and en- 
larged daily. It creates and settles its 
own problems as it goes along, and if it 
cannot help itself no one else can. So 
the Trade lives in the dark and thinks 
out inconceivable and impossible things 
which it afterward puts into practice. 


STAID ADMIRALTY RECORDS 


It keeps books, too, as honest traders 
should. They are almost as bald as 
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ledgers and are written up, hour by hour, 
on a little sliding table that pulls out 
from beneath the commander’s bunk. In 
due time they go to my Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, who presently circulate a few 
carefully watered extracts for the con- 
fidential information of the junior offi- 
cers of the Trade, that these may see 
what things are done, and how. The 
juniors read, but laugh. They have heard 
the stories, with all the flaming detail 
and much of the language, either from a 
chief actor while they perched deferen- 
tially on the edge of a messroom fender, 
or from his subordinate, in which case 
they were not so deferential, or from 
some returned member of the crew pres- 
ent on the occasion, who, between half- 
shut teeth at the wheel, jerks out what 
really happened. There is very little 
going on in the Trade that the Trade 
does not know within a reasonable time. 
But the outside world must wait until 
my Lords of the Admiralty release the 
records. Some of them have been re- 
leased now. 


A TALE OF THE BALTIC 


Let us take, almost at random, an epi- 
sode in the life of his Majesty’s subma- 
rine E-9. It is true that she was com- 
manded by Commander Max Horton, but 
the utter impersonality of the tale makes 
it as though the boat herself spoke. Some 
time ago the E-9 was in the Baltic, in 
the deeps of Winter, where she used to 
be taken to her hunting grounds by an 
ice breaker. 

Obviously, a submarine cannot use her 
sensitive nose to smash heavy ice with, 
so the broad-beamed pushing chaperon 
comes along to see her clear of the thick 
harbor and shore ice. In the open sea, 
apparently, she is left to her own de- 
vices. In company of the ice breaker, 
then, E-9 “ proceeded” (neither in the 
senior nor in the junior service does any 
one officially “ go” anywhere) to “a cer- 
tain position.” Here—it is not stated in 
the book, but the Trade knows every 
aching, single detail of what is left out— 
she spent a certain time in testing ar- 
rangements and apparatus, which may or 
may not work properly, immersed in a 
mixture of block ice and dirty ice cream 
in a temperature well toward zero. 
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This is a pleasant job, made the more 
delightful by the knowledge that if you 
slip off the superstructure the deadly 
Baltic chill will stop your heart long 
before even your heavy clothes can drown 
you. Hence (and this is not in the book, 
either) the remark of the highly trained 
sailorman in these latitudes who, on be- 
ing told by his superior officer in the 
execution of his duty to go to hell, did 
insubordinately and enviously reply, 
“D’you think I’d be here if I could?” 
Whereby he caused the entire personnel, 
beginning with the commander, to say, 
“ Amen,” or words to that effect. 


BAGGING A DESTROYER 


E-9 evidently made things work. Next 
day she reports: “ As circumstances were 
favorable, decided to attempt to bag a 
destroyer.” 

Her “ certain position ”? must have been 
near a well-used destroyer run, for short- 
ly afterward she sees three of them, but 
too far off to attack, and later, as the 
light is failing, a fourth destroyer, to- 
ward which she manoeuvres. “ Depth 
keeping,” she notes, “very difficult, ow- 
ing to heavy swell.” 

An observation balloon on a gusty day 
is almost as stable as a submarine 
“pumping” in a heavy swell, and, since 
the Baltic is shallow, the submarine 
runs the chance of being let down with 
a whack on the bottom. None the less, 
E-9 works her way to within 600 yards 
of the quarry, fires, and waits just long 
enough to be sure that her torpedo is 
running straight and that the destroyer 
is holding her course. Then she “dips 
to avoid detection.” The rest is deadly 
simple: “ At the correct moment after 
firing, forty-five seconds to fifty seconds, 
heard the unmistakable noise of torpedo 
detonating.” Four minutes later she 
rose and “found destroyer had disap- 
peared.” Then, for reasons probably 
connected with other destroyers, who, 
too, may have heard that unmistakable 
sound, she goes to bed below in the chill 
dark till it is time to turn homeward. 


FIGHTING BALTIC ICE 


When she rose she met storm from 
the north and logged it accordingly. 
“ Spray froze as it struck, and bridge be- 
















came a mass of ice. Experienced con- 
siderable’ difficulty in keeping the con- 
ning tower hatch free from ice. Found 
it necessary to keep a man continuously 
employed on this work. Bridge screen 
immovable; ice six inches thick on it. 
Telegraph frozen.” In this state she 
forges ahead till midnight, and any one 
who pleases can imagine the thoughts of 
the continuous employe scraping and 
hammering round the hatch, as well as 
the delight of his friends below when the 
ice-slush spattered down the conning 
tower. At last she considered it “ ad- 
visable to free the boat of ice; so went 
below.” 

In the senior service the two words 
“as requisite” cover everything that need 
not be talked about. E-9 next day “ pro- 
ceeded as requisite” through a series of 
snowstorms and recurring deposits of ice 
on the bridge till she got in touch with 
her friend the ice-breaker; and in her 
company plowed and rooted her way 
back to the work we know. There is 
nothing to show that it was a near thing 
for E-9, but somehow one has the idea 
that the ice-breaker did not arrive any 
too soon for E-9’s comfort and progress. 
(But what happens in the Baltic when 
the ice-breaker does not arrive?) 

That was in Winter. In Summer quite 
the other way. E-9 had to go to bed by 
day very often under the long-lasting 
northern light when the Baltic is as 
smooth as a carpet, and one cannot get 
within a mile and a half of anything with 
eyes in its head, without being put down. 


A DIVE FOR LIFE 


There was one time when E-9, evi- 
dently on information received, took up 
“a certain position ” and reported the sea 
“glassy.” She had to suffer in silence 
while three heavily laden German ships 
went by; for an attack would have given 
away her position. Her reward came next 
day when she sighted (the words run like 
Marryat’s) “ enemy squadron coming up 
fast from eastward, proceeding inshore 
of us.” There were two heavy battle- 
ships with an escort of destroyers, and 
E-9 turned to attack. She does not say 
how she crept up in that smooth sea 
within a quarter of a mile of the leading 
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ship, “a three-funnel ship of either the 
Deutschkand or Braunschweig class,” 
but she managed it, and fired both bow 
torpedoes at her. 

“No. 1 torpedo was seen and heard to 
strike her just before foremost funnel; 
smoke and débris appeared to go as high 
as masthead.” That much E-9 saw be- 
fore one of the guardian destroyers ran 
at her. “So,” says she, “ observing her, 
I took my periscope off the battleship.” 
This was excusable, as the destroyer was 
coming up with intent to kill, and E-9 had 
to flood her tanks and get down quickly. 
Even so, the destroyer only just missed 
her, and she struck bottom in forty-three 
feet. “ But,” says E-9, who, if she could 
not see, kept her ears open, “ at the cor- 
rect interval (the forty-five or fifty sec- 
onds mentioned in the previous case) the 
second torpedo was heard to explode, 
though not actually seen.” E-9 came up 
twenty minutes later to make sure. The 


destroyer was waiting for her, a couple: 


of hundred yards away, and again E-9 
dipped for her life, but “ just had time to 
see one large vessel approximately four 
or five miles away.” 


MOMENTS OF SUSPENSE 


Putting courage aside, think for a mo- 
ment of the mere drill of it all—that last 
dive for that attack on the chosen battle- 
ship; the eye at the periscope watching 
“No. 1 torpedo” get home; the rush of 
the vengeful destroyer; the instant orders 
for flooding everything; the swift descent 
which had to be arranged for, with full 
knowledge of the shallow sea floors wait- 
ing below, and a guess at the course that 
might be taken by the seeking bows 
above, for, assuming a destroyer to draw 
fifteen feet and a submarine on the bot- 
tom to stand twenty-five feet to the top 
of her conning tower, there is not much 
clearance in forty-three feet salt water, 
specially if the boat jumps when she 
touches bottom. 

And, through all these and half a hun- 
dred other simultaneous considerations, 
imagine the trained minds below, count- 
ing, as only torpedomen can count, the 
run of the merciless seconds that should 
tell when that second shot arrived. Then 
“ at the correct interval,” as laid down in 
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the table of distances, the boom and the 
jar of No. 2 torpedo, the relief, the ex- 
haled breath, and untightened lips; the 
impatient waiting for a second peep, and 
when that had been taken and the eye at 
the periscope had reported one little nig- 
ger boy in place of two on the waters, 
perhaps cigarettes, &c., while the destroy- 
er sickled about at a venture overhead. 

Certainly, they give men rewards for 
doing such things, but what reward can 
there be in any gift of Kings or peoples 
to match the enduring satisfaction of 
having done them, not alone, but with 
and through and by trusty and proved 
companions? 

ANOTHER BALTIC BOAT 


E-1, also a Baltic boat, F. N. Laurence 
her commander, had her experience, too. 
She went out one Summer day, and late 
—too late—in the evening sighted three 
transports. The first she hit. While she 
was arranging for the second the third 
inconsiderately tried to ram her before 
her sights were on. So it was necessary 
to go down at once and waste whole 
minutes of the precious scanting light. 
When she rose the stricken ship was 
sinking, and shortly afterward blew up. 
The other two were patrolling near by. 
It would have been a fair chance in day- 
light, but the darkness defeated her, and 
she had to give up the attack. 

It was E-1 which during thick weather 
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came across a squadron of battle cruisers 
and got in on a flanking ship—probably 
the Moltke. The destroyers were very 
much on the alert, and she had to dive at ° 
once to avoid one, which only missed her 
by a few feet. Then the fog shut down 
and stopped further developments. Thus 
do time and chance come to every man. 


The Trade has many stories, too, of 
watching patrols, when a boat must see 
chance after chance go by under her 
nose and write—merely write what she 
has seen. Naturally they do not appear 
in any accessible records. Nor, which is 
a pity, do the authorities release the rec- 
ords of glorious failures, when every- 
thing goes wrong; when torpedoes break 
surface and squatter like ducks; or ar- 
rive full square, with a clang and burst 
of white water, and—fail to explode; 
when the devil is in charge of all the 
motors, and clutches develop play that 
would scare a shoregoing mechanic bald; 
when batteries begin to give off death 
instead of power, and, atop of all, ice or 
wreckage of the strewn seas racks and 
wrenches the hull till the whole leaking 
bag of tricks limps home on six missing 
cylinders and one ditto propeller, plus 
the indomitable will of the red-eyed, 
husky scarecrows in charge. 

There might be worse things in this 
world for decent people to read than 
such records. 


Il. 


Under the Sea of Marmora 
ae war is like an iceberg. We, the 


public, only see an eighth of it 

above water. The rest is out of 
sight, and, as with the berg, one guesses 
its extent by great blocks that break off 
and shoot up to the surface from some 
underlying and outrunning spur a quarter 
of a mile away, so with this war sudden 
tales come to light which reveal un- 
suspected activities in unexpected quar- 
ters. 

One takes it for granted that such 
things are always going on somewhere, 
but the actual emergence of the record 
is always astonishing. 


Once upon a time there were certain 
E-type boats who worked the Sea of 
Marmora with thoroughness and human- 
ity, for the two in English hands are com- 
patible. The roads to their hunting 
grounds were strewn with peril, the 
waters they inhabited were full of eyes 
that gave them no rest, and what they 
lost or expended in wear and tear of the 
chase could not be made good till they 
had run the gauntlet to their base again. 

The full tale of their improvisations 
will probably never come to light, though 
fragments can be picked up at intervals 
in proper places as the men concerned 
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come and go. The Admiralty gives only 
the bones, but those are not as dry as the 
boat’s official story. 


IN THE DARDANELLES 


When the E-14, Lieut. Commander E. 
Courtney-Boyle, went to her work in the 
Sea of Marmora, she, like her sister, 
proceeded on her gas engine up the Dar- 
danelles, and a gas engine by night be- 
tween steep cliffs has been described by 
the lower deck as a full brass band in 
a railway cutting. So a fort picked her 
up with a searchlight and missed her 
with artillery. She dived under the 
mine field that guarded the strait, and 
when she rose at dawn in the narrowest 
part of the channel, which is about one 
mile and a half across, all the forts fired 
at her. 

The water, too, was thick with steam- 
boat patrols, out of which E-14 selected 
a Turkish gunboat and gave her a tor- 
pedo. She had just time to see a great 
column of water shoot as high as the 
gunboat’s mast, when she had to dip 
again, as “the men in a small steamboat 
were leaning over and trying to catch 
hold of the top of my periscope.” 


This sentence, which might have come 
out of a French exercise book, is all 
that Lieut. Commander Courtney-Boyle 
sees fit to tell, and that officer will 
never understand why one taxpayer, at 
least, demands his arrest after the war 
till he shall give the full tale. Did he 
sight the shadowy underline of a small 
steamboat green through the deadlights, 
or did she suddenly swim into his vision 
from behind and obscure, without warn- 
ing, his periscope with a single brown 
clutching hand? Was she alone or one of 
a mob of splashing and shouting small 
craft? 


HOURS OF BLIND DEATH 


He may well have been too busy to 
note, for there were patrols all around 
him, a mine field of curious design and 
undefined area somewhere in front, and 
steam trawlers vigorously sweeping for 
him astern and ahead, and when E-14 
had burrowed and bumped and scratched 
through six hours of blind death, she 
found the Sea of Marmora crawling with 
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craft and was kept down almost con- 
tinuously, and grew hot and stuffy in 
consequence. 

Nor could she charge her batteries 
in peace, so at the end of another hectic, 
hunted day of starting them up and 
breaking off and diving, which causes 
bad temper, she decided to quit those in- 
fested waters near the coast and charge 
up somewhere off the traffie routes. This 
was accomplished after a long, hot run 
which did the motors no good. 

She went back to her beat, where she 
picked up three destroyers, convoying a 
couple of troopships, but it was glassy 
calm and the destroyers “ came for me.” 

She got off a long-range torpedo at 
one transport, and ducked before she 
could judge the results. She apologizes 
for this on the ground that one of her 
periscopes had been damaged—not as one 
would expect by gentlemen leaning out 
of a little steamboat, but by some cas- 
ualty, the shot calibre not specified, the 
day before, “ and so,” says E-14, “I could 
not risk my remaining one being bent.” 


DESTROYING A TRANSPORT 


However, she heard a thud, and the 
depth gauges, those great clock hands 
on white-faced circles, flickered, which 
is another sign of dreadful certainty 
down under. When she rose again she 
saw the destroyer convoying one burn- 
ing transport to the nearest beach. 

That afternoon she met a sister boat, 
now gone to Valhalla, who told her that 
she was almost out of torpedoes, and 
they arranged a rendezvous for the next 
day, but “before we could communicate 
we had to dive, and I did not see her 
again.” There must be many such 
greetings in “The Trade of Hy,” the 
name which submarines go by in the Brit- 
ish Navy under all skies. Boat rising 
beside boat at a point agreed upon for 
the interchange of news and materials, 
they talk and shout aloud, with the 
speakers’ eyes always on the horizon 
and all hands standing by to dive, even 
in the middle of a sentence. 

E-14 kept to her job on the edge of the 
procession of traffic. Patrol vessels 
annoyed her to such extent that “as I 
had not seen any transports lately I 
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decided to sink a patrol ship, as they 
were always firing on me.” So she tor- 
pedoed a thing that looked like a mine 
layer and must have been something of 
that kidney, for it sank in less than a 
minute. 

A tramp steamer lumbering across the 
dead flat sea was thoughtfully headed 
back to Constantinople by firing rifles 
ahead of her. 

“ Under fire the whole day,” E-14 ob- 
serves philosophically. The nature of 
her work made this inevitable. She was 
all day among patrols which kept her 
down a good deal and made her draw 
on her batteries, and when she rose to 
charge, the watchers ashore burned oil 
flares on the beach or made smokes 
among the hills, according to the light 
in either case, and there would be a gen- 
eral rush of patrolling craft of all kinds 
from steam launches to gunboats. 

| 


DID POPULAR THINGS 


Nobody loves the Trade, though E-14 
did several things which made her pop- 
ular. She left off a string of very sur- 
prised dhows (they were empty) in 
charge of a tug, which promptly fled back 
to Constantinople and stopped a couple of 
steamers, full of refugees, also bound for 
Constantinople, who were very pleased at 
being allowed to proceed instead of being 
Lusitaniaed as they had expected. 

Another refugee boat, fleeing from 
goodness knows what horror, she chased 
into Rodosto Harbor, when, though she 
could not see any troops, “they opened 
a heavy rifle fire on us, hitting the boat 
several times. So I went away and 
chased two more small tramps, who re- 
turned toward Constantinople.” 

Transports, of course, were fair *game, 
and, in spite of the necessity she was 
under of not risking her remaining eye, 
E-14 got a big one in a night of wind 
and made another hurriedly beach itself, 
which then opened fire on her, assisted 
by the local population. 

“T returned the fire and proceeded,” 
says E-14. The diversion of returning 
fire is one much appreciated by the lower 
deck as furnishing a pleasant break in 
what might otherwise be a monotonous 
and odoriferous task. There is no drill 


laid down for this evolution, but eti- 
quette and custom prescribe that on 
going up the hatch you shall not too 
energetically prod the next man ahead 
with the muzzle of your rifle. Likewise 
when descending in quick time before the 
hatch closes you are requested not to 
jump directly on the head of the next 
below. Otherwise you act as requisite 
on your own initiative. 

When she had used up all her tor- 
pedoes, E-14 prepared to go home by 
the way she had come. There was no 
other, and she was chased toward Gal- 
lipoli by a mixed pack, composed of a 
gunboat, a torpedo boat, and a tug. 

“They shepherded me to Gallipoli, one 
on each side of me and one astern, evi- 
dently expecting me to be caught by nets 
there.” 

She walked very delicately for the next 
eight hours or so, all down the strait 
with underrunning strong tides, ducking 
down when the fire from the forts was 
too hot, verifying her position and the 
position of the mine field, but always tak- 
ing notes of every ship in sight till to- 
ward tea time she saw our navy off the 
entrance and “ rose to the surface abeam 
of a French battleship, who gave us a 
rousing cheer.” 


DOINGS OF E-11 


She had been away as nearly as pos- 
sible three weeks, and a kind destroyer 
escorted her to the base, where we will 
leave her for a moment while we con- 
sider the performance of E-11, Com- 
mander M. E. Nasmith, in the same 
waters at about the same season. E-11 
proceeds in the usual way to the usual 
accompaniments of hostile destroyers up 
the strait and meets the usual difficul- 
ties about charging up. When she gets 
through, her wireless naturally takes this 
opportunity to give trouble, and E-11 is 
left deaf and dumb somewhere in the 
middle of the Sea of Marmora diving to 
avoid hostile destroyers in the intervals 
of trying to come at the fault in her 
aerial. 

Yet it is noteworthy that the language 
of the Trade, though technical, is no 
more emphatic or incandescent than that 
of topside ships. 

When she goes toward Constantinople 
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she finds a Turkish torpedo gunboat off 
the port and sinks her. She has her 
periscope smashed by a six-pounder, re- 
tires, fits a new top on the periscope, 
and at 10:30 A. M. (they must have 
needed it) pipes all hands to bathe. 
Much refreshed, she gets her wireless 
linked up at last and is able to tell the 
authorities where she is and what she 
is after. 

At this point (it was off Rodosto) en- 
ter a small steamer, which does not halt 
when requested, and so is fired at with 
several rounds from a rifle. The crew, 
on being told to abandon her, tumble 
into their boats with such haste that they 
capsize two out of three. Fortunately, 
says E-11, they are able to pick up every- 
body. 

LO! AN “ AMERICAN ” 

You can imagine for yourself the con- 
fusion alongside, the raffle of odds and 
ends, floating out of boats and the gen- 
eral parti-colored hurrah’s nest all over 
the bright, broken water. What you can- 


not imagine is this: “ An American gen- 
tleman then appeared on the upper deck, 


who informed us that his name was Silas 
Q. Swing of The Chicago Sun, and that 
he was pleased to make our acquaintance. 
He then informed us that the steamer 
was proceeding to Chanak, and he wasn’t 
sure if there were any stores aboard.” 

If anything could astonish the Trade 
at this late date, one would almost fancy 
that apparition of Silas Q. Swing’s “ very 
happy to meet you, gentlemen,” might 
have started a rivet or two on E-11’s 
placid skin, but she never quivered. 

She kept a Lieutenant of the name of 
Dontley Hughes, an expert in demolition 
parties, and he went aboard the tramp 
and reported any quantity of stores, a 
six-inch gun, for instance, lashed across 
the top of the forehatch, (Silas Q. Swing 
must have been an unobservant journal- 
ist,) a six-inch gun mounting in the 
forehold, pedestals for twelve-pounders 
thrown in as dunnage, the afterhold full 
of six-inch projectiles, and a scattering 
of other commodities. They put a demo- 
lition charge well in among the six-inch 
stuff and she took it all to the bottom in 
a few minutes after being touched off. 
Simultaneously with the sinking of the 
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vessel, E-11 goes on. Smoke was ob- 
served to the eastward. It was a steamer 
that had seen the explosion and was run- 
ning for Rodosto. E-11 chased her till 
she was tied up to a Rodosto pier, and 
then torpedoed her where she lay, a 
heavy-laden storeship, piled high with 
packing cases. 

The water was shallow here, and 
though the E-11 bumped along the bot- 
tom, which does not make for steadiness 
of aim, she was forced to show a good 
deal of her only periscope, and had it 
dented, but not damaged, by rifle fire 
from the beach. 

As she moved out of Rodosto Bay she 
saw a paddleboat, loaded with barbed 
wire, which stopped on hail, but “as we 
ranged alongside her, attempted to ram 
us, but failed, owing to our superior 
speed.” Then she ran for the beach, very 
skillfully keeping her stern to E-11, till 
she drove ashore beneath some cliffs. 

The demolition squad were just getting 
to work when a party of horsemen ap- 
peared on the cliffs above and opened a 
hot fire on the conning tower. E-11 got 
out, but, owing to the shoal water, it was 
some time before she could get under 
enough to fire a torpedo. The stern of 
the stranded paddleboat is no great tar- 
get, and the thing exploded on the beach. 
Then she recharged her batteries and 
proceeded slowly on the surface toward 
Constantinople. All this was between 
the ordinary office hours of 10 A. M. and 
4 P.M. 


IN CONSTANTINOPLE HARBOR 


Her next day’s work opens, as no pallid 
writer of fiction dare begin, thus: 

“Having dived unobserved into Con- 
stantinople, I observed,” &c. 

Her observations were rather ham- 
pered by cross tide, mud, and currents, 
as well as the vagaries of, one of her 
own torpedoes, which turned upside down 
and ran about promiscuously. It hit 
somethin;; at last, and so did another shot 
that she fired. But the waters by Con- 
stantinople Arsenal are not healthy to 
linger in after one has scared the whole 
seafront, so “I turned to go out.” 

Matters were little better below. E-11 
in her perilous passage might have been 
a lady of the harem tied up in a sack 
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and thrown into the Bosporus. She 
grounded heavily, she bounced up thirty 
feet, was headed down again by a ma- 
noeuvre easier to shudder over than to 
describe, and when she came to rest on 
the bottom found herself being swiveled 
right around the compass. 

They watched the compass with much 
interest: “It was concluded, therefore, 
that the vessel (E-11 is one of the few 
who speak of themselves as vessels as 
well as boats) was resting on the shoal 
under Leander Tower and was being 
turned around by the current.” 

So they corrected her, started the mo- 
tors, and bumped gently down into 
eighty-five feet of water, with no more 
knowledge than the lady in the sack 
where any bump would land them, and 
the next day was spent resting in the 
centre of the Sea of Marmora. 

That was their favorite preening perch 
between operations, because it gave them 
a chance to tidy the boat and bathe; and 
they were cleanly people, both in their 
methods and their persons. When they 
boarded a craft and found nothing of 
consequence they “ parted with many ex- 
pressions of good-will,” and E-11 had a 
good wash. 


STEAMER TRIES TO RAM 


She gives her reasons at length, for 
going in and out of Constantinople and 
the strait is all in the day’s work, but 
going dirty, you understand, is serious. 
She had “ of late noticed the atmosphere 
in the boat becoming very oppressive, the 
reason, doubtless, being that there was a 
quantity of dirty linen.aboard, and also a 
scarcity of fresh water, a necessitated 
limit being placed on the frequency of 
personal washing.” 

Hence the centre of the Sea of Mar- 
mora and all hands playing overside and 
as much laundry work as time and the 
service allowed. 

One of the reasons, by the way, why 
we shall be good friends with the Turk 
again is that he has many of our ideas 
about decency. 

In due time E-11 went back to her 
base. She had discovered a way of 
using unspent torpedoes twice over, 
which surprised the enemy, and she had 
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as nearly as possible been cut down by 
a ship which she thought was running 
away from her, instead of which she 
made the discovery at 3,000 yards—the 
stranger steamed straight at her. “The 
enemy then witnessed a somewhat spec- 
tacular dive at full speed from the sur- 
face to twenty feet in as many seconds. 
He then really did turn tail and was 
seen no more.” 

Going through the strait, she ob- 
served an empty troopship at anchor, 
but reserved her torpedoes in the hope 
of picking up some battleships lower 
down. Not finding these in the Nar- 
rows, she nosed her way back and sank 
a trooper, afterward continuing her 
journey down the strait. 

Off Kilid Bahr something happened. 
She got out of trim and had to be 
fully flooded before she could be brought 
to her required depth. It might have 
been whirlpools under the water or other 
things. 

.They tell a story of a boat which once 
went mad in these very waters, and, 
for no reason ascertainable from with- 
in, plunged to deeps that contractors do 
not allow for, rocketed up again like a 
swordfish, and would doubtless have so 
continued till she died, had not something 
she had fouled dropped off and let her 
recover her composure. 


FOULING A MINE 


An hour later: “I heard a noise 
similar to grounding. Knowing this to 
be impossible in the water in which the 
boat then was, I came up to twenty feet 
to investigate, and observed a large 
mine, preceding the periscope at a dis- 
tanee of about twenty feet, which was 
apparently hung up by its moorings to 
the port hydroplane.” The hydroplanes 
are the fins at the bow and stern which 
regulate submarines. 

A diving mine weighs anything from 
hundredweights to half tons. Sometimes 
it explodes if you merely think about it. 
At others you can batter it like an empty 
sardine tin and it submits meekly. But 
at no time is it meant to wear on a 
hydroplane. 

They dared not come up to unhitch 
it, owing to the batteries ashore, so 
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they pushed the dim shape ahead of 
them until they got outside of Kum 
Kale. 

They went full astern and emptied the 
after tanks, which brought the bows 
down, and in this posture rose to the 


surface, “ when the rush of waters from 
the screws, together with the sternway 
gathered, allowed the mine to fall clear 
of the vessel.” 

How a fool, said Dr. Johnson, would 
have tried to describe that. 


Il. 
The Unkultured Deeds of E-14 


OW we will take up the E-14 on vari- 
N ous work, either aione or as the 
flagship of a squadron composed of 
herself and Lieut. Commander N. A. 
Smith’s boat, the E-11. Hers was a busy 
midsummer, and she came to be intimate 
with all sorts of craft, such as a two-fun- 
neled gunboat off Sar Kioi, who “ fired at 
us and missed as usual”; hospital ships 
going back and forth unmolested to Con- 
stantinople, “the gunboat which fired at 
me on Sunday,” and other old friends 
afloat and ashore. 


When the crew of a Turkish brigantine 
full of stores got into their boats by re- 
quest and then “ all stood up and cursed 
us,” the E-14 did not lose her temper, 
even though it was too rough to lie along- 
side the abandoned ship. She told Acting 
Lieutenant R. W. Lawrence of the Royal 
Naval Reserve to swim off to her, which 
he did, and, after “a cursory search ”— 
who can be expected to Sherlock Holmes 
for hours with nothing on?—set fire to 
her, “with the aid of her own matches 
and paraffin oil.” 

Then the E-14 had a brawl with a 
steamer with a yellow funnel with a biue 
top and a black band, lying at her pier 
among the dhows. The shore took a hand 
in the game with small guns and rifles, 
and, as the E-14 manoeuvred about the 
roadstead, “as requisite,” there was a 
sudden, unaccountable explosion which 
strained her very badly. 


“T think,” she muses, “I must have 
caught the moorings of a mine with my 
tail as I was turning and exploded it. 
It. is possible it might have been a big 
Shell bursting over us, but I think this 
unlikely, as we were submerged thirty 
feet at the time.” 


She is always a philosophical boat, 
anxious to arrive at the reason of facts, 
and when the game is against her she 
admits it freely. 

There was a nondescript craft of a 
few hundred tons, who “at a distance 
did not look very warlike,” but when 
chased suddenly played a couple of*six- 
pounders and “got off two dozen rounds 
at us before we were under. Some of 
them were only about twenty yards off.” 
And when a wily steamer, after sidling 
along shore, lay up in front of a town, 
she became “ indistinguishable from the 
houses,” and so was safe, because we do 
not Lowestrafe open towns. 

Sailing dhows full of grain had to be 
destroyed. At one rendezvous, while 
awaiting the E-11, the E-14 dealt with 
three such cases and then “towed the 
crews inshore and gave them biscuits, 
beef, and rum and water, as they were 
rather wet.” Passenger steamers were 
allowed to proceed because they “ were 
full of people of both sexes,” which is an 
unkultured way of doing business. 


TWO HEADS IN THE WATER 


An empty dhow is passed, which the 
E-14 was going to leave alone, but it 
occurs to her that the boat looks “ rather 
deserted,” and she fancies she sees two 
heads in the water. So she goes back 
half a mile, picks up a couple of badly 
exhausted men, frightened out of their 
wits, gives them food and drink, and puts 
them aboard their property. 

Crews that jump overboard have to 
be picked up even if, as happened in one 
case, there are twenty of them and one 
of them is a German bank manager tak- 
ing a quantity of money to a Chanak 
bank. MHospital ships are carefully 
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looked over as they come and go, and 
are left to their own devices, but they 
are rather a nuisance, because they force 
the E-14 and others to dive for them when 
engaged in stalking warrantable game. 
There were a good many hospital ships, 
and so far as we can make out, they all 
played fair. 


The E-14 boarded one and reported 
everything satisfactory. A layman can- 
not tell from the reports which of the 
duties demanded the most work, whether 
the continuous clearing out of transports, 
dhows, and sailing ships, generally found 
close to a well-gunned and attentive 
beach, or the equally continuous attacks 
on armed vessels of every kind. What- 
ever else might be going on, there was 
always the problem how to arrange for 
thegcrews of sunken ships. If a dhow 
has no small boats and you cannot find 
one handy, you have to take the crew 
aboard, where they are horribly in the 
way and add to the oppressiveness of 
the atmosphere, like “nine people, in- 
cluding two very old men,” whom the 
E-14 made honorary members of her 
mess for several hours till she could put 
them ashore after dark. 

Oddly enough she “ could not get any- 
thing out of them.” Imagine nine be- 
wildered Moslems suddenly decanted into 
the reeking, clamorous bowels of a fabric 
obviously built by Shaitan himself and 
surrounded by—but our people are peo- 
ple of the Book and not dog-eating Kaf- 
firs, and I will wager a great deal that 
that little company went ashore in bet- 
ter health and stomach than when they 
were passed down the conning tower 
hatch. 

AMPHIBIOUS BATTLES 


Then there were queer amphibious bat- 
tles with troops, who had to be shelled 
as they marched toward Gallipoli along 
the coast roads. The E-14 went out with 
the E-11 on this job early one morning, 
each boat taking her chosen section of 
landscape. Thrice the E-14 rose to fire, 
thinking she saw the dust of feet, but 
“each time it turned out to be bullocks.” 
When the shelling was ended “I think 
the troops marching along that road must 
have been delayed and a good many 
killed.” The Turks got up field guns in 


the course of the afternoon—your true 
believer never hurries—which outranged 
both boats, and they left aecordingly. 
But one cannot rejoice over dead Mo- 
hammedans, and I have never met any 
one in the Trade who did. 

Then the E-14 went back to her base. 
She had a hellish time among the Dar- 
danelles nets, was of course fired at by 
the forts, just missed a torpedo from 
the beach, scraped a mine, and, when 
she had time to investigate, found elec- 
tric mine wires twisted around her pro- 
pellers, and all her hull scraped and 
scored with wire marks. 


A NASTY ARTIFICER 


But that again was only in the day’s 
work. The point she insisted upon was 
that she had been for seventy days in 
the Sea of Marmora, with no securer 
base for refitting than the centre of the 
same, and during all that while she had 
not had any “engine room defect which 
had not been put right by the engine 
room staff of the boat.” The commander 
and third officer went sick for a while, 
the First Lieutenant got gastric en- 
teritis and was in bed (if you could see 
that bed!) “ for the remainder of our stay 
in the Sea of Marmora,” but “this boat 
has never been out of running order.” 
Credit is ascribed to “the excellence of 
my chief engine room artificer, James 
Hollier Hague, C. N. 227,715,” whose 


name is duly submitted to the authorities 


“for your consideration for advancement 
to the rank of warrant officer.” 


Seventy days of every conceivable 
sort of risk, within and without, in a 
boat which is all engine-room, except 
where she is sick-bay; 12,000 miles cov- 
ered since the last overhaul, and “ never 
out of running order,” thanks to Mr. 
Hague! Such artists as he are the 
kind of engine-room artificers that com- 
manders intrigue to get hold of—each 
for his own boat—and when the tales are 
told in the trade their names, like Abou 
ben Adhem’s, lead all the rest. 

I do not know the exact line of de- 
markation between engine room and 
gunnery repairs, but I imagine it is faint 
and fluid. The E-11, for example, while 
she was helping the E-14 to shell a 
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beached steamer, smashed half her gun- 
mounting, “a gun-layer being thrown 
overboard and the gun nearly following 
him.” However, the mischief was re- 
paired in the next twenty-four hours— 
hours which, considering the very limited 
deck space of a submarine, means that 
all hands must have been moderately 
busy. One hopes they had not to dive 
often during the job. 


THROUGH NET STAYS 


But worse is to come. The E-2, Com- 
mander D. Stocks, carried an externally 
mounted gun which, while she was driv- 
ing up the Dardanelles on business, got 
hung up in the wires and stays of a 
net. She saw them through her conning 
tower scuttle at a depth eighty feet— 
one wire hawser around the gun, an- 
other around the conning tower, and so 
on. here was a continuous crack of 
small explosions overhead, which she 
thought were charges aimed by guard- 
boats who watch the nets. She consid- 
ered her position for awhile, backed, 
got up speed, forged ahead and shore 
through the whole affair in one wild 
surge. Imagine the roof of a navigable 
cottage after it had snapped telegraph 
lines with its chimney, and you will get 
a small idea of what happens to the 
hull of a submarine when she uses her 
gun to break wire hawsers with. 

The E-2 was a wet, strained, and un- 
comfortable boat for the rest of her 
cruise. She sank steamers, burned 
dhows, was worried by torpedo boats and 
hunted by Hun planes, hit bottom freely, 
and frequently silenced forts that fired 
at her from lonely beaches, warned vil- 
lages who might have joined in the game 
that they had better keep to farming, 
shelled railway lines and stations, would 
have shelled a pier, but found there was 
a hospital built at one end of it, “so 
could not bombard”; came upon dhows 
crowded with “female refugees,” which 
She “ allowed to proceed,” and was pre- 
sented with fouls in return. But through 
it all her chief preoccupation was that 
racked and strained gun and mounting. 

When there was nothing else doing she 
reports shortly that she “ worked on the 
gun.” As a philosopher of the lower deck 


put it, “It isn’t what you know that 
matters; it’s what you have to do.” 
In other words, worry, not work, kills. 
The E-2 gun did its best to knock the 
heart out of them all. She had to shift 
the wretched thing twice; once because 
the bolts that held it down were smashed, 
(the wire hawser must have pretty well 
pulled it off its seat,) and again because 
the hull beneath it leaked on pressure. 
She went down to make sure of it, but 
she drilled and tapped and adjusted till 
in a short time the gun worked again and 
killed steamers as it should. 


WHOLE BOAT LEAKED 


Meanwhile the whole boat leaked. All 
the plates undgr the old gun position for- 
ward leaked. She leaked aft through 
damaged hydroplane guards, and on her 
way home they had to keep the water 
down by hand pumps while she was div- 
ing through nets. Where she did not leak 
outside she leaked internally, tank leak- 
ing into tank, so that the petrol got into 
the main fresh water supply and the men 
had to be put on an allowance. The last 
pint was served out when she was in the 
narrowest part of the Narrows, a place 
where one’s mouth may well go dry. 


Of a sudden here, for the moment, the 
records end. I have been at some pains not 
to pick and choose among them. So far 
from doctoring or heightening any of the 
incidents, I have rather understated them, 
but I hope I have made it clear that 
through all the haste and fury of these 
multiplied actions, when life and death 
and destruction turned on the twitch of a 
finger, not one life of any noncombatant 
was wittingly taken. They were carefully 
picked up or picked out, taken below, 
transferred to boats and dispatched, or 
personally conducted in intervals of busi- 
ness, to a safe, unexploding beach. Some- 
times they part from their chaperons 
“with many expressions of good-will.” 
At others they seem greatly relieved and 
rather surprised at not being knocked on 
the head, after the custom of their allies. 
But the boats, with a hundred things on 
their minds, no more take credit for their 
humanity than their commanders explain 
feats for which they won their respective 
decorations. 





The Deutschland’s Achievement 


Story of the First Submarine Trader and Its Voyage Across 
the Atlantic 


HE safe arrival at Baltimore on 
July 9 of the Deutschland, a Ger- 
man undersea vessel built wholly 
for purposes of commerce, fur- 

nished the most dramatic surprise of the 
month. Like the episode of the Appam, it 
had in it the thrill of romance, appealing 
powerfully to the imagination. The peril- 
ous feat of this new and peaceful type 
of submarine—its passage through the 
North Sea and the English Channel, be- 
neath the very keels of the warships of 
the enemy, its successful journey with- 
out escort across the Atlantic in sixteen 
days—appeals to Americans as a greater 
triumph than any of the deeds of its 
murderous prototype. 

The coming of the Deutschland un- 
doubtedly marks a new epoch in naviga- 
tion, for this is the first commercial sub- 
marine in history, and it is to be followed 
at once by others, which apparently will 
be able to keep up a more or less regu- 
lar service between Germany and the 
United States during the remainder of 
the war. It also raises a number of new 
problems in international law. 

The Deutschland is 300 feet long, 30 
wide, and carries 1,000 tons of cargo and 
a crew of twenty-nine men. It cost 
$500,000 to build, and its cargo of dye- 
stuffs on the first trip is said to have 
paid for the whole enterprise. 


CAPTAIN KOENIG’S STATEMENT 


Captain Paul Koenig, commander of 
the novel craft, issued an official state- 
ment, giving the following facts: 


The submarine Deutschland, which I have 
the honor to command, is the first of several 
submarines built to the order of the Deutsche 
Ozean Rhederei G. M. B. H., Bremen. She 
will be followed by the Bremen shortly. 

The idea of the building of this submarine 
emanated from Alfred Lohmann, then Pres- 
ident of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce. 
He brought his idea in the Fall of last year 
confidentially before a small circle of friends, 
and the idea was taken up at once. A com- 
pany was formed under the name of 
‘** Deutsche Ozean Rhederei G. M. B. H.,’’ 


and the Germaniawerft, Kiel, was intrusted 
with the building of the submarines. 

The Board of Directors is composed of <Al- 
fred Lehmann, President of the Board; 
Philipp Heineken, General Manager of the 
Nord Lloyd, and Kommerzienrat P. M. Herr- 
man, Manager of the Deutsche Bank. Carl 
Stapelfeldt, Manager of the Nord Lloyd, has 
taken over the management of the company. 

We have brought a most valuable cargo of 
dyestuffs to our American friends, dyestuffs 
which have been so much needed for months 
in America and which the ruler of the seas 
has not allowed the great American Repub- 
lie to import. While England will not allow 
anybody the same right on the ocean be- 
cause she rules the waves, we have, by 
means of the submarine, commenced to break 
this rule. 

Great Britain cannot, however, hinder 
boats such as ours to go and come as we 
please. Our trip passing Dover across the 
ocean was an uneventful one. When danger 
approached we went below the surface, and 
here We are, safely in an American port, 
ready to return in due course. 

J am not in a position to give you full 
details regarding our trip across the ocean, 
in view of our enemies. Our boat has a dis- 
placement of about 2,000 tons and a speed 
of more than fourteen knots. Needless to 
say that we are quite unarmed and only a 
peaceful merchantman. * * ® 

Our boats will carry across the Atlantic 
the mails and save them from British inter- 
ruption. We trust that the old friendly rela- 
tionship with the United States, going back 
to the days of Washington, when it was 
Prussia who was the first to help America 
in its fight for freedom from British rule, 
will awake afresh in your beautiful and 
powerful country. 

The house flag of the Deutsche Ozean 
Rhederei is the old Bremen flag—red and 
white stripes, with the coat of arms of the 
town, the key in the corner. This key is 
the sign that we have opened the gates 
which Great Britain tried to shut up on us 
and the trade of the world. The gates which 
we opened with this key will not be shut 
again. Open door to the trade of the world 
and freedom of the oceans and equal rights 
to all nations on the oceans will be guar- 
anteed by Germany’s victory in this struggle 
for our existence. 


DEFYING THE. ENEMY 


Still more interesting are the details of 
the voyage elicited from Captain Koenig 
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in the course of conversation. In reply to 
a question regarding the dodging of war- 
ships he said: 

“Was it fun? Sometimes, yes. Most 
of it was fun in the English Channel. 
There we lay for ten hours on the bottom, 
snug and comfortable. Some of us slept 
and some of us read, and most of us 
listened to our graphophone playing a 
beautiful song from ‘ Peer Gynt,’ while 
above us raged the destroyers and 
cruisers that would have thought us the 
very choicest of prey had they only 
known what lay hidden there below them. 
It was not a long ten hours; we drank 
a little champagne and we ate and we 
attended to the machinery. Always there 
was much to do, and there was a satis- 
faction in being just there. 


“ Always we saw the other ships first. 
It is that way with submarines; their 
eyes are better. But we had decided in 
advance that everything should have a 
wide berth. It seemed wiser.” 

Nothing more vivid about the adven- 
ture could be drawn from Koenig than 
the detailing of those times when “ we 
just sank.” As far as his words went, 
that was all there was to it. A vessel 
would be sighted; the Deutschland was 
quickly submerged; she would run along 
under water for a time, and then she 
would come up and open her hatches for 
fresh air, while officers and men went 
about their work, their rest, or their play. 


ALL ENJOYED SUBMERGING 


“Once each day we submerged as a 
practice drill,” he said, “and, besides, 
we submerged, as I remember, five times 
in the North Sea, six in the English 
Channel, and three or four in the open 
water. 

“Yes ’—and he laughed heartily— 
“ves, each time there was a reason. 
The longest we actually stayed under 
was that ten hours in the English Chan- 
nel, but we could stay four days. At 
the end of that time our batteries would 
be exhausted, and we would have to rise 
to recharge them. Resting on the bottom, 
we could stay just as long as we liked, at 
least as long as our provisions held out. 
During the entire trip we traveled a total 
of ninety miles under water. 


“So far as the physical effect on the 
ship’s company is concerned, we could 
remain forever. We can submerge fifty 
fathoms—300 feet—but, as a matter of 
fact, we never went nearly that deep, 
and probably never shall. We all enjoyed 
submerging. It was just like sinking into 
a soft olue nest. We opened the port- 
holes, and then through the glass we 
could see the fishes and the formations of 
the sea, and always we listen, listen, 
listen. 

“How do we listen? There are aboard 
two microphones, and with them we were 
able to hear the whistling of a buoy six 
miles off when we were under water. 
And just before we came up about thirty 
miles from the Virginia Capes we were 
able to hear the ringing of a bell buoy 
that, too, was six miles from us. The 


screw of a ship we could hear quite 
plainly while it was yet a safe distance 
More than hearing it, we could 
it waS a cruiser or a 
It was quite fascinating to 


from us. 
tell whether 
destroyer. 
listen to. 


“We left Bremerhaven at noon on 
June 18 just as quietly as possible. It 
was not that we feared anything in par- 
ticular, but that is always wise in these 
days. No ship announces its going or 
its coming. What Germany’s enemies do 
not know cannot help them. We didn’t 
submerge as we left. 


“We proceeded quietly to Heligoland, 
and there we stayed four days. No ship 
proceeds all the way after starting. It 
is too easy to calculate when she may 
be expected at some given place. So we 
lie in wait a while, and when we are 
ready we go. 


PLENTY OF FUEL 


“We carried 180 tons of fuel oil. Of 
that we have ninety-five tons left, more 
than enough to take us back, and we shall 
not ship more here. Then we carried 
many tons of oxygen and twenty tons of 
fresh water, of which we had ten left. 

“We carried no ice. We had a great 
abundance of provisions, all of it in 
tins. There were tinned meats and 
tinned vegetables and tinned fruits and 
tinned fresh bread—in fact, we had 
everything to eat that you Americans 
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eat, only it was tinned. We have much 
food left, but it is well to have enough. 

“ After we got out of the North Sea 
our voyage was uneventful, except for 
those few times thas we submerged. 
No ship saw us, and, as no one knew our 
destination when we started, we worried 
not at all. True, the American Consul 
at Bremen, William Thomas Fee, knew, 
for he had approved our manifest, but 
we knew he was to be trusted. 

“So we just went along, making about 
thirteen knots on the surface and doing 
a little better than half of that under 
water. We had -no sickness aboard, 
except one of the crew, who was badly 
sunburned and suffered quite a little. 
The last time we submerged was as we 
were nearing the Virginia Capes and we 
saw an American boat approaching. We 
thought it was a fruit boat, so we just 
dipped under for the last time. The 
men were always ,glad when we did 
that—it made such smooth traveling. 
The Deutschland scarcely rolls at all 
under water.” 

HERR LOHMANN’S IDEA 

Alfred Lohmann of Berlin, the man 
who conceived and carried through this 
novel enterprise, told an interviewer that 
the Deutschland is only the first of a 
fieet of submarine freighters, entirely 
unarmed, and numerous enough to estab- 
lish a weekly service eventually. 

“T conceived the idea of breaking the 
British blockade long ago,” continued 
Herr Lohmann, “but the project first 
took definite shape last Autumn, when 
I succeeded in convincing the capitalists 
associated with me—the Deutsche Bank 
and the-Norddeutsche Lloyd—that the 
war presumably would last another 
twelve months. This was the hardest 
part of my task. Once this was done, the 
rest was easy, for our figures showed 
that the boats would more than pay for 
themselves in a single round trip. 

“A company was immediately incor- 
porated as the German Ocean Navigation 
Company of Bremen, with a nominal 
capital. Articles were filed on Nov. 8 
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and work was commenced on the first and 
second boats. The Deutschland was com- 
pleted some time ago, and after success- 
ful trials in the Baltie started for Amer- 
ica, following the usual peace route of 
our Bremen and Hamburg steamships.” 


NEW SHIP’S LEGAL STATUS 


The day after the arrival of the 
Deutschland the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Great Britain and France filed 
formal protests at Washington, holding 
that the new craft was potentially a war- 
ship, and that it should not be allowed to 
sail from an American port. The State 
Department, however, through naval ex- 
perts and the Neutrality Board, investi- 
gated the inner construction of the 
Deutschland and pronounced it purely a 
commercial vessel, unarmed, and inca- 
pable of being fitted with torpedoes or 
large guns. It was formally announced, 
therefore, that the American Govern- 
ment regarded the Deutschland as en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges of a 
merchant vessel flying the flag of a bel- 
ligerent country in a neutral port. The 
ruling is likely to have far-reaching ef- 
fects, both in war and in peace. Naval 
commanders of the Allies have orders to 
fire upon submarines without warning. 
Here is a submarine merchantman that 
ean legally claim all the benefits of the 
rules of visit and search, yet can evade 
its own legal obligations at pleasure. It 
furnishes a new problem, net only for the 
British Navy, but also for the customs of- 
ficials of all countries. 


At this writing a number of British 
vessels are hovering about the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay—outside the three-mile 
limit—bent upon sinking the intruder, 
while Captain Koenig is calmly planning 
to pass under them as easily as he passed 
under the cruisers in the English Chan- 
nel. As his craft can disappear in two 
minutes and live four days without com- 
ing up for air, he feels confident that he 
can go back with a cargo of rubber and 
nickel as easily as he came with one of 
dyestuffs. 





THE DEUTSCHLAND AND HER CAPTAIN 


First Commercial Submarine in History, 
From Germany, Landing at Baltimore July 9 With a Cargo of Dyestuffs. 
Captain Paul Koenig 
(Photo by Central News Service) 
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ce "% ee be S- t ar . 
German Commander Who Helped to Repel General Brusiloff a Year 
Ago, and Is Now In Turn Being Driven Back by Brusiloff’s Armies 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 











Sequel of the Irish Revolt 


Provisional Settlement of Home Rule—Death Sentence for 


Sir Roger 


r "a adoption of a provisional settle- 
ment of the Irish question, at last 
giving Ireland a separate Parlia- 
ment, must be counted among the 

fruits of the Dublin outbreak no less than 

the tragic fate of the leaders and the 
death sentence now resting upon Sir 

Roger Casement. 

Once more Lloyd George has solved a 
problem before which the bravest might 
quail. With the tactful co-operation of 
Mr. Asquith he has worked out a tem- 
porary plan to which he has won the con- 
sent alike of Catholics and Protestants, 
Nationalists and Unionists. Briefly, it 
consists in creating a Parliament at Dub- 
lin, made up of the present Irish mem- 
bers of the English Parliament; the Dub- 
lin body to have control of home affairs, 
but to have nothing to do with foreign 
relations, the army or navy, or any mat- 
ters relating to the war. This arrange- 
ment is to last until one year after the 
close of the European war, when the 
whole problem may be taken up in the 
light of further experience. 

Six counties of Ulster are excluded 
from this scheme by their own desire, but 
Sir Edward Carson, the Ulster leader, 
who two years ago armed his followers 
to fight home rule with a civil war if 
necessary, has now consented to sit with 
the Nationalists in the Dublin Parlia- 
ment. The same is true of another 
Unionist leader, J. H. M. Campbell, At- 
torney General for Ireland. On June 23 
at Belfast a convention of Irish Nation- 
alist delegates from the six excluded 
Ulster counties, after listening to an im- 
passioned speech by John Redmond, de- 
clared for the acceptance of the plan by 
a vote of 475 to 265. Ulster as a whole 
has 690,816 Catholics, who constitute 43.7 
per cent. of the population. The plan is 
to include under home rule the three 
counties of Donegal, Monaghan, and 
Cavan, where the percentage is 178.7 
Catholics to 21.3 non-Catholics, while the 


Casement 


six remaining counties, with a proportion 
of 65.6 Protestant to 34.4 Catholic, will 
form the Province of New Ulster and re- 
main under the English Parliament. 


THE CASEMENT TRIAL 


The conviction and death sentence of 
Sir Roger Casement on a charge of high 
treason complete the tragic chapter of 
the Irish rebellion. The trial was held in 
the Lord Chief Justice’s Court in Lon- 
don, June 27-29, and aroused intense 
interest. Lord Reading presided, assisted 
by two other Justices. The prisoner’s 


' chief counsel was Alexander Sullivan, a 


brilliant Irish barrister, who labored 
under an intense emotional strain and 
fainted in the midst of his peroration, * 
after a defense that won the admiration 
of every one in the courtroom, including 
the Chief Justice. Sir Roger was rep- 
resented also by Artemus Jones and 
Michael Francis Doyle of Philadelphia. 

The prosecution for the Crown was 
conducted by the Attorney General, Sir 
Frederick Smith, who opened the case 
with a narration of the prisoner’s crim- 
inal acts, his doings in Germany, his 
attempt to organize Irish prisoners there 
into a rebel brigade to invade Ireland, 
his landing from a German submarine 
on the Irish coast in May, and his con- 
nection with a captured German auxiliary 
cruiser loaded with rifles and ammuni- 
tion. He held that the prisoner at the 
bar, “blinded by hatred of this country, 
a hatred as malignant in quality as it 
was sudden in origin, had played his 
game and lost, and the forfeit was now 
claimed.” <A large amount of evidence 
covering Casement’s past life was offered 
by the prosecution. 

The defense introduced no evidence, 
depending largely upon arguments in 
support of the prisoner’s motives, and 
attacks on the ancient statute relating to 
high treason. At one point Sir Roger 
made a brief statement to the jury, re- 
futing certain minor accusations reflect- 
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ing upon his honor, and closing hotly 
with the words: “I must state cate- 
gorically that the rebellion was not made 
in Germany, that the rebellion was not 
directed from Germany, that it was not 
inspired from Germany, and that not one 
penny of German gold went to finance 
it.” He contended that he had acted 
throughout with motives of pure patriot- 
ism, and that if what he had done to 
free Ireland was treason he had no re- 
gret to die for it. 

After an absence of fifty minutes the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty. The 
eloquence of Sir Roger is evidenced in the 
memorable speech which he delivered just 
before hearing his sentence; a portion of 
it is printed below. The whole scene, 
with Casement a sombre figure in black 
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standing in the dark shadow of the dock, 
and a filtering ray of sunlight shining 
upon the three Justices before whom 
he stood, was one to inspire a painter 
of historic canvases. The voice of the 
Chief Justice was firm, but his face was 
pale, as he spoke the sentence ending in 
the words “to be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead.” 

The prisoner’s attorneys at once took 
an appeal to the Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals, but the case was dismissed by 
that court on July 18. 

Daniel J. Bailey, the private soldier 
who had landed with Casement, testified 
that he had joined Casement’s Irish bri- 
gade with the object of returning to his 
country and to the army. He was found 
not guilty and was released. 


Sir Roger Casement’s Last Speech 


IR ROGER CASEMENT, leader of 
S the Irish revolt, was found guilty 

of high treason on June 29 in the 
Lord Chief Justice’s Court, London. Be- 
fore pronouncing sentence of death upon 
him, Lord Chief Justice Reading asked 
the prisoner what he had to say in his 
defense. Sir Roger, producing a bundle 
of papers, pronounced this memorable 
address: 


As I wish my words to reach a much wider 
audience than I see before me here, I intend 
to read all that I propose to say. What I 
shall read now is something I wrote more 
than twenty days ago. There is an objec- 
tion possibly not good in law but surely good 
on moral grounds against the application to 
me here of this English statute, 565 years 
old, that seeks to deprive an Irishman today 
of life and honor, not for ‘‘ adhering to the 
King’s enemies ”’ but for adhering to his own 
people. When this statute was passed, in 
1851, what was the state of men’s minds 
on the question of a far higher allegiance— 
that of man to God and His Kingdom? The 
law of that day did not permit a man to 
forsake his Church or deny his God save with 
his life. The heretic then had the same doom 
as the traitor. Today a man may forswear 
God and His Heavenly Realm without fear or 
penalty, all earlier statutes having gone the 
way of Nero’s edicts against the Christians; 
but that constitutional phantom the King can 
still dig up from the dungeons and torture 
chambers of the Dark Ages a law that takes 
a man’s life and limb for an exercise of 
conscience. 


Loyalty is a sentiment, not a law. It rests 
on Love, not on restraint. The government 
of Ireland by England rests on restraint and 
not on law; and, since it demands no love, it 
can evoke no loyalty. Judicial assassination 
today is reserved only for one race of the 
King’s subjects, for Irishmen; for those who 
cannot forget their allegiance to the realm of 
Ireland. What is the fundamental charter of 
an Englishman’s liberty? That he shall be 
tried by his peers. With all respect I assert 
that this court is to me, an Irishman, a 
foreign court—this jury is for me, an Irish- 
man, not a jury of my peers. It is patent 
to every man of conscience that I have an 
indefeasible right, if tried at all under this 
statute of high treason, to be tried in Ireland, 
before an Irish court, and by an Irish jury. 
This court, this jury, the public opinion of 
this country, England, cannot but be preju- 
diced in varying degree against me, most of 
all in time of war. From this court and its 
jurisdiction I appeal to those I am alleged 
to have wronged, and to those I am alleged 
to have injured by my ‘“ evil example,’’ and 
claim that they alone are competent to decide 
my guilt or my innocence. 


This is so fundamental a right, so natural 
a right, so obvious a right, that it is clear 
the Crown were aware of it when they 
brought me by force and by stealth from 
Ireland to this country. It was not I who 
landed in England, but the Crown who 
dragged me here, away from my own coun- 
try, to which I had returned with a price 
upon my head, away from my own country- 
men, whose loyalty is not in doubt, and safe 
from the judgment of my peers, whose judg- 
ment I do not shrink from. I admit no other 
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judgment but theirs. I accept no verdict save 
at their hands. 

I assert from this dock that I am being 
tried here not because it is just, but because 
it is unjust. My counsel has referred to the 
Ulster Volunteer movement, and I will not 
couch at length upon that ground, save only 
to say that neither I nor any of the leaders 
of the Irish Volunteers, who were founded in 
Dublin in November, 1913, had quarrel with 
the Ulster Volunteers as such, who were born 
a year earlier. Our movement was not di- 
rected against them, but against the men who 
misused and misdirected the courage, the sin- 
cerity, and the local patriotism of the men 
of the North of Ireland. On the contrary, we 
welcomed the coming of the Ulster Volunteers, 
even while we deprecated the aims and in- 
tentions of those Englishmen who sought to 
pervert to an English party use—to the mean 
purposes of their own bid for place and power 
in England—the armed activities of simple 
Irishmen. We aimed at winning the Ulster 
Volunteers to the cause of a united Ireland— 
we aimed at uniting all Irishmen in a natural 
and national bond of cohesion based on mu- 
tual self-respect. Our hope was a natural 
one, and, if left to ourselves, not hard to 
accomplish. If external influences of disin- 
tegration would but leave us alone, we were 
sure that nature itself must bring us to- 
gether. It was not the Irish Volunteers who 
broke the law, but a British party. 


The Government had permitted the Ulster 
Volunteers to be armed by Englishmen to 
threaten not merely an English party in its 
hold on office, but to threaten that party 
through the lives and blood of Irishmen. Our 
choice lay between submitting to foreign law- 
lessness and resisting it, and we did not 
hesitate. I for one was determined that Ire- 
land was much more to me than empire, and 
that if charity begins at home so must 
loyalty. 


Since arms were so necessary to make our 
organization a reality and to give to the 
minds of Irishmen menaced with the most 
jutrageous threats a sense of security, it was 
yur bounden duty to get arms before all 
else. I decided with this end in view to go 
to America. If, as the right honorable gentle- 
man, the present Attorney General, as- 
serted in a speech at Manchester, National- 
ists would neither fight for home rule nor 
pay for it, it was our duty to show him 
that we knew how to do both, 
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Then came the war. As Mr. Birrell said 
in his evidence recently laid before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the causes of the 
late rebellion in Ireland, ‘‘ The war upset 
all our calculations.’’ It upset mine no 
less than Mr. Birrell’s, and put an end to 
my mission of peaceful effort in America. 
War between Great Britain and Germany 
meant, as I believed, ruin for all the hopes 
we had founded on the enrollment of the 
Irish Volunteers. I felt over there in 
America that my first duty was to keep 
Irishmen at home in the only army that 
could safeguard our national existence. If 
small nationalities were to be the pawns in 
this game of embattled giants, I saw no rea- 
son why Ireland should shed her blood in any 
cause but her own, and if that be treason 
beyond the seas I am not ashamed to avow it 
or to answer for it here with my life. 

And when we had the doctrine of Unionist 
lIcyalty at last, ‘‘ Mausers and Kaisers and 
any King you like,’’ I felt I needed no other 
warrant than that these words conveyed—to 
go forth and do likewise. The difference be- 
tween us was that the Unionist champions 
chose a path which they felt would lead to 
the Woolsack, while I went a road that I 
knew must lead to the dock. And the event 
proves that we were both right. But let me 
say that I am prouder to stand here today 
in the traitor’s dock to answer this impeach- 
ment than to fill the place of my accusers. 
If there be no right of rebellion against a 
state of things that no savage tribe would 
endure without resistance, then am I sure 
that it is better for men to fight and die 
without right than to live in such a state 
of right as this. Where all your rights be- 
come only an accumulated wrong; where men 
must beg with bated breath for leave to sub- 
sist in their own land, to think their own 
thoughts, to sing their own songs, to garner 
the fruit of their own labors—and even while 
they beg to see these things inexorably with- 
drawn from them—then surely it is a braver, 
a saner, and a truer thing to be a rebel in 
act and deed against such circumstances as 
this than tamely to accept it as the natural 
lot of men. 

My Lord, I have done. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, I wish to thank you for your verdict. 
I hope you will not think that I made any 
imputation upon your truthfulness or your 
integrity when I said that this was not a 
trial by my peers. 

[The Judges then assumed the black caps.] 





Passing of the 


Mexican Crisis 


The Fight at Carrizal 


[See map of Mexico opposite Page 815] 


AR with Mexico seemed almost 

W inevitable when the preceding 

issue of CURRENT HISTORY 

went to press. Since then the 
affair has passed through a still more 
acute stage, culminating in a bloody clash 
at Carrizal on June 21; yet, thanks to 
a sincere desire on both sides to avoid 
war, the dangerous strain has _ been 
lessened by mutual concessions, and at 
present the grievances of both countries 
seem in a fair way to reach a peaceful 
adjustment. 

When General Carranza undertook, 
through General Trevino, to order the 
American troops in Mexico not to move 
east, west, or south, it was foreseen that 
a clash would be almost inevitable if an 


attempt were made to apply this to Gen- 
The 


eral Pershing’s scouting parties. 
situation was epitomized in Pershing’s 
terse reply to Trevino’s message: “I 
take my orders,” he said, “only from 
my Government.” 

Early in the morning of June 21 the 


collision came. Troops C and K of the 
Tenth United States Cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain Charles T. Boyd, 
found iit necessary to pass eastward 
through Carrizal, sixty miles south of 
the United States boundary. The town 
Was occupied by several hundred Car- 
ranzistas under General Francisco Gomez. 
Gomez refused to allow the Americans 
to pass, and, after a parley, Captain 
Boyd gave orders to advance, ignoring 
the threats of the Mexicans. He did 
not believe that they meant to fight. 
The American force consisted of eighty 
negroes, a white scout, and three white 
officers—Captains Boyd and Morey, and 
Lieutenant Adair. It was considerably 
outnumbered by the Mexicans in full 
view, who also had machine guns. 

Late that evening Captain Morey, the 
only surviving American officer, sat 
hiding in a hole in the desert, wounded 
and suffering from thirst, and wrote: 


“When we were within 300 yards the 
Mexicans opened fire, and a strong one, 
before we fired a shot; then we opened 
up. They did not run. To make a long 
account short, after about an hour’s fire 
both troops had advanced, C Troop to 
position of Mexican machine gun and 
K Troop closing in slightly to the left. 
We were very busy on the right, keeping 
off a flank attack. A group of Mexicans 
left town, went around our rear, and led 
our horses off a-gallop.” 

General Gomez, the Mexican officer, 
was among the first to fall. One of 
General Funston’s early reports stated 
these details: 

After the firing began Troop C advanced 
250 yards by rushes toward the Mexican 
position along an irrigating ditch, taking it 
and capturing machine guns. Captain Boyd 
was twice wounded, in the arm and shoulder, 
before reaching the Mexican position, and 
was killed at the irrigation ditch. Troop C 
continued to advance through the town under 
Lieutenant Adair. This was the last seen 
of Troop C by these men. ‘T'roop K was out- 
flanked and withdrew a short distance and 
occupied an adobe house. Captain Morey 
was at this time wounded in the shoulder. 
This house was surrounded by Mexicans and 
was under fire for some time. 

After two hours of hard fighting the 
surviving Americans scattered over the 
desert, and most of them eventually got 
back to the American lines. Twelve 
Americans were killed, and twenty-four 
were captured by the Mexicans and im- 
prisoned in the penitentiary at Chi- 
huahua. The Mexicans are said to have 
lost forty-six killed and_ thirty-nine 
wounded. 

President Wilson at once demanded 
the release of the prisoners. Without 
this there could be no alternative but 
war. Meanwhile Mexican ports were 
blockaded by American warships, and all 
supplies, merchandise, and munitions 
were prevented from crossing the border. 
All Americans living in Mexico were 
warned to leave the country at once. 
Secretary Lansing sent an identical note 
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to all the diplomatic representatives of 
Central and South America, explaining 
that, if the situation should eventuate in 
war, it would not be through any desire 
of the United States to intervene in 
Mexican affairs, but solely for the pur- 
pose of defending American territory 
and citizens from further attacks by 
bands of armed Mexicans. The leading 
Latin-American Governments urged Mex- 
ico to avoid war. Carranza ‘issued a 
foolish and discourteous “ memorandum,” 
reiterating his charge of bad faith, but 
on June 28 he gave proof of a genuine 
desire for peace by releasing the twenty- 
four prisoners and sending them back 
to the United States over the interna- 
tional bridge at El Paso the next day. 
Another crisis had been passed, and the 
interchange of more amicable notes 
(published in the following pages) paved 
the way for another attempt to stop the 
murderous border raids by means of a 
joint patrol of the respective banks of 
the Rio Grande. 

Negotiations are under way at this 
writing for the creation of a Mexican- 
American commission to deal with the 
problems confronting the two Govern- 
ments. The preliminary steps have been 
arranged informally by Frank L. Polk, 
Acting Secretary of State, and Eliseo 
Arredondo, Ambassador Designate of 
the Mexican Government. The commis- 
sion is expected to include Senor Arre- 
dondo and Henry P. Fletcher, our re- 
cently appointed Ambassador to Mexico. 


Meanwhile there is no relaxation of 
military precautions on the border. Pres- 
ident Wilson’s call for 100,000 men of 
the National Guard has met with prompt 
response, and the quotas from the va- 
rious States are being distributed by 
General Funston at strategic points 
along the whole 1,500 miles of exposed 
frontier. The War Department has de- 
cided to recruit the militia regiments to 
full war strength as fast as possible. If 
the recruiting campaign succeeds it will 
bring the total National Guard force up 
to 160,000, which, with the regular army, 
will make a border patrol of 210,000 men 
on our side of the river. General Per- 
shing’s expedition, it is understood, will 
be withdrawn from Mexican territory 
within a reasonable time if conditions 
continue to improve. 

The embargo on food and clothing for 
Mexico has been raised, and railway cars 
are again crossing the line both ways, 
but war munitions are withheld in the 
absence of complete proof that they are 
destined for the de facto Government. 
This policy has been in force since last 
March, and officials assert that since 
April 1 no munitions have crossed the 
border. The continuance of friendly re- 
lations with Mexico depends, as in the 
past, upon the ability and entire willing- 
ness of General Carranza’s followers to 
do their part toward stopping the robber 
raids across the border. If trouble breaks 
out again we shall have an adequate 
force on hand for any emergency. 


Mexican and American Notes Regarding 


the Carrizal Incident 


HE text of Secretary Lansing’s tele- 
T gram of June 25 to the special repre- 

sentative of the United States Gov- 
ernment in Mexico City is as follows: 


Washington, June 25, 1916. 
James Linn Rodgers, Special Representative 
of the United States Government, Mexico 

City: 

Mr. Arredondo yesterday delivered to this 

Government the following communication: 
‘**T am directed by my Government to in- 
form your Excellency, with reference to the 
Carrizal incident, that the Chief Executive, 


through the Mexican War Department, gave 
orders to General Jacinto B. Trevino not to 
permit American forces from General Persh- 
ing’s column to advance further south or to 
move either east or west from the points 
where they are located, and to oppose new 
incursions of American soldiers into Mexican 
territory. These orders were brought by 
General Trevino to the attention of General 
Pershing, who acknowledged the receipt of 
the communication relative thereto. On the 
22d inst., as your Excellency knows, an 
American force moved eastward quite far 
from its base, notwithstanding the above 
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orders, and was engaged by Mexican troops 
at Carrizal, State of Chihuahua. As a result 
of the encounter, several men on both sides 
were killed and wounded and seventeen 
American soldiers were made prisoners.” 

You are hereby instructed to hand to the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of the de facto 
Government the following: 

The Government of the United States can 
put no other construction on the communica- 
tion handed to the Secretary of State of the 
United States on the 24th of June by Mr. 
Arredondo, under instructions from your 
Government, than that it is a formal avowal 
of deliberately hostile action against the 
forces of the United States now in Mexico, 
and of purpose to attack them without provo- 
cation whenever they move from their pres- 
ent position in pursuance of the objects for 
which they were sent there, notwithstanding 
the fact that these objects involve no un- 
friendly intention toward the Government or 
people of Mexico, but are, on the contrary, 
intended only to assist that Government in 
protecting itself and the territory and people 
of the United States against irresponsible 
and insurgent bands of rebel marauders. 

I am instructed, therefore, by my Govern- 
ment to demand the immediate release of the 
prisoners taken in the encounter at Carrizai, 
together with any property of the United 
States taken with them, and to inform you 
that the Government of the United States 
expects an early statement from your Goy- 
ernment as to the course of action it wishes 


the Government of the United States to un- 
derstand it has determined upon, and that 
it also expects that this statement be made 
through the usual diplomatic channels, and 
not through subordinate military command- 
ers. LANSING. 


The answer of the de facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico to the foregoing tele- 
gram and to the long note of the United 
States dated June 20 (full text of which 
appeared in July issue of CURRENT HIs- 
TORY) averted the immediate danger of 
war between the two countries by grant- 
ing the American demand for the release 
of the Carrizal prisoners. The full text, 
as translated by the Mexican Embassy at 
Washington, is as follows: 

Washington, D. C., July 4, 1916. 

Mr. Secretary: 

I have the honor to transmit in continua- 
tion the text of a note I have just received 
from my Government with instructions to 
present it to your Excellency: 

** Mr. Secretary: 

‘* Referring to the notes of June 20 and 25 
last, I have the honor to say to your Excel- 
lency that the immediate release of the Car- 
rizal prisoners was a further proof of the 
sincerity of the desire of this Government 
to reach a pacific and satisfactory arrange- 
ment of present difficulties, This Govern- 
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ment is anxious to solve the present conflict, 
and it would be unjust if its attitude were 
misinterpreted. 

“It was also the Mexican Government 
that earnestly suggested a plan for canton- 
ments along the boundary line during the 
conference of Ciudad Juarez and El Paso. 
The Government is disposed now, as it has 
always been, to seek an immediate solution 
of the two points which constitute the true 
causes of the conflict between the two coun- 
tries, to wit: the American Government be- 
lieves reasonably that the insecurity of its 
frontier is a source of difficulty and the 
Mexican Government on its part believes 
that the presence of American troops on Mex- 
ican territory, aside from being a trespass 
on the sovereignty of Mexico, is the im- 
mediate cause of the conflict. Therefore, 
the withdrawal of American troops on one 
hand and the protection of the frontier on the 
other are the two essential problems the 
solution of which must be the directing ob- 
ject of the efforts of both Governments. 

“The Mexican Government is willing to 
consider in a quick and practical way, and 
prompted by a spirit of concord, the remedies 
which should be applied to the present situa- 
tion. 

‘“*Several Latin-American countries have 
offered their friendly mediation to the Mex- 
ican Government, and the latter has accepted 
it im principle. Therefore the Mexican Gov- 
ernment only awaits information that the 
Government of the United States would be 
disposed to accept this mediation for the 
purpose mentioned above or whether it is 
still of the belief that the same results may 
be attained by means of direct negotiations 
between both Governments. 

‘‘In the meantime this Government pro- 
poses to employ all efforts that may be at 
its disposal to avoid the recurrence of new 
incidents which may complicate and aggra- 
vate the situation. At the same time it 
hopes that the American Government on its 
part may make use of all efforts to prevent 
also -new acts of its military and civil au- 
thorities of the frontier that might cause new 
complications. 

“I avail myself of this opportunity to re- 
iterate to your Excellency the assurances of 
my most distinguished consideration. 

*“C. AGUILAR.” 

Having thus complied with higher instruc- 
tions of my Government, it affords me pleas- 
ure to reiterate to your Excellency the as- 
surance of my highest consideration. 

E. ARREDONDO. 


President Wilson, through the State 
Department, promptly answered this con- 
ciliatory communication in a like spirit, 
stating that the United States was pre- 
pared for the immediate exchange of 
views as to a practical plan for adjust- 
ing the differences between the two 
countries. The note follows: 
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Washington, D. C., July 7, 1916. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of July 4, 
1916, in which you transcribe a note ad- 
dressed to me by the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations of your Government, and to re- 
quest that you will transmit to him the 
following reply: 

Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your courteous 
note, transmitted to me by Sefior Arredondo 
on the 4th inst., in which you refer to my 
notes of June 20 and June 25, and to assure 
you of the sincere gratification of my Gov- 
ernment at the frank statement of the dif- 
ficulties which have unfortunately arisen 
in our relations along the international 
boundary, and the unreserved expression of 
the desire of your Government to reach an 
adjustment of these difficulties on a broad 
and- amicable basis, 

The same spirit of friendship and of solici- 
tude for the continuance of cordial relations 
between our two countries inspires my Gov- 
ernment, which equally desires an imme- 
diate solution of the matters of differences 
which have long vexed both Governments. 

It is especially pleasing to my Government 






REECE mobilized her army on 
Sept. 23, 1915, two days after 
Bulgaria. Early in October, 
when the Allies landed at 

Saloniki, she enrolled 30,000 additional 
reserves, bringing her effective force up 
to nearly 200,000. She proclaimed abso- 
lute neutrality, but the Allies sensed a 
decided leaning of the King toward the 
Central Powers; it is supposed that this 
attitude is due to the influence of the 
Queen, who is a sister of the Ger- 
man Kaiser. There was considerable 
tension between the allied Governments 
and Greece throughout the recent Winter 
and Spring, which reached a crisis 
when Greece yielded without a protest 
to the occupation of important frontier 
fortresses by its old enemy Bulgaria. 
This complaisance to the Central Powers, 
followed by demonstrations on June 12 
by a band of hoodlums escorted by police- 
men in uniform, visiting and hooting the 
Freneh and British legations with the 
apparent approval of the Chief of Police, 
the offensive attitude of the Premier, 
and the benevolent sympathy of the 





Greece Submits to the Allies 


that the de facto Government of Mexico is 
disposed to give quick as well as practical 
consideration in a spirit of concord to the 
remedies which may be applied to the exist- 
ing conditions. Reciprocating the same de- 
sire, the Government of the United States 
is prepared immediately to exchange views 
as to a practical plan to remove finally and 
prevent a recurrence of the _ difficulties 


which have been the source of the con- 
troversy, 
Accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewed as- 


surances of my highest consideration. I am, 
Sir, yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT LANSING. 

General Carranza has indicated his 
willingness to co-operate on the lines 
suggested, and at this writing informal 
conferences between Senor Arredondo 
and Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of 
State, are believed to be paving the way 
for a joint patrol of the border and a 
peaceful settlement of the acute issue 
which had again brought the two coun- 
tries to the verge of war. 


Royal House toward their enemies, de- 
termined the Entente Allies on firm steps 
to prevent a possible back fire. 
Accordingly, on June 20, the following 
note was handed to the Greek Govern- 
ment, M. Zaimis having in the meantime 


succeeded M. Skouloudis as Premier: 

3y order of their Governments, the under- 
signed, Ministers of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia, representatives of the Guarantee 
Powers (Puissances Garantes) of Greece, 
have the honor to make to the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment the following declaration, which 
they have also been ordered to bring to the 
knowledge of the Greek people: 

As they have already formally and in writ- 
ing declared, the three guaranteeing powers 
do not ask of Greece that she shall depart 
from her neutrality. Of this they give strik- 
ing proof by putting in the first place among 
their demands the total demobilization of the 
Greek Army in order to assure tranquillity 
and peace for the Hellenic people. But they 
have many and legitimate grounds of sus- 
picion against the Greek Govornment, whose 
attitude toward them is not in conformity 
either with its reiterated promises or even 
with the principles of a loyal neutrality. 

Thus the Greek Government has too often 
favored the actions of certain foreigners who 
have worked openly with the object of mis- 
leading the opinion of the Greek people, of 
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falsifying the national conscience, and of 
creating on Hellenic territory hostile organ- 
izations contrary to the neutrality of the 
country and tending to compromise the 
security of the military and naval forces of 
the Allies. 

The entry of Bulgarian forces into Greece 
and the occupation of the fort of Rupel and 
other strategic points, with the connivance of 
the Hellenic Cabinet, constitute for the allied 
troops a new menace, which imposes on the 
three powers the necessity of demanding im- 
mediate guarantees and measures. 

Further, the Greek Constitution has been 
ignored; the free exercise of the universal 
suffrage impeded; the Chamber has been dis- 
solved for the second time in less than a 
year against the clearly expressed will of 
the people; the electors have been appealed to 
(convoqués) while mobilization was in full 
swing, so that the present Chamber repre- 
sents but an insignificant part of the Elec- 
toral College; the entire country has been 
subjected to a reign of oppression and po- 
lice tyranny and coerced without regard to the 
lice tyranny and coerced without regard to the 
ter have not only the right but the imperative 
duty to protest against such violations of the 
liberties of the Greek people, of which they 
have been the guardians. 

The hostile attitude of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment toward the powers which freed Greece 
from the foreign yoke and assured her in- 
dependence, and the evident collusion of the 
present Cabinet with their enemies make it 
all the more necessary for them to act with 
firmness, relying on the rights they hold by 
treaty, which were confirmed, for the safety 
of -the Greek people on each occasion when 
their rights and liberties have been threat- 
ened. 

Consequently the guaranteeing powers 
find themselves compelled to require the im- 
mediate application of the following meas- 
ures: 

1. Real and total demobilization of the 
Greek Army, which must be put with the 
least possible delay on a peace footing. 

2. Immediate replacement of the existing 
Ministry by a business Cabinet, (Cabinet 
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d’Affaires,) without political bias and pro- 
viding all the guarantees necessary for the 
application of the benevolent neutrality 
which Greece has undertaken to observe 
toward the allied powers, and for a fresh 
appeal in good faith to the nation. 

3. Immediate dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies, followed by fresh elections on the 
expiration of the period specified by the 
Constitution, and after the general mobiliza- 
tion shall have restored the electoral body 
to its normal conditions. 

4. The replacement, in agreement with the 
allied powers, of certain police functionaries 
whose attitude, inspired by foreign  in- 
structions, has facilitated the commission of 
crimes against peaceable citizens, together 
with insults directed against the allied lega- 
tions and their dependents. 

The guaranteeing powers, animated still by 
the wmost benevolent and friendly spirit 
toward Greece, but determined at the same 
time to obtain, without discussion or delay, 
the application of these indispensable meas- 
ures, can only leave to the Hellenic Govern- 
ment entire responsibility for such events as 
may happen if their just demands are not im- 
mediately accepted. 

(Signed) J. GUILLEMIN, 
F. Ewiort, 
DeMIDOFF. 


When this note was delivered, British 
and French warships appeared before 
Piraeus and a practical blockade had 
been established. 


Matters now moved swiftly. The 
Greek Government the next day accepted 
in their entirety the demands contained 
in the note. Orders were proclaimed de- 
mobilizing the army on June 27; new 
elections were ordered within forty days, 
and a Venizelos adherent, Zymbrakakis, 
was sworn in as Chief of Police at Athens 
on June 28. The Allies now feel secure 
that Greek neutrality will be maintained 
throughout the war. 





The Second Year of the War in Africa 


[Written for CURRENT History by a Staff Contributor] 


gave some account of the rapid 

alienation of Germany’s colonial em- 

pire, which, at the outset of the war, 
measured over a million square miles. 
It was made up of four sections of Af- 
rica, of the northeastern third of the 
vast Island of Papua, or New Guinea, 
and of groups of islands scattered over 
the Pacific, from New Guinea eastward. 
This widely spread empire was open to 
attack by several of the allied nations— 
England, France, Belgium, Japan, and, 
later, Portugal—while Germany, whose 
fleets were swept from the open seas, 
was wholly unable to support her forces 
there. 

The first colonies to go were the 
insular possessions in the Pacific, taken 
over by British colonial troops from 
Australia and New Zealand—the nucleus 
of the famous Anzac forces—to whom 
French colonial forces from New Cale- 
donia were added; and also by Japan, 
whose captures were for the most part 
turned over to Australia; at the same 
time Togoland, on the north shore of the 
great Gulf of Guinea, which inderts 
West Africa on the equator, was captured 
by co-operating French and British 
forces. All these colonies were elements 
in the great scheme for a German co- 
lonial empire, developed by Prince Bis- 
marck, beginning with 1885; and Bis- 
marckburg, in Togoland, as well as the 
Bismarck Archipelago, north of German 
New Guinea, (Kaiser Wilhelm Land,) 
were intended to immortalize the great 
statesman’s name. 

The campaign of General Louis Botha 
gave to the Allies, and, more particularly, 
to the recently formed Union of South 
Africa, of which General Botha is Pre- 
mier, the great region of German South- 
west Africa, which thereon became a 
part of the realm jointly possessed by 
Briton and Boer. It is noteworthy that 
these conquests by her dominions beyond 
the sea bind these new nations more 
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firmly to Britain, since to safeguard 
them the protection of the British fleet 
and Britain’s command of the sea are es- 
sential. Their acquisition, therefore, 
strengthens the bonds of the British Em- 
pire. 

There remained two great German col- 
onies in Africa—the Cameroon region, to 
the east of the Gulf of Guinea, so called 
by the early Portuguese navigator, Fer- 
nando Po, from the “Camerones,” or 
“crayfish,” which his sailors found in 
the river, an interesting etymology 
hidden by the German spelling, “ Kame- 
run”; and, on the other side of Africa, 
the colony of German East Africa. Both 
these colonies are very large—larger 
than Germany and France combined— 
and much of them is covered with trop- 
ical jungle, spread over very mountainous 
country. In both, as events showed, the 
German authorities had been vigorously 
preparing for the expected world war, 
as the fact that they were able to fight 
continuously for many months without 
new supplies of ammunition sufficiently 
shows. They were also linked with Ger- 
many and with each other by an extraor- 
dinary system of wireless stations. 

In both these German colonies fighting 
began at the very beginning of the war. 
In both there were considerable forces 
of German soldiers, and very much larger 
forces of well-armed native troops, under 
German officers. In both there was a 
network of strongly fortified German 
posts, with trenches, earthworks, barbed 
wire entanglements, (first used in Af- 
rica in the Boer war,) and the whole 
paraphernalia of modern warfare. 


CAPTURE OF CAMEROON 


The Cameroon colony was surrounded 
by British and French colonies—British 
to the northwest, French to the east and 
south, while on the west it was open to 
the sea, and therefore commanded by 


the allied fleets. The allied plan of 
campaign was to work from the cireum- 
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ference to the centre, closing in on the 
German forces as these were gradually 
driven together. Their progress was as 
follows: 

At the beginning of January, 1915, the 
French North Cameroon column arrived 
before the German fortress of Garua, 
seeking to make a junction with the Brit- 
ish forces sent from Yola (in British 
Nigeria) under Major Webb-8owen. Col- 
onel Brisset, in command of this French 
force, made his camp ai Nassaroa, to 
the north of Garua, and on Jan. 10 Major 
Webb-Bowen joined him, bringing three 
three-inch guns and fifteen machine 
guns. In April Colone? Cunliffe arrived, 
ard took command of the allied forces, 
French and British, a total of 900 com- 
he tants. Completely investing the Ger- 
ma. fortress, they began a five months’ 
siege. ‘Two heavy guns were later sent 
from Dekar, a more aggressive attack 
was begun, and, on the night of June 9- 
10, the Germans, hard pressed, tried to 
escape. They failed, and on June 10 
hoisted the white flag. The Allies were 
not supplied with a truce flag to hoist 
in reply. One of their officers pulled off 
his shirt, which “looked white from a 
distance,” and a parley was begun, Cap- 


LOCATION OF THE FOUR GERMAN COLONIES IN 
BEGINNING OF 


AFRICA, WITH 


THE PRESENT YEAR 
tain von Krailsheim finally surrendering 
unconditionally. On June 11 the allied 
forces entered Garua, replacing the Ger- 
man flag by the British flag and the tri- 
color. 

At the close of June the allied forces, 
pushing on to N’Gaundere, found it evac- 
uated. The French there celebrated the 
national festival of July 14. On Aug. 11 
Captain Jean Ferrandi reached Kounde. 
From Tibati the allied troops moved 
against Yoko, in connection with a col- 
umn which General Cunliffe was leading 
from Kontcha against Banyo, from 
which he moved on Nov. 16 against 
strong German positions on Mount 
Banyo. To the east, two columns setting 
out from Bertua and Dume, marched on 
Tina. These different forces were in- 
tended to come together in the direction 
of Yaunde, the last German stronghold. 

At the southwest corner of the Came- 
roon colony, on the Gulf of Guinea, there 
is an “inset” of neutral territory, the 
Spanish Congo. Making their escape 
from Yaunde, the last German forces 
crossed the border into this neutral 
ground, where they were interned by the 
Spanish authorities. The completion of 
the conquest of the Cameroons was an- 
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nounced on Feb. 18, 1916, in a cablegram 
from the Governor of British Nigeria, 
which stated that the German garrison at 
Mora, in the extreme north, had capitu- 
lated. Mr. A. Bonar Law, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, telegraphed con- 
gratulations to General Dobell and Gen- 
eral Cunliffe on the success of the forces 
under their command, and the organiza- 
tion of the Cameroons, under French co- 
lonial authorities, was begun. It is likely 
that both Togoland and the Cameroons 
are assigned, in the plans of the Allies, 
to France. 


GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


German East Africa, which was de- 
veloped from concessions in the back 
country of Zanzibar, is, to a large degree, 
bordered by the great African lakes— 
Victoria Nyanza makes a deep cut into 
it on the north, Lake Tanganyika forms 
the upper half of its western frontier, 
while Lake Nyassa forms the lower half. 
On the east is the Indian Ocean. The 
land frontier on the north is British East 
Africa; the land boundary on the west is 
the Belgian Congo. The land boundaries 
on the south are British Nyassaland and 
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LAST REMNANT OF GERMAN POSSESSIONS IN THE DARK 


NOW LEADING 
ALLIES 


THE FIGHTING FOR THE 


Portuguese Mozambique. Thus the Ger- 
man colony is beset on all sides by allied 
possessions; now that Portugal has en- 
tered the war on the side of the Allies— 
following the seizure of fourteen Ger- 
man steamships in the estuary of the 
Tagus—there is no adjoining neutral ter- 
ritory to which the German forces can 
retreat as the defenders of the Came- 
roon colony retreated to the Spanish 
Congo. 

We may infer the completeness of 
their preparation for war by the fact that 
the Germans in East Africa now com- 
plete their second year of fighting with- 
out having received any considerable 
supplies from the outside. Here, as on 
the west coast of Africa, they had strong- 
ly fortified posts dotted all over the 
colony, and strong native forces, num- 
bering some 50,000—a very large army, 
considering the immense difficulties of 
the country, much of which is heavy 
jungle, on the sides of the highest moun- 
tains in Africa. 

In such country all the advantage is 
on the side of the party which is on the 
defensive; one or two well-placed ma- 
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chine guns—and the Germans have large 
numbers of these—can keep back a very 
considerable force, where the use of ar- 
tillery is almost out of the question. 
There is some artillery, however; the 
Allies have several times announced the 
capture of Krupp field pieces, the same 
77-millimeter guns that are used against 
Verdun. 

Until the Spring of the present year 
the allied campaign in German East 
Africa languished somewhat. General 
Smuts, the famous Boer leader, who is 
a member of General Botha’s Ministry, 
was then sent thither, with the tem- 
porary rank of a Lieutenant General in 
the British Army. After his arrival 
things began to move, and, an interesting 
feature of the situation, the Belgians 
from the west and the Portuguese from 
the south co-operated vigorously and sys- 
tematically with the British. Recent suc- 
cesses were as follows: 

On May 13 General Tombeur, leading 
the Belgians, compelled the retreat of 
the German force near Lake Kivu, oc- 
cupying the Kama range of hills, and 
capturing a Krupp 77. Toward the end 
of May a British force, working forward 
from Nyassaland under General Northey, 
penetrated twenty miles into German ter- 
ritory between Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake-Nyassa, and compelled the Germans 
to evacuate Neu Langenburg, to the north 
of Lake Nyassa, capturing large quanti- 
ties of ammunition. A nearby German 
garrison, at Marema, was invested. By 
the beginning of June the Belgians had 
penetrated 125 miles into German ter- 
ritory; their left rested on the River 
Kagera, while their centre had crossed 
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the River Akanjaru, and their right was 
approaching the town of Usumbura. The 
Belgian troops were everywhere well re- 
ceived by the natives, and established a 
provisional government in Ruanda. 


Meanwhile, the British troops, working 
inland along the Pangani River, which 
flows into the sea to the north of Zanzi- 
bar, had come in touch with the Germans 
at Mikachesi on May 22. The enemy line 
was astride the railroad in the narrow 
neck between the Pare Mountains and 
the Panzani, and was _ strongly in- 
trenched. On May 30 these trenches 
were assaulted and carried. The Ger- 
mans retired up the railroad to Mkomazi, 
with the forces of General Smuts in pur- 
suit. At the same time the Portuguese, 
operating from the south, had defeated 
the Germans at the mouth of the Ro- 
vuma River, near Kionga. 


On Lake Victoria Nyanza the Island 
of Ukerewe was taken from the Ger- 
mans, with two Krupp guns. On June 
13 General Northey’s forces occupied Alt 
Langenburg, while the Belgians took 
possession of the line between Lake 
Tanganyika and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
the British meawnhile taking Handeni. 
On June 22 it was announced that Gen- 
eral Tombeur’s Belgians had defeated 
the Germans at Kiwitawe, and had en- 
gaged them again on the road from 
Kiwitawe to Kitega, east of the River 
Ngokoma. 

The allied strategy is exactly the same 
as in the Cameroons—to work from 
many points along the circumference, in 
toward the centre, where the end will 
come. 


What Germany Has Lost in the Cameroons 


AMEROON, the important Ger- 
man colony on the central west 
coast of Africa, passed into pos- 

session of the Allies on Feb. 18, 1916, 
when the garrison of Mora, in the 
northern portion, capitulated. The first 
mention of this district is by early 
Portuguese navigators, who sought its 
shores for food and water. In drawing 


their nets they found them laden with 
prawns, and named the district River of 
Prawns, or Rio dos Camarées; this was 
in the seventeenth century. Two hundred 
years later the Niger Trading Company, 
an English company, sent steamships to 
that section for legitimate commerce, al- 


‘though it is suspected the slave trade was 


surreptitiously the chief purpose. In 
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1857 a British cruiser, sent out to sup- 
press the trade, while anchored in the 
Cameroon River, was visited by a delega- 
tion of native chiefs, who asked that Eng- 
land take possession of the Cameroon 
country, and in compliance with this re- 
quest the commander hoisted the British 
flag and took possession. The British 
Admiralty revoked this action and or- 
dered the flag hauled down. Twenty- 
two years later the chiefs again asked 
England to take possession, but no action 
was taken. 

In 1840 Hamburg merchants opened 
trade relations with the natives of the 
West Coast, and in 1859 they had 
factories near the Cameroon River. In 
1883 the Hamburg Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended the annexation of 
the Cameroon coast, and on April 20, 
1884, the German Chargé d’Affaires at 
London notified the British Foreign Of- 
fice that the German Consul General 
would “ visit ” the West Coast of Africa 
with authority to conduct negotiations 
“connected with certain questions,” and 
asked that the German officials be “ fur- 
nished with suitable recommendations.” 
Shortly thereafter two German warships 
appeared at the coast—one the Mowe, 
curiously enough the predecessor of the 
Mowe which recently made a sensational 
sea raid near the coast, achieving a dra- 
matic escape from the British fleet and 
returning safely to Hamburg. On July 
5, 1884, the German flag was raised at 
Togoland, and a few days later at the 
Cameroon River. 

This was a shock to England, reveal- 
ing the fact that Germany had entered 
the lists in the scramble for colonies in 
Africa. As soon as the news leaked out 
that Togoland and the Cameroon had 
been taken by Germany, British agents 
made treaties with native chiefs to se- 
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cure the mouths of the Niger and the Oil 
River, which were the choice possessions 
of that region. 

The colony was increased in 1911 to 
an area of 295,000 square miles by the 
cession of part of the Congo territory by 
France in compensation for German con- 
cessions in Morocco. Its length is over 
700 miles and its breadth 600 miles, be- 
ing twice the size of the United King- 
dom. 

Edward Bond, in a study of the dis- 
trict for the Contemporary Review, gives 
some interesting data concerning it. 
About half the country is flat, with fine 
agricultural possibilities. The western 
part from the sea northward is mount- 
ainous, with some lofty peaks, one, the 
Mountain of Greatness, having an alti- 
tude of 13,370 feet. The forests contain 
much valuable hardwood, conspicuously 
ebony. The natives are Moslems, with 
Arabic civilization. Their chief occupa- 
tion is stock raising. The chief town, 
Duala, had a population of 25,000, includ-* 
ing 200 Europeans. It is well laid out 
and sanitary. In 1913 a railway 150 
miles long had been built, another was 
under construction, and a third under 
survey. The total population of the col- 
ony is 3,500,000. There are four Govern- 
ment schools, with 868 pupils, and four 
missionary schools, with 24,000 pupils. 
At the time of the latest figures the im- 
ports were $8,000,000 and the exports 
$5,600,000. 

The colony has been a liability to the 
German Government, the latest reported 
deficit reaching nearly $2,500,000 per 
annum. However, it has the very bright- 
est prospects, as everything that will 
grow in tropical Africa can be grown 
there and the temperate climate in the 
vast mountainous areas gives all the pos- 
sibilities of a temperate zone. 


Des 





France and Italy Reunited 


By Anatole France 


Foremost Living French Author 


[Translated for CurrRENT History] 


This address by Anatole France, reproduced here for its charm of style and its exquisite 
political tact, was delivered in Paris at a ccnference organized by Louis Barthou, former 
President of the Council, in honor of Italy’s*work in the war. 


ATHERED here before the youth 
— of our schools to render solemn 
homage to Italy, we should first 
salute with respectful sympathy 
Italy’s Ambassador, [M. Tittoni,] whose 
presence among us brings us into the 
presence of his beloved land itself. Who 
could better incarnate that land in our 
eyes than the illustrious statesman whose 
political acts have done so much to bring 
about the union, consummated here today, 
of his country with England, Russia, and 
France? We acclaim him today, in this 
august Sorbonne, as he was acclaimed in 
the diplomatic tribune of our Chamber 
of Deputies in the historic days of May, 
1915, when, on the Capitoline Hill, to the 
plaudits of Romans, the bell of the cam- 
panile announced to the universe that 
Italy was taking up arms for a just 
a * * * 

I will express in as few words as pos- 
sible my esteem and admiration, as a 
Frenchman, for that beautiful Italy 
which I have loved all my life; loved for 
her nature and her genius, loved for her 
cypress-crowned hills, her mountains of 
terebinthine shade, or, bare under the 
sun that gilds them, those other 
mountains whose very names set gen- 
erous hearts a-throb; a Frenchman who 
has loved her for her harmonious shores, 
her lakes, her sea and her sky of divine 
smiles, her cities of marble and her 
villages high perched on rock, proud as 
citadels; who has loved her for her poets, 
her musicians, her artists, her historians 
and scholars, her deep past of thrilling 
grandeur, and her later past still palpi- 
tating with the struggles of the Risorgi- 
mento, which the morrow will crown with 
victory; who has loved her, in fine, with 
all the transports of passion, all the 


delights of the voluptuary, all the medi- 
tations of the philosopher. 

It is thus that Italy is loved in France. 
As for the proof of this attachment, you 
will find it in the grieved surprise caused 
among us by the political and economic 
estrangement which in recent years had 
separated the two nations. 


With what satisfaction, too, did we see, 
after the beginning of the war, that 
Italy, refusing to be an accomplice in an 
unjust aggression, and denouncing the 
Triple Alliance, was giving us, as a fore- 
taste of her friendship, security on our 
southern frontier! 

And with what joy did we learn, on 
May 16, 1915, that she was uniting her 
arms with ours! There was reason then 
not only to rejoice but to admire Italy, 
for the war was not imposed upon her 
as upon us, or, rather, it was imposed 
upon her solely by her love of justice 
and regard for her destiny. 

Italy took up this war, not because she 
thought it easy and sure, but, on the 
contrary, because, foreseeing that it 
would be long and terrible, she deemed 
the act wise and necessary. Since then 
she has fought with a soul resolute and 
serene, with a heart immovable, in firm 
and sincere solidarity with us. 

In December she signed the pact of 
London, binding herself not to lay down 
her arms save in co-operation with the 
Entente Powers, and she gave to Belgium 
the assurance that she would not cease 
to fight so long as an inch of Belgian 
earth was still fouled by the foot of the 
invader. She proclaimed through the 
lips of her most illustrious statesmen: 
“Italy is resolved to continue the struggle 
with all her forces, at the price of all 
sacrifices, until she has realized her most 
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sacred hopes, restored international law 
in concert with the Allies, and with them 
assured among nations the blessings of 
independence, security, and reciprocal 
respect, which alone can restore calm to 
the universe.” This great task accom- 
plished, peace will rise like the sun over 
the world, and we shall see fulfilled the 
prayer of the eminent man in whom we 
have just been saluting all Italy, M. 
Tittoni: 

‘“‘ May the peace won by victory not be 
a peace, but peace itself, peace free from 
all war germs, peace seated solidly on 
the principles of nationality and of inter- 
national justice.” 


Such is the meaning of the pact that 
binds Italy to us. Such are the generous 
conditions of her generous aid. Can we 
wipe out our debt to her with vain 
praises and sterile homages? No. In 
calmer days, when we shall have returned 
to the works of earth, of industry and of 
art, we will remember that from the 
Stelvio to the Isonzo, around peaks cov- 
ered with eternal snow, in gorges whipped 
by glacial blasts, her precious blood 
flowed for the common cause. 


Friends of Italy in these war times, we 


shall remain her friends in the days of 
peace; fraternity in arms shall not be 
followed by hostility in business. We 
shall know how to reconcile the com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial interests 
of the two nations, and range into har- 
mony the old barriers of figures, which 
are sometimes as cruel in peace as barbed 
wire in war. 

Ladies, gentlemen, and you, young 
men, who shall long taste the fruits of 
this peace which shall have cost fierce 
labors and bloody sacrifices, remember 
always that your fathers, allies of this 
noble and fine Italy. allies of almost all 
civilized Europe, fought not for prey, 
like barbarians, net for insolent and 
cruel domination, like our adversaries, 
but for liberty against tyranny, for 
justice against iniquity, for the faith of 
treaties against perfidy, for peace against 
war. And let the example of the con- 
quered (for we can regard our enemies 
henceforth as conquered) forever guard 
you from the brutal pride that has 
destroyed them, from their greedy desires, 
and from their disdain of the weak! Let 
their ruin teach you reason and justice, 
and persuade you that force without 
wisdom devours itself! 


A German Ex-Chancellor’s Comment on American War 
Sentiment 


Prince von Biilow is the author of a book, “ Deutsche Politik,’ in which he 
makes this comment upon the prevailing war sympathies in the United States: 
Germany has noted with sore distress the biases and the unfriendly bearing 
of official and public America during the war, which are greatly to the empire’s 


disadvantage. 


Such ruthlessness as has been manifested toward us by official 


America and by the public in the course of differences on the subject of the 
conduct of the submarine war we have never met with before, and it is probably 
unique in the history of the diplomatic relations of two great countries. The 
feeling of rancor at present entertained by very many Germans toward the 
American people, whom they so long regarded as honest friends, is but too 
comprehensible and is justified. This rancor is in no sense mitigated by the 
fact that by exploiting the present world situation America is in a fair way 
to become the wealthiest country on earth. * * * Such a song of triumph as 
that over the unprecedented economic advance made by the United States since 
the beginning of the war, uttered at the end of the year 1915 by the American 
Secretary of the Treasury with a compassionate side glance at Europe, decimated 
and impoverished by the world war, has seldom, if ever, been heard before. 





War’s Effects On the Upper Classes 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 


Italian Historian and Publicist 


“ That in all the countries of Europe the upper classes will find themselves worse 
off after the war than before, all of them less rich, less powerful, less respected and 
less united, is one of the least fallacious predictions that can be made today. * * * 
And yet it was the upper classes that, in some countries willingly, in others uncon- 


sciously, brought about this war.’’ 


ESTINY is being fulfilled; the 
force of events vanquishes the re- 
sistance offered by traditions, in- 
terests, and prejudices. At last 

England, too, institutes military service 
as an obligatory duty of all her citizens. 

The last army of the ancient régime, 
that in military matters was still able to 
bring to mind the days preceding the 
French Revolution, disappears in Europe. 

Military institutions are among those 
especially sensitive to the changes that 
occur in other organs of the social body, 
and also, by altering themselves, con- 
tribute most toward changing the others. 
Old England, therefore, has taken an- 
other step along the road that leads to 
her “continentalism,” if I may be 
allowed to use such a barbarous word. 
Because ‘the new military institutions 
will remain in effect after the war. A 
reform of this nature is not, and can not 
be, a mere transitory expedient; it is 
always the beginning of a new historical 
epoch. And thus once more we see con- 
firmed that sort of iron law which ap- 
pears to have dominated Europe since 
the time of the French Revolution, and 
which implies that all the other revolu- 
tionary forces that have agitated Euro- 
pean society since the days of the French 
Revolution—the ideas, the principles, the 
interests, the parties—would have been 
much less active and would not have 
changed the face of the world so much 
if they had not been aided every once 
in a while by the shock of a great war. 

There are innumerable examples of 
this. The abolition of serfdom in Russia 
was one of the many results of the 
Crimean war, as the constitutional régime 
was one of the effects of the war with 
Japan. The people of France received 
universal suffrage from the republic 


that was the result of a war. The people 
of Germany got it from an aristocracy 
that wished with this concession to pre- 
pare them for the bloody effort of a 
great war. The wars of ’59 and ’66 
forced the haughty spirit of the Haps- 
burgs to compromise with the spirit of 
democracy and liberalism of the times 
by granting to the peoples of the 
monarchy a constitution, political liberty, 
and. national autonomy. That facility in 
making democratic concessions, which 
little by little, from 1860 on, has tempered 
the vigor and mode of action of the 
Italian Government, has been to a large 
degree a compensation given to the 
people in connection with the military 
burdens imposed by the new régime, 
burdens much more numerous and heavy 
than those imposed by the old one. And 
this list might be extended. 

In short, for a century the upper 
classes have lost in the midst of wars 
many of those privileges to which they 
seemed most attached and in defense of 
which in times of peace they had spared 
neither pains nor cunning. The fact is 
not strange in itself; what is more 
strange is the fact that, in general, the 
upper classes during the past century 
have been, practically everywhere, war- 
like, militaristic, imperialistic, and sup- 
porters of a policy which, by multiplying 
wars, has obliged them to make these 
concessions; while the masses, and the 
parties representing the masses, though 
having the most to gain by war, have 
been, almost always and everywhere, 
pacific and opposed to all forms of im- 
perialism, 

This peculiar contradiction has been 
made especially apparent in the Euro- 
pean war. That in all the countries of 
Europe the upper classes will find them- 
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selves worse off after the war than be- 
fore, all of them less rich, less powerful, 
less respected, and less united is one of 
the least fallacious predictions that may 
be made today. To what degree the 
middle and popular classes will profit by 
this weakening of the rulers would be 
difficult to say, and it would be just as 
difficult to say if this recompense will 
be sufficient to indemnify them for the 
losses inflicted upon them by the war. 
But it is certain that the power and 
prestige of the upper classes and of the 
institutions to which they are attached 
through tradition or interest will be put 
to a severe test by the war, while the 
classes more numerous and poorer will 
be able to obtain important political ad- 
vantages. And yet it was the upper 
classes that, in some countries willingly, 
in others unconsciously, brought about 
this war. 

In sorting over my papers the other 
day I found an article published by 
Jaurés in L’Humanité on Sept. 12, 1906. 
This article read, in part, as follows: 

“Tt sees that we are acting like bad 
citizens * * * in admonishing the 
nations, all the nations, the rulers, all 
the rulers, to be prudent, to be moderate, 
to show a wise and systematic desire for 
peace; in demonstrating that war in Eu- 
rope would provoke a terrible mgral and 
social crisis. * * * Guglielmo Fer- 
rero wrote, a little while ago in his ‘ His- 
tory of Rome,’ that wars precipitate so- 
cial crises by causing the explosion of 
the contradictions latent in the States. 
A great European war wowld unchain on 
the one side a nationalism, instinctive and 
reactionary, and on the other the revolu- 
tionary spirit; it would cause the appear- 
ance on one hand of a sort of Assembly 
of Versailles, less monarchical, less 
bigoted, but just as clerical and more 
militaristic, and on the other a sort of 
Commune, more systematic, but perhaps 
just as impotent. The crisis, although 
raging in all Europe, would be more vio- 
lent and more profound in the democratic 
countries where the clash of the classes 
would not be attenuated by the authority 
of the past. France, therefore, would be 
in the centre of the cyclone and of the 


danger. Now, we do not want to see 
France perish; nor do we want to see 
her weakened. And neither do we wish 
that the necessary social revolution be 
effected in a hurricane of blood, of fury, 
and of tears. For this reason we suppli- 
cate France to use for her own salvation 
that which may otherwise aggravate her 
danger and to convert into a means of 
salvation that force of liberty and of de- 
mocracy which might, perhaps, in a day 
of storms, send her to the bottom in the 
midst of the deep abysses stirred up by 
the European crisis.” 


It would be difficult to find another 
page on which there could be expressed 
with more force and clarity the fear of 
war and its revolutionary energy that 
animated the parties considered revolu- 
tionary up to 1914. A fear which, for 
the rest, is not hard to explain, for the 
masses represented by those parties pre- 
ferred peace to the benefits which might 
be brought to them by war, and they pre- 
ferred peace, not merely because peace 
is more agreeable than war, but also be- 
cause there never has been an instance 
where the multitude, the people, the 
many, have been revolutionary, except 
when there has been a lack of bread in 
the kneading trough or of coal on the 
hearth of the artisan and of the peasant. 
The true revolutionary spirit has never 
been found anywhere except among the 
upper and educated classes, and there 
never has been a revolution not set in 
motion by the outbreak of dissension in 
the centre of the governing classes. But 
ordinarily the upper classes attempt, or 
make, revolutions in their own interest, 
which makes it hard to understand the 
strange mania for committing suicide 
through a_ succession of wars, each 
greater than the other, that seems to 
have had possession of the upper classes 
of Europe for the last century. 


The historian who could get to the 
bottom of this problem would perhaps be 
able to discover one of the essential mys- 
teries of contemporary civilization and 
to decipher the meaning of all these 
tragedies that have ensued, one after the 
other, in Europe for a century. 





[THIRD INSTALLMENT] 


The Battle of Verdun 


An Authoritative French Account Based on Official Records 


By M. Ardouin-Dumazet 
Military Editor of Le Temps and Le Figaro 


[TRANSLATED FOR CURRENT HIsTORY] 


the battle of Verdun reached a 

degree of violence surpassing, per- 

haps, that which marked the 
worst days of Vaux and Le Mort Homme. 
Beginning with May 17, the conflict in- 
creased steadily, except for a short inter- 
ruption on May 19. The enemy, who 
continued to bombard the sector included 
between the Avocourt Wood and Le Mort 
Homme, during the night of May 17-18 
launched several attacks against the 
Avocourt Wood redoubt, but was com- 
pelled to retire after suffering heavy 
losses. On our side, toward 3 in the 
morning, we carried a trench on the 
crest of 287-Meter Hill, which extends 
toward Haucourt. On the northeast of 
304-Meter Plateau, we carried a forti- 
fied position. During the whole day, on 
May 18, an artillery duel continued, 
interrupted at 5 in the evening by a gen- 
eral attack on our lines. Our barrier 
fire broke several assaulting columns. 
At 7 the enemy made a new effort—two 
divisions (40,000 men) of fresh troops 
were launched against the Avocourt re- 
doubt and 304-Meter Hill; the shock was 
severe, but, in spite of numbers, the 
waves broke before the fire of our bat- 
teries; only in the centre, a small work 
near 287-Meter Hill was invaded. 

Friday, May 19.— This fruitless at- 
tempt did not discourage the Germans; 
the whole day of May 19 was conse. 
crated by them to a terrible bombard- 
ment of our trenches; their fire, this 
time, extended to Le Mort Homme; it 
continued all night long. 

Saturday, May 20.—The bombardment 
continued throughout the morning. Our 
adversaries were preparing an attack 
even more violent than the preceding. 
In the afternoon four divisions, that is 


1 HURSDAY, May 18.—At this stage 


to say, two army corps, (80,000 men,) 
were thrown into the assault which had 
as principal objective Le Mort Homme. 


A BLOODY CRISIS 


Sunday, May 21.—The battle, which 
took on a character of extreme ferocity, 
was continued all night and through the 
whole day of May 21. Three divisions, 
as we have since learned, were employed 
in it. Ceaselessly, our artillery and ma- 
chine guns mowed down the assailants, 
whose places were taken by others. At 
the price of ‘tremendous efforts, the 
enemy succeeded in gaining certain 
trenches to the north and west of Le Mort 
Homme; at one time, even our second- 
line trenches were threatened. But the 
Germans, met by our fire, lost so many 
men that they retired in disorder. 

Monday, May 22.—Night did not lessen 
the struggle. In spite of our barrier 
fire, which broke their assaults, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in penetrating a first- 
line trench, to the north of Le Mort 
Homme. But they got no further. Dur- 
ing the whole of May 21, one of the 
bloodiest, during which the struggle did 
not cease for an instant, we even suc- 
ceeded in regaining ground on 287-Meter 
Hill. After reaching a trench on 287- 
Meter Hill, the enemy was driven out 
of it. A brigade, launched against Le 
Mort Homme, was crushed by our fire 
and an offensive by our grenadiers. 
Other troops were coming up to sup- 
port these two regiments; our batteries 
dispersed them before they could get 
under way. Night did not lessen the 
struggle, but, already, the enemy seemed 
to have lost the biting edge of his 
energy; we gained certain advantages in 
the Avocourt Wood and on Le Mort 
Homme, while we were repulsing new 
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assaults. A counterattack permitted us 
to recover a part of the ground lost on 
May 20 and 21. We followed up this 
success throughout the day of May 22, at 
the same time driving out the Germans 
who, for four days, had held one of our 
works on 287-Meter Hill. 


EAST OF THE MEUSE 


On the right (east) bank the week 
had begun quietly; there was only ar- 
tillery fire, of no great violence; but 
on May 21 our artillery concentrated its 
fire on the whole Douaumont sector. To 
the west our infantry attacked, in the 
Haudromont Woods, strongly intrenched 
quarries, carried them, and held their 
footing there, in spite of strong counter- 
attacks. At the same time, at Vaux, we 
occupied a German trench. 

This was only the prelude of an oper- 
ation of: greater scope prepared by our 
commanders. On the morning of May 
22 powerful artillery, brought forward 
under cover, opened fire on the German 
lines from the Nawé Wood to the west 
of the Thiaumont farm, as far as the 
woods to the east of Fort Douaumont. 
The fire was extremely accurate and vio- 
lent; trenches and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments were so pounded that our soldiers 
in a few minutes seized and held the 
enemy trenches. The assault covered a 
front of two kilometers, (114 miles,) 
enveloping Douaumont Fort itself, the 
ruins of which we carried, except one 
of the salients to the north of the work. 

Tuesday, May 23.— Our progress on 
the right (east) bank, with their loss 
of the Douaumont lines, had the effect 
of bringing two furious enemy counter- 
attacks, on both banks of the Meuse, 
during the night of May 22-23 and 
throughout the following day. To the 
west, 304-Meter Hill and its approaches 
toward Avocourt were particularly aimed 
at. The use of flaming liquids made it 
possible for the assailant to invade our 
trench for a brief period; our soldiers, 
coming forward again, drove him out. 
In the direction of Le Mort Homme he 
was not able even to get near our lines; 
all the troops that showed themselves 
were immediately dispersed by our fire. 
Then the bombardment was resumed 
along the whole of this sector, with large- 


calibre shells; throughout the morning 
projectiles rained upon jit. This terrible 
fire was the preparation for a new 
assault against the two flanks of Le 
Mort Homme, the valley of Esnes and 
the direction of Cumiéres. The first 
waves were mowed down by our artillery 
and machine guns without reaching our 
trenches. At nightfall, a second rush, 
not less violent, at one time reached our 
shelters. There, also, a vigorously con- 
ducted counterattack cleared the ground 
and threw the Germans back into their 
lines. 


GERMANS IN CUMIERES 


Wednesday, May 24.—But on the night 
of May 23-24 the enemy returned to the 
assault, aiming against Le Mort Homme, 
and, by a powerful effort, after very 
heavy losses, they got a footing in the 
village of Cumiéres. On Wednesday they 
tried in vain to come forward from this 
position; we even retook trenches on the 
south edge of the village. 

Yet more violent and savage was the 
German counteroffensive against the 
woods of Haudromont and Fort Douau- 
mont. During the night the enemy mul- 
tiplied his assaults in thick masses, on 
which our fire inflicted terrible losses. 

On May 23 and during the night of 
May 23-24 the enemy manifested increas- 
ing violence; his artillery reached an 
extraordinary power, but without suc- 
ceeding in making us give up the ground 
we had gained. At intervals the guns 
ceased firing to allow of infantry 
assaults; these were at first repulsed; 
cn the morning of May 24 Fort Douau- 
mont remained in our hands, except for 
the northern projection and certain ele- 
ments on the east. But during May 24 
two new Bavarian divisions (40,000 
men) were sent to the attack, and suc- 
ceeded in reoccupying the ruins, push- 
ing us back to the approaches, that is, 
to about the point we occupied before 
our attack of May 22. At the Caillette 
Wood the enemy was not even able to 
get near us. 

Thursday, Friday, May 25-26.—On the 
evening of May 26 our troops, suddenly 
coming forth from their trenches, in 
turn attacked Cumiéres and the positions 
as far as Le Mort Homme, after a pro- 
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longed bombardment of the enemy lines. 
Led with skill and vigor, the assault 
brought us immediately to the first 
houses, whose ruins were at once defen- 
sively organized. In spite of the resist- 
ance of the Germans, our men made their 
way into the streets, and, house by 
house, carried the whole eastern quar- 
ter. On their left other elements took 
the trenches to the north of the Caurette 
Woods. Soon the whole Cumiéres posi- 
tion was half surrounded. The enemy 
made a vigorous counterattack; several 
waves broke under our fire. Finally, we 
retook half of Cumiéres and surrounded 
the other half. We had made 100 pris-~ 
oners and captured two machine guns. 

On the rest of the sector on the left 
(west) bank of the Meuse we had, dur- 
ing the night, carried with grenades sev- 
eral elements of trenches on the 
approaches of 304-Meter Hill. 

Saturday, May 27.—On May 27 we 
gained a like success to the southwest 
of Le Mort Homme, where our soldiers 
took fifty prisoners. The enemy appeared 
to be passive. 

Sunday, May 28.—At nightfall an at- 
tack was prepared in the Corbeaux 
Wood, directed against Cumiéres; our 
fire cut it short. At midnight the effort 
was renewed, with the same lack of 
success, 

Monday, May 29.—On the morning of 
May 29 an intensive bombardment with 
heavy guns began, and continued with 
increasing energy until 1 in the after- 
noon. At that moment masses of the 
enemy appeared—a whole division (20,- 
000) men came forth from the Corbeaux 
Wood, moving against Cumiéres and Le 
Mort Homme. Broken by our fire, a 
first wave recoiled; others came on, 
meeting the same fate; the assailants 
took cover in shell craters, but, when 
they came out to rush forward, our ma- 
chine guns and rifles cut them down. 
These repeated assaults at last won for 
the enemy 300 meters of trenches. On 
the same day two violent attacks against 
304-Meter Hill were stopped by our fire. 

Tuesday, May 30.—At nightfall, after 
a bombardment even more violent than 
the preceding, a new assault was 
launched by the enemy from the eastern 


slopes of Le Mort Homme to Cumiéres. 
A division which had recently arrived 
before Verdun took part in it. It had 
no better fortune than the troops sent 
forward on the day before. To the east 
of Le Mort Homme the assailants were 
mowed down; at Cumiéres, they failed 
to force us out of the southern edge of 
the village. Only in the centre, at the 
Caurette Wood, our front line was com- 
pelled to retire to the south of the 
Béthincourt road. 

Wednesday, May 31.—The struggle was 
continued during the night of Tuesday 
to Wednesday. The first-line trench to 
the south of the Caurette Wood, leveled 
by the bombardment, had to be aban- 
doned. The edge of Cumiéres, again furi- 
ously attacked, was taken from us. A 
counterattack pushed the enemy back to 
the edge of the village. Groups of Ger- 
mans, taking advantage of the night mist 
which floated over the Meuse, advance’ 
1,200 meters from Cumiéres toward the 
Chattancourt station; they were met by 
so hot a fire that all were annihilated. 

The enemy, succeeding at last in 
reaching the 295-Meter summit of Le 
Mort Homme, had been able to organize 
a strong work on the southwest slope. 
This we took on Wednesday, making 220 
prisoners, including five officers. On 
the southeast slope we also took pris- 
oners. 

On the right (east) bank the assault 
of Fort Douaumont by two Bavarian 
divisions, previously related, had cost the 
enemy dear, for a slight gain which we 
reduced, on the morning of May 26, by 
retaking a trench. On the afternoon 
of the same day the Germans tried to 
dislodge us from the approaches to Fort 
Douaumont; two successive attacks were 
repulsed. Thereafter, the struggle was 
confined to persistent artillery fire. 

WEST OF THE MEUSE 

On the left (west) bank of the Meuse, 
where, up to May 31, such violent fight- 
ing had taken place, the stress of the 
struggle continually decreased. The 
enemy confined himself to frequent and 
furious bombardments of 304-Meter Hill 
and Le Mort Homme. But the principal 
offensives were made by us. To our suc- 
cessful attack on the slope of Le Mort 
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Homme, in the direction of Cumieéres, 
which gave us 220 prisoners, the enemy 
replied with a bombardment of very 
great violence, followed by a fruitless 
attack on the eastern slope. We then 
penetrated for 100 meters (328 feet) 
into the connecting trenches to the south 
of the Caurettes Wood, and on June 4 we 
halted, before it was clearly marked, an 
attack prepared against our new posi- 
tions on 304-Meter Hill. 


EAST OF THE MEUSE 


Thursday, June 1.—On the right 
(east) bank of the Meuse there were 
events of quite other significance. After 
a bombardment which grew continually 
more violent, on May 31, on the following 
night, and on June 1, our whole front, 
from the Thiaumont farm to Douaumont 
and Vaux, was assaulted. The assaults 
were repeated, and were everywhere re- 
pulsed except between Fort Douaumont 
and Vaux Pond; that is, in the Caillette 
Wood, where the enemy succeeded in get- 
ting a footing in some of our trenches. 
‘The struggle continued throughout the 
afternoon and the whole night with 
extreme violence, extending toward 
Woevre as far as the village of Damloup 
at the foot of the eastern slope of the 
Vaux ridge. 

The enemy, driven back, returned 
ceaselessly to the charge, sending for- 
ward on a narrow sector more than a 
division of fresh troops, launched with 
veritable fury. A document found on a 
prisoner proved that General Falken- 
hayn (Chief of the German General 
Staff) had given the order to advance 
at all costs, without regard to losses. 
The objective was Fort Vaux. The Ger- 
mans succeeded in making their way for- 
ward only in the Caillette Wood, from 
which they reached the south of the 
pond; this conflict lasted five days. 


DAY OF FURIOUS FIGHTING 


Friday, June 2.—The artillery contest 
reached an exceptional degree of violence 
on June 2. Our reply was effective, for 
they failed to force the Vaux-Damloup 
sector; enemy masses which tried to take 
advantage of the bombardment were se- 
verely cut up. In spite of these losses, 
the Germans returned with increasing 
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fury; throughout the whole day their 
waves succeeded each other, especially 
those directed against the steep escarp- 
ments of the fort. 

The Bavarian division, which led the 
principal attack, fought furiously. Our 
cannon and machine gun fire swept them 
away in masses, but others came on un- 
ceasingly. They could be seen on the 
open plain; our artillery found them 
out, hurling disorder among them. The 
troops thus scattered retired toward 
Dieppe-en-Woevre. The enemy’s sole. 
gain was the capture of a position among 
the first houses of Damloup. 

Night did not stop the carnage. 
Through the sacrifice of their men the 
Germans were finally able to penetrate 
the northern ditch of the fort, but with- 
out being able to enter the work itself. 
We maintained our hold there. 


Saturday, June 3.—Our exhausted ad- 
versaries did not seek to extend their 
success. Toward 8 in the evening, when 
the ground had been cut up by a pro- 
longed bombardment, the enemy at- 
tempted to surprise the fort on the south- 
east, coming up the ravine which indents 
the ridges of the Meuse near Damloup. 
The masses launched in the assault, com- 
pact and vigorous, succeeded in pene- 
trating the trenches; a counterattack 
immediately retook the ground lost and 
pushed the assailants back along the 
slopes. 

Sunday, June 4.—In the morning they 
returned to the charge; our artillery 
forced them to retire. Then the bom- 
bardment began again with particular 
violence, especially against Fort Vaux. 
At 3 in the afternoon several German 
battalions, starting from Vaux Pond, 
tried to make their way up to the Fir- 
min Wood, which carpets a slope repre- 
senting a difference in level of 80 meters, 
(262 feet.) The fire of our machine 
guns broke down all these attempts. Dur- 
ing the evening and night, from the Fir- 
min Wood to Vaux and Damloup, violent 
attacks were resumed. They were unable 
to take the Firmin Wood. Violent at- 
tacks against the fort and village of 
Damloup were broken by our fire. The 
enemy then had recourse to flaming 
liquids; in the middle of the night they 
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tried to sprinkle the defenders of the 
fort with these. But, in spite of cruel 
injuries, our soldiers held firm and re- 
tained possession of the work. 

Monday, June 5.— Bad weather and 
ferhaps the weariness of the troops 
stopped the struggle on June 5. 


Tuesday, June 6.—The German artil- 
lery continued to cover the fort with 
shells, rendering the approaches impass- 
able for relieving troops; within the work 
our resistance had not grown weaker. 
The French Chief Command decided to 
reward the heroic defenders, in the 
person of their chief, Major Raynal, who 
was promoted to Commander of tlie 
Legion of Honor. He had to repulse a 
new and powerful attack on Tuesday 
evening, at 8, throwing back the enemy 
once more. 


LOSS OF FORT VAUX 


Wednesday, June 7.—On the night of 
June 6-7, as a result of the violence of the 
bombardment, all communication with the 
fort became impossible. Shortly before 4 
in the morning, it was still in our pos- 
session. As early as March 9 the enemy 
had falsely announced that he had taken 
Fort Vaux by assault. But the conquest 
was still to cost him many thousands of 
lives. 

As was foreseen, Fort Vaux, complete- 
ly isolated because of the violence of the 
bombardment, fell into the hands of the 
Germans. But even then it was not taken 
by assault. The heroic garrison, having 
exhausted their ammunition, without 
water and without food, was compelled to 
capitulate. From German sources of in- 
formation it was learned that Major 
Raynal was authorized by the Crown 
Prince to retain his sword, in recognition 
of his splendid defense. He has been 
interned at Mayence. 


Thursday, Friday, June 8, 9.—During 
the night of June 8-9 two attempts to 
storm 304-Meter Hill, on the left (west) 
bank of the Meuse, met with failure. On 
June 9 the enemy made another series 
of attacks, directing his principal efforts 
against the west and south of the hill. 
In spite of the use of flaming liquids he 
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was not able to get close to our trenches; 
our barrier fire was able to stop him. 

Saturday, June 10.—Two further as- 
saults on June 10 were not more success- 
ful. 


THE THIAUMONT FARM 


On the right (east) bank of the Meuse 
the Germans continued to direct the fire 
of their artillery on the whole front 
stretching between Thiaumont farm and 
Fort Vaux, the sector occupied by the 
scuthern extremity of the Caillette 
Wood, Chapitre Wood, and Firmin Wood. 
Their gunfire, carrying beyond that line, 
reached the forts of Tavane and Sou- 
ville, which join the batteries of the 
tunnel with those of the hospital. Our 
batteries replied energetically to this 
fire, under shelter of which, on several 
occasions, the Germans tried to get into 
our trenches. 

On June 8 the two flanks of the 
Thiaumont position were reached; these 
attacks, although stopped by our barrier 
fire, permitted the enemy to penetrate 
into one of our works between Thiau- 
mont and the Caillette Wood; their other 
assaults were broken. 

Sunday, Monday, June 11, 12.—The 
Germans returned to the charge on the 
night of Sunday-Monday, to the west of 
Fort Vaux. Repulsed, they resumed the 
bombardment of the Thiaumont front, 
which seemed to be their principal ob- 
jective. A gain at this point would 
allow them to reach the plateau of 
Fleury, facing our Souville works. An 
entire division was launched against the 
positions which cover the Thiaumont 
works to the north. In spite of re- 
peated assaults, the regiments which 
took part in it were everywhere held 
back, the assailants suffering heavy 
losses. 

During Monday evening, June 12, an- 
other assault was directed against the 
sector to the west of Thiaumont, in the 
direction of Bras. The Germans were 
repulsed, but succeeded in gaining a 
foothold in certain elements of trenches 
covering the slopes of a ravine between 
321-Meter Hill and 316-Meter Hill, on 
the edge of the Navé Wood. 





The Appalling Struggle at Fort Vaux 


By Lieutenant C. 


This letter, written by a French officer who took part in the last days’ fighting before 
the fall of Fort Vaux, gives a glimpse of the heroism of the defenders and the awful nature 


of the combat. 


E had scarcely arrived at the 

right of Fort de Vaux, on 

the slope of the ravine, when 
there came an unprecedented bombard- 
ment of twelve hours. Alone, in a sort of 
dugout without walls, I pass twelve 
hours of agony, believing that it is the 
end. The soil is torn up, covered with 
fresh earth by enormous explosions. In 
front of us are not less than 1,200 guns 
of 240, 305, 380, and 420 calibre, which 
spit ceaselessly and all together, ‘in these 
days of preparation for attack. These 
explosions stupefy the brain; you feel as 
if your entrails were being torn out, your 


heart twisted and wrenched; the shock > 


seems to dismember your whole body. 
* * * And then the wounded, the corpses! 

Never had I seen such horror, such 
hell. I felt that I would give everything 
_if only this would stop long enough to 
clear my brain. Twelve hours alone, mo- 
tionless, exposed, and no chance to risk a 
leap to another place, so closely did the 
fragments of shell and rock fall in hail 
all day long. At last, with night, this di- 
minished a little. I can go on into the 
woods! The shells still burst all around 
us, but their infernal din no longer 
makes any impression on me—a queer 
trait of the human temperament. After 
that we are lodged in fortified caves 
where we pass five days in seclusion, 
piled on top of each other, without being 
able to lie down. 

I bury three comrades in a shell hole. 
We are without water, and, with hands 
that have just touched the poor mangled 
limbs, we eat as if nothing were wrong. 

We are taken back for two days into 
a tunnel where the lacrymal shells make 
us weep. Swiftly we put on our masks. 
The next day, at the moment of taking 
supper and retiring to rest, we are hasti- 
ly called into rank; that’s it—we are go- 
ing to the motion-picture show. We pass 
through an infernal barrage fire that 


cracks red all around in the dark. We 
run with all speed, in spite of our knap- 
sacks, into the smother of broken 
branches that used to be a forest. Scarce- 
ly have we left a hole or a ditch when 
shells as big as a frying pan fall on the 
spot. We are laid flat by one that bursts 
a few yards away. So many of them 
fall at one time that we no longer pay 
any attention to them. We tumble into 
a ravine which we have named Death 
Ravine. That race over shell-swept, open 
country, without trenches, we shall long 
remember. 

At last we enter the village—without 
suspecting that the Germans are there! 
The commanding officer scatters us 
along the steep hill to the left and says: 
“ Dig holes, quickly; the Boches are forty 
yards away!” We laugh and do not be- 
lieve him; immediately, cries, rifle shots 
in the village; our men are freeing our 
Colonel and Captain, who were already 
prisoners. * * * Impossible! Then 
there are no more Frenchmen there? In 
two minutes the village is surrounded, 
while the German batteries get a rude 
jolt. It was time! All night long you 
hear tools digging from one end to the 
other; trenches are being made in haste, 
but secretly. After that there is a 
wall, and the Germans will advance no 
further. 

The next morning a formidable ruamor— 
the Boches are coming up to assault Fort 
de Vaux. The newspapers have told the 
facts; our 75s firing for six hours, the 
German bodies piling up in heaps. Hor- 
rible! but we applauded. Everybody went 
out of the trenches to look. The Yser, 
said the veterans, was nothing beside this 
massacre. 

That time I saw Germans fleeing like 
madmen. * * * The next day, the same 
thing over again; they have the cynicism 
to mount a battery on the slope; the Ger- 
man chiefs must be hangmen to hurl their 
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troops to death that way in masses and 
in broad daylight. Ail afternoon, a maxi- 
mum bombardment; a wood is razed, a 
hill ravaged with shell holes. It is mad- 
dening; continuous salvos of “big char- 
iots ’; one sees the 380s and 420s fall- 
ing; a continuous cloud of smoke every- 
where. Trees leap into air like wisps of 
straw; it is an unheard-of spectacle. It 
is enough to make you lose your head, 
yet we patiently wait for the outcome. 
The barrage fire cuts our communica- 
tion with the rear, literally barring off 
the isthmus of Death Ravine. If the at- 
tacks on our wings succeed, our two regi- 
ments are prisoners, hemmed in, but the 
veterans (fathers of families) declare 
that we shall not be taken alive, that we 
will all fight till we die. It is sublime. 


“Keep up your courage, coolness, and 
morale, boys, and we will drive them 
back in good time.” 


It is magnificent to see that our last 
recourse is a matter of sheer will; de- 
spite this monstrous machinery of mod- 
ern war, a little moral effort, a will 
twenty years old that refuses to weaken, 
suffices to frustrate the offensive! The 
rifles do not shoot enough, but we have 
machine guns, the bayonet, and we have 
vowed that they shall not pass. Twerty 
times the alarm is given; along the hill- 
side one sees the hands gripping the 
rifles; the eyes are a little wild, but show 
an energy that refuses to give way. 

Suddenly it is already night. A senti- 
nel runs up to the outposts: “ There they 
are! Shoot!” 

A whole section shoots. But are the 
outposts driven in? Nobody knows. I 
take my rifle to go and see. I do not 
catch a ball. I find the sentinels flat on 
their faces in their holes, and run to the 
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rear gesticulating and crying out orders 
to cease firing. The men obey. I return 
to the front, and soon, a hundred yards 
away, I see a bush scintillate with a rapid 
line of fire. This time it is they. Ta- 
ca-ta-ca, bzzi—bzzi. I hold my fire until 
they approach, but the welcome evidently 
does not please them, for they tumble back 
over the ridge, leaving some men behind. 
One wounded cries, “ Frantchmen! ” 

I am drunk, mad. Something moves 
in the bushes to the right; I bound for- 
ward with set bayonet. It is my brave 
Sergeant, who has been out to see 
whether the Boches have all run away. 
* * * These are truly the most 
interesting moments of war; no longer 
the waiting, the anguish of bombardment, 
but the thrill of a free march into a 
glorious unknown—oh, that intoxication! 
I sing the “ Marseillaise,” the boys jubi- 
late, all the successive attacks have 
failed. After this evening the offensive 
is going to slacken for several days. 

The next day we are relieved at last. 
Another race with death, this time with 
broad daylight shining upon the horrible 
chaos, the innumerable dead, and a few 
wounded here and there. Oh! those 
mangled bodies, still unburied, abandoned 
for the moment. The danger excites us. 
A shell falls squarely among us, jarring 
us and bathing us in flame. My knap- 
sack gets a sliver of shell; I am not 
touched; it is a miracle. In the evening 
we arrive at the ford of D. and have 
another race. The next day, at Verdun, 
the Germans are still shelling us at the 
moment when we mount the auto trucks. 
In the course of all these actions our 
losses certainly have been high, but they 
are nothing compared with the frightful 
and unimaginable hecatomb of Germans 
I have witnessed. 





Sir Edward Grey’s Diplomacy 


By George Bernard Shaw 
Famous Irish Author and Playwright 


The widely debated utterance by Sir Edward Grey which furnishes Mr. Shaw with 
his text for the present article was published in full in the June issue of CurreENT History. 


that, for the ending of the war as 
for its beginning, England is entire- 
in the hands of her Foreign Office, 
and that as long as Sir Edward Grey re- 
mains Foreign Secretary her interests, 
her honor, and, indeed, the future of Eu- 
rope, as far as her diplomatic action can 
affect it, are absolutely at the mercy of 
Sir Edward’s capacity and character. 
This is a serious responsibility; and on 
the most favorable estimate of Sir Ed- 
ward’s genius the British Empire will be 
taking more chances than can be heartily 
enjoyed by any one but a confirmed 
gambler or a fanatical devotee of British 
junker government. That is why it is 


: cannot be too clearly understood 


so startling to read, in an utterance of 


his which must be presumed to be as 
closely up to date as any utterance dur- 
ing war time can be, assumptions, and 
statements which have dropped out of 
currency among serious students of the 
war since public opinion began to steady 
itself toward the middle of 1915. 

Sir Edward, it apears, is still going to 
negotiate on the assumption that he is 
engaged in a crusade against certain 
sentences written by Treitschke, for 
which the German Government and the 
German Nation are no more responsible 
(having mostly never read them) than 
the British Nation and the British Gov- 
ernment are responsible for precisely 
similar sentences written by General 
Butler and other English militarist 
writers. And if the Imperial Chancellor 
should take it into his-head to negotiate 
on the assumption that Germany is en- 
gaged in a crusade against Lord Roberts’s 
British “will to conquer” and his as- 
piration to save the world by bringing it 
under the rule of gentlemen educated in 
the public schools of England, we can 
imagine what sort of understanding is 


likely to be reached on these lines, and 
how long it will take to reach it. 


Sir Edward is still under the im- 
pression that when Belgium appealed to 
Germany, France, and Britain for a 
pledge that her neutrality would be re- 
spected, Germany refused it and Britain 
and France gave it. This delusion may 
have helped out our recruiting at a 
moment when recruiting was the su- 
preme consideration; but now that we 
have compulsory military service, and 
can afford to employ 200,000 soldiers as 
officers’ valets, and are therefore sure 
of as many men in the army as we can’ 
prudently spare from civil industry, it 
is no longer necessary to resort to 
such expedients. The truth is, as Sir Ed- 
ward can easily ascertain from his own 
White Papers, that each of the three 
powers consented to respect the neutral- 
ity of Belgium only on condition that 
the other two did so as well, which meant 
in effect on condition that the war did 
not occur. We must look this Belgian 
question straight in the face. The inde- 
pendence of Belgium is as much out of 
the question as the independence of Ire- 
land, and always has been since she was 
set up as a buffer State between the 
great powers of the west of Europe. Un- 
less and until Belgium can be placed un- 
der the protection of a supernational or- 
ganization stronger than any of the na- 
tional powers or their militant alliances, 
Belgium must fulfill her present destiny 
of being, as both Sir Edward and the 
Imperial Chancellor quite accurately call 
ker, “a bulwark” for England and 
France against Germany. England is 
our castle; but Belgium is its barbican; 
and we cannot allow Belgium to sur- 
render the barbican, nor can we hesitate, 
if she cannot hold it against Germany, to 
throw in our troops and defend it as if it 
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were Portsmouth, no matter how vigor- 
ously Belgium may protest. 

That is our position and also the 
French position; and everybody in Eu- 
rope knows it except the subscribers to 
the London one-cent illustrated dailies. 
Sir Edward and his colleagues secured 
popular support at the beginning of the 
war by holding up the neutrality of 
Belgium as something so sacred that 
only the very vilest of Huns would 
raise a weapon against it or march a 
regiment across a Belgian field. I ven- 
tured to differ with Sir Edward to the 
extent of saying that if our own mili- 
tary success were at stake we would 
violate the neutrality of heaven itself 
rather than give a German soldier half 
a chance of setting his foot in a Kent- 
ish lane; and what has happened in 
Greece has shown that I was precisely 
right, even to the very instance I gave 
ef the landlocked country (Serbia) 
which might put us to the test. 

Now, Sir Edward still insists that Ger- 
many must come to judgment on the neu- 
trality question, even at the cost of giv- 
ing away our own position in Greece as 
morally indefensible. Fortunately 1, 
having in 1914 heroically resisted the 
temptation to use The Hague Conference 
and the 1839 treaty as a stick to beat 
Germany with, am now able to say, with- 
out making myself publicly ridiculous, 
that military necessity justified Britain 
in seizing the Greek islands and in claim- 
ing a right of way for her ally Serbia 
over the Greek railway through Athens, 
and to repeat that the German attack on 
France, a quite unnecessary breach of 
the peace of Western Europe, is the true 
Achilles heel of Germany’s moral posi- 
tion. My fear is that any plenipotentiary 
of ours who goes into this difficult busi- 
ness with his judgment obscured and his 
attention distracted by pious horror at 
the short work which war makes of the 
moral recriminations of the military pot 
and the military kettle will have no 
chance against the German statesmen, 
who, though apparently no cleverer than 
our own, yet secure a considerable econ- 
omy of discussion and directness of aim 
by hacking their way through moral 
humbug, and discarding, for European 
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as distinguished from domestic consump- 
tion, the Pecksniffian airs which impose 
on nobody outside their own constituen- 
cies, and only on the stupid and ignorant 
inside them. 

The point is of cardinal importance 
because, I repeat, we cannot be too clear 
about the Belgian question. Our po- 
sition is that until the present military 
basis of international relations is under- 
pinned by a basis of supernational law, 
Belgium must be independent of Ger- 
many. The German position is that 
Belgium must be independent of France 
and Britain. What both belligerents 
really mean is that Belgium, though 
nominally independent of them, and in- 
deed really so in peace, must in war 
side with one or the other of them; and 
naturally each desires the power of com- 
pelling her to side with it against the 
other. Now if this difference is to be 
settled by the belligerents only, it must 


. be settled by blood and iron and not by 


Christmas cards and governesses’ lect- 
ures. Germany being in possession of 
Belgium, and therefore in a position to 
say, with Wagner’s dragon, “Ich liege 
und besitze,” Britain must drive Ger- 
many out by fighting her or starving 
her. And Germany must hold Belgium 
tooth and nail against us to the utmost 
effort short of suicide she is capable of. 

There is, however, a possible alterna- 
tive. If the so-called neutral countries 
were to step in for the sake of putting 
an end to the intolerable situation that 
will arise (if it has not already arisen) 
from the establishment of a deadlock on 
the western front in which, though both 
sides may keep feeding in fresh drafts 
of men to be slaughtered every year, 
neither can shift the other, and were 
to make Belgium really independent 
both of Britain, France, and Germany 
by themselves combining to guarantee 
her soil against invasion, the belliger- 
ents would eagerly accept the guaran- 
tee the moment they became convinced 
that they were engaged in a Kilkenny 
cat fight; for both sides could claim to 
have achieved the independence of Bel- 
gium by a chivalrous feat of arms. 

The initiative in such an intervention 
should come from America. A month 





SIR EDWARD GREY’S DIPLOMACY 


ago Britain had bright hopes of America 
coming in on her side. Those hopes have 
been shot away by General Maxwell in 
Ireland for the present; and in spite of 
the powerful war interests which exist in 
America, and which were revealed to 
London by well-circulated reports of the 
action of Mr. Tavenner in Congress last 
December, London and Washington are 
now back at the point reached in 1914, 
when I appealed through the press to 
President Wilson to come to the rescue of 
Belgium, and incidentally of the peace 
and order of Europe, by interfering on 
her behalf in the name of outraged hu- 
manity, without waiting for any specif- 
ically American grievance or leaning to 
either the British or the German side. 
Now that the Lusitania case is settled, 
the United States is again in the strong 
moral position of having no axe of her 
own to grind nor wrongs of her own to 
avenge. And I still believe that she must 
settle the Belgian question by moral force 
if neither the British nor the Germans can 
settle it by force of arms. Indeed, she 
ought to settle it anyhow in the interests 
of civilization; but as things are I must 
not pretend that the belligerents would 
unanimously welcome her interference if 
either saw its way to a victory that it 
could afford. The Imperial Chancellor is 
right when he says that there can be no 
status quo ante; but the substitution of a 
guarantee of Belgium by the compara- 
tively disinterested powers for the 
present guarantee by powers who guar- 
antee her only to have a grip on her 
throat would not be the status quo ante; 
and an acceptance of it would be a con- 
cession to the public opinion of the civik- 
ized world and not to the threats of a foe 
in arms. Sir Edward Grey’s reply to the 
Chancellor that without the status quo 
ante “ Belgium’s independence is gone, as, 
Serbia’s and Montenegro’s is gone, unless 
the Allies can get them up again,” will 
not stand half an hour’s consideration. 
The world, let us hope, is not yet so com- 
pletely bankrupt that nothing good can 
be done unless the Allies do it. 

When Sir Edward forgets that he is 
Foreign Secretary and remembers only 
his political idealism he speaks like a 
man in a trance, the world forgetting, but 
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unfortunately not by the world forgot. 
No doubt he is quite right in advising 
the Germans to make a revolution. The 
Germans not only gave the same advice 
to the Irish, but contributed rifles and 
ammunition as well. For that matter, 
there is not a country in the civilized 
world that would not be the better for 
a revolution once a fortnight or so. But 
I confess I wish Sir Edward would not 
call himself “ we” when he is speaking 
for himself and his dreams alone, and 
is ignoring the most glaring facts of 
the situation. It would not matter if, 
like so many of our patriotic tub thump- 
ers, his words traveled no further than 
the circulations of a cheap illustrated 
paper, or the walls of a public hall in 
England, or the railings of a London 
park. But Sir Edward, like myself, is 
quoted throughout Europe and America; 
and he should be more careful than I am, 
because he is the uncontrolled agent of 
Britain’s foreign policy, instead of which 
he recklessly says things that would de- . 
stroy my credit forever. 

We all know that he was not prepared 
for war, because he never is prepared for 
anything that actually happens in the 
crude concrete world, even when it is 
thundering down on him like a mad mo- 
tor bus; but when, in the teeth of the as- 
surances of the British Admiralty and 
the British War Office, through his own 
Ministerial colleagues, that the command 
in Flanders was settled five years before 
the war began and that the British com- 
mander was studying the field during 
that period, and that the navy was fully 
prepared with five years’ accumulation 
of ammunition, not to mention the fact 
that it would have been grossly dishon- 
orable and criminally negligent of Brit- 
ain if, after her iinderstanding with 
France, she had neglected these precau- 
tions, Sir Edward declares that “we” 
were not prepared for war, the impres- 
ston he produces on Europe is that the 
Machiavellian Grey of the German imag- 
ination answers to the reality. Again, 
when he says that “ poisonous fumes were 
rejected by us as too horrible for civilized 
people to use,” the amazed foreigner asks 
whether the British Foreign Secretary 
can really be unaware that Britain has- 
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tened to use them the moment the Ger- 
mans demonstrated their practicability. 


Surely, the foreigner thinks, Britain 
should blame herself for letting the 
Germans anticipate her lazy conserva- 
tism, as in the case of the Zeppelins, 
rather than plume herself on an affect- 
ed humanity, of which war can know 
less and less until science reduces it to 
impossibility. ? 

As to Sir Edward’s fine old Whig 
dreams of nationalism and _ political 
freedom, and his “ We want a Europe 
free,” “ France, Russia, and Italy are in 
the war to preserve everything that is 
precious to nationality,” what effect 
must they produce on the neutral world, 
to say nothing of our highly critical 
enemies, when they see that national in- 
dependence is now an _ impracticable 
superstitution, and that France in Mo- 
rocco, Italy in Dalmatia, and Russia in 
Poland are no more aiming at freedom 
and national independence than Austria 
in Bohemia, Germany in Posen and 
Schleswig-Holstein, Britain in Egypt, 
India, or Ireland, or the United States 
(if: they are wise) in Mexico? What 
sense is there in saying these things now 
to a world which can see nothing in them 
but the celebrated British hypocrisy 
which The London Times confesses 
and defends with affectionate pride as 
the homage Englishmen pay to virtue, 
and at a moment, too, when every ear is 
strained to catch the words of the auto- 
crat of our Foreign Office? 

And, oh! will Sir Edward never forgive 
or forget that rude omission of the Cen- 
tral Empires to come and talk it over 
quietly with him when the fat was in the 
fire, and every moment’s delay, if there 
was to be a war, was adding an ounce to 
the weight of the threatening Russian 
steam roller? The Balkan difficulty 
proved how soothing the conversation of 
Sir Edward can be to men who do not 
mean to fight; but when their minds 
shanged, and they were prepared to fight 
in certain contingencies, all Europe 
shrieked to Sir Edward Grey that 
straight question as to whether in these 
contingencies he was going to fight or 
not. Professor Gilbert Murray had writ- 
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ten a most conclusive book, with all the 
quotations from Sir Edward in italics, 
proving that he replied that peace was 
the immediate jewel of England’s soul. 
When popular pugnacity revolted against 
this view, Mr. William Archer wrote an- 
other book proving up to the hilt that Sir 
Edward had, on the contrary, thrown his 
blood-stained sword in thunder down, and 
left no possible doubt as to our bellicose 
intentions. In short, Sir Edward having 
thought it best to shilly-shally, one of his 
two ablest literary friends collected all 
the shilly and the other all the shally, 
leaving the world to judge what the Ger- 
mans were likely to have made of it when 
the one chance of averting war was to 
convince them bluntly that if they took on 
the French Republic they would have to 
take on the British Empire, too. 

It may be that this was good states- 
manship and that it was better to lure 
Germany to her doom and have it out 
with her once and for all. Or it may 
be that if the Germans had accepted 
that invitation to confer Sir Edward 
would have soothed them, and we should 
now all be taking our stalls for Bayreuth 
and our circular tickets for the Black 
Forest. But what is the use of going 
back to all that now? The Germans did 
not walk into Sir Edward’s parlor; and 
by this time his obsession with their un- 
kindness has worn out its interest. The 
Allies have now either to win the war or 
at least prevent Germany from winning 
it; and the old moralizings and recrimi- 
nations of 1914 wili not help us—will, in 
fact, hinder us most dangerously if our 
statesmen keep chewing them over in- 
stead of tackling the problem in front 
of them and dealing with it in terms of 
the strictest objectivity. Sir Edward’s 
column and a half of assurances that the 
English are the natural administrators of 
Divine justice and that the Germans must 
be classed with “ footpads, safe-breakers, 
burglars, and incendiaries,” will not put 
a single German gun out of action, and 
may strain the patience of the neutrals 
with British self-love and their faith in 
British statesmanship to the point of 
doubting whether any material advan- 
tages can secure success to a side which 
talks like that, not only under the first 





SIR EDWARD GREY’S DIPLOMACY 


shock of war, but after nearly two years’ 
reflection. 

As I write these words the world is 
all discussing Sir Edward Grey’s very 
latest utterance. The Imperial Chancel- 
lor has said that Sir Edward threatened 
war when Austria violated the treaty of 
Berlin by practically annexing Bosnia. 
The obvious reply to that was, “The 
Imperial Chancellor has paid me a com- 
pliment I do not deserve.” The reply 
actually made by Sir Edward is, “ That 
is a first-class lie.” This is a very typ- 
ical sample of Sir Edward’s temper and 
manners. When Turkey threw in her 
lot with Germany in the war the Foreign 
Office announced that fact in a docu- 
ment which described our former pro- 
tégés as “the degenerate Turks.” And 
the Foreign Office would probably have 
been just as rude if it could have fore- 
seen Gallipoli and Kut. Apparently it 
has not character enough to observe even 
the scrupulous civilities of a common 
duel, much less a conflict of empires. 
What likelihood is there of any nego- 
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tiations turning out happily if this is the 
style in which they are to be conducted? 
Already the Chancellor has been able to 
compel Mr. Asquith to climb down by 
saying, “If you take that tone, negotia- 
tions will be concluded before they have 
been begun.” Yet Mr. Asquith was not 
personally offensive, and readily ex- 
plained when the remonstrance came to 
hand. Sir Edward Grey has thrown in 
the Chancellor’s face a personal insult 
for which, according to the Continental 
code, he ought to offer “ satisfaction,” 
(with pistols.) We may have an extra 
month of war because Sir Edward has 
lost his temper. 


As long ago as 1906, in referring to a 
very horrible episode in the history of our 
occupation of Egypt, I expressed my 
opinion that Sir Edward Grey was unfit- 
ted by his character and the limitations of 
his capacity for the highly specialized 
work of a Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. Nothing that has happened . 
since has shaken that opinion, 


An Austrian Reply to Sir Edward Grey 
By Baron Burian 


Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 


In a letter read by Count Tisza, Prime 
Minister, before the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment on June 14, Baron Burian asserted 
that Serbia had been a tool of Russian 
aggression, and that Austria-Hungary 
was “drawn into this world war by the 
menace to the foundations of its exist- 
ence.” Baron Burian continued: 


HE British Foreign Secretary denies 
the assertion of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor that, during the crisis in 

Russian policy after the annexation of 
Bosnia, England did not side with the 
parties striving for a settlement, but en- 
deavored to aggravate the differences be- 
tween Russian and Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. The British statesman calls 
this a first-class lie, and denies that Eng- 
land endeavored to stir up war over 
Bosnia. What Sir Edward Grey wanted 


he must know best himself, but it is cer- 
tain, as Dr. Bethmann Hollweg proved, 
that in Petrograd the British representa- 
tive, who was a confidential adviser of 
the Russian Government, tried by every 
means in his power to stir up the differ- 
ences that had arisen about the Bosnian 
question between Russia and us, and 
finally he expressed his disapproval and 
disappointment that the Russian Govern- 
ment had at last yielded to the accom- 
plished fact, owing to the firm attitude 
of the monarchy and Germany. This is 
also confirmed by. the report of our Pe- 
trograd Ambassador on March 6, 1909, 
in which he said that the British Em- 
bassy and its satellites showed great 
zeal in assisting M. Isvolsky in his policy 
of bluff. 


When St. Petersburg again listened to 
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common sense and the inclination to stir 
up war had decreased in Russian circles, 
owing to the firm attitude of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, the recognition 
of the situation was forced on M. Isvol- 
sky, as stated by our Ambassador on 
April 4, and without listening to the 
British the Czar’s advisers went to 
Tsarskoe Selo and informed the Czar of 
the critical situation, whereupon approval 
was given to the abolition of Article 25 
of the Berlin Treaty. The same day 
our Ambassador reported that the 
change had been accomplished, which 
did not escape the vigilance of the 
British diplomacy, and it endeavored 
to utilize this change for its final 
aims. 

The British Ambassador, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, now experimented with senti- 
mentality, and attempted in this manner 
to widen the differences between the 
Central Powers and Russia. It is known 


how the English press assisted the Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Petrograd. From the 
reports of our foreign representatives 
and those of Germany we perceive how 
little reliable they considered the peace 


policy of England. 

[Baron Burian then dwells on the 
Balkan conference in London, and says 
that Sir Edward Grey’s attitude was well 
intentioned in so far as he endeavored 
to further the solution of pending ques- 
tions. Grey also was well meaning when, 
in dealing with a diverging standpoint, 
he did not conceal that close political re- 
lations with Russia did not allow Eng- 
land complete impartiality.] 

At that time none of the great powers 
was openly challenged. But at the end 
of July, 1914, it was England alone, if 
she had really cared to maintain the 
peace, that could have saved it, if she 
had not backed up Russia when the lat- 
ter opposed our justified attitude toward 
Serbia, and had declared her neutrality. 

But today the causes of the world war 
are of no practical importance, but only 
the question—and therein I completely 
agree with the English Foreign Secre- 
tary—of who is responsible for the fur- 
ther prolongation of the war. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey says the war will not come to 
an end because the Central Powers con- 
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sider themselves the victors and the En- 
tente defeated, but that the Entente will 
not be defeated. Of course, we cannot 
order the Entente to admit its defeat, or 
to abandon hope of a favorable change in 
the situation. But in face of the clear 
facts things cannot be turned upside 
down. 

If Sir Edward Grey believes that the 
Entente is not defeated, the Central 
Powers, with all due respect, can point 
out that they are still less defeated. A 
glance at the war situation decides the 
question of which party is taking up a 
standpoint quite out of keeping with the 
real situation. The reality is that, as 
the reward of our just cause and the 
superhuman efforts of our heroic troops, 
the scales of the world war in all the war 
theatres are in favor of our Quadruple 
Alliance, and that we shall not allow suc- 
cess to be snatched from us. We were 
dragged into war by force and in self- 
defense. This we shall never forget, 
After our splendid victories our aim in 
the war is to strengthen and make last- 
ing our safeguards against repetitions 
of such malicious attacks. We make 
no exaggerated demands, but these 
safeguards we shall forge hard in 
the fire of battle and our holy en- 
thusiasm. 


Heaven alone knows how many ham- 
mer blows will still be necessary before 
we can rest on this new foundation for 
our Fatherland. In co-operation with 
her faithful allies, Austria-Hungary will 
not stop on the toilsome road of the de- 
velopment of our heroic strength before 
the final victory is attained. As is well 
known, our enemies expect the turning 
point in the fortune of war to come 
from those great and united efforts 
which they have already prepared long 
since, and from our exhaustion in all 
directions. We have done everything, 
and will do everything, without hesita- 
tion, that is necessary for the frustra- 
tion of their intentions, and, relying on 
God’s help, we hope that these expecta- 
tions of our enemies will meet with com- 
plete disappointment. By prolonging the 
war they can only cause more suffering, 
but they will not be able to arrest the 
iron tread of fate. The peaceable dis- 
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position of the monarchy cannot “be 
doubted, but, adopting Sir Edward Grey’s 
words of May 10, we also can say that 


The Mistakes 
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Austria-Hungary and her comrades in 


arms cannot “ suffer a peace which would 
not make good the crime of this war.” 


of the Allies 


By Count Julius Andrassy 


Hungarian Deputy and Former Minister 


Count Andrassy was asked recently by a representative of the Tigliche Rundschau of 


Berlin if he thought that the present war might have been avoided. 


CURRENT History, is embodied in this article. 


} ] cexmen Austria-Hungary nor 
Germany wanted the’ war. 
Austria-Hungary, however, was 

obliged to insist that Serbia’s 
intrigues be punished and atoned for. 

Austria did not wish to give up its polit- 

ical rights. The Austro-Hungarian Gov- 

ernment did not believe that the 

Czar of Russia would play the rdle 

of protector of assassins, but was 

firmly convinced that Russia would 
abandon Serbia and hand it over. 

The very faét that the Czar protected 

Serbia and the Serbian instigators of as- 

sassination showed that Russia had de- 

cided upon war long ago. The defense of 

Serbia at all hazards started the war, a 

war which once begun-was in the nature 

of things bound to develop into a world 
conflagration. After the deed at Sera- 
jevo Austria could no longer allow 

Serbia to menace the stability of Aus- 

tria-Hungary and promote, both openly 

and in secret, the ideas of the South- 

Slavic Pan-Slavists. 

But the friends of Serbia made a 
grievous mistake. When our enemies, 
be they called Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Italians, or anything else, even today, 
after the sword of the Central Powers 
has administered to them one severe de- 
feat after the other, keep their mouths 
filled with talk of confidence in victory, 
it is mere phrase making. A glance at 
the present military situation is enough 
proof of the truth of these words. 

Let us take, for example, the French. 
To me it seems indisputable that France 
will and must bleed to death at Verdun. 
That France entered into the war at 


His reply, translated for 


once is politically comprehensible and in- 
telligible. The thought of “ revanche ” 
had lain in the Frenchmen’s blood since 
Sedan. And, believe me, France would 
have drawn the sword still sooner if she 
had felt herself strong enough to do so 
alone. Already in the 80s Bismarck laid 
stress upon the fact that, despite mutual 
attempts at understanding, despite the 
cooling off of the idea of “ revanche,” 
France would attack Germany the mo- 
ment she became possessed by the delu- 
sion that she would be the victor in this 
bloody passage at arms. This fact has 
not been changed an iota by all the ef- 
forts for peace made by individual 
statesmen and parties, nor by all the 
agitation in favor of living side by side 
in peace. 

In July, 1914, Russia shielded murder- 
ous Serbia, the war began, and, political- 
ly, it was a matter of course that France 
fell upon Germany in an attack that she 
had secretly longed for during many 
years. 

And today? After such a long world 
war? I go so far as to declare that we 
can no longer be defeated on the field 
of battle, neither in the West nor in the 
East, neither in the Southeast nor in the 
South. 

And just because of this in March last 
year the English declared the economic 
war that scoffs at every article of inter- 
national law. England and Germany. 
There is a chapter of world politics in 
itself. Germany did not hate England, 
nor did Germany seek England’s life; 
just the reverse. When the world was 
still in complete peace the spectre of in- 
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vasion was raised again and again in 
England. In England, through word and 
pen and picture, the great mass of the 
people had been forced into the delusion 
that Germany wanted a war with Eng- 
land, that Germany wanted to swallow 
up England. Germany would appear on 
English soil some day with its armies 
and destroy everything. 

Consequently it is the biggest kind of 
a political lie when the English states- 
men continue to assert that England was 
forced to take up arms in order to pro- 
tect Belgium. Oh, no! the constant and 
long-continued open and secret incitation 
of hatred against Germany in England 
was the only thing that made it possible 
for the English Government to take a 
hand in the war, not to protect Belgium, 
but to destroy Germany’s dreaded and 
annoying competition. Or does any sen- 
sible man really believe that the year- 
long anti-German agitation and, I might 
say, cultivation of the spectre of inva- 
sion, was, or could have been, unknown 
to the English Government? Impossible, 
for the gentlemen of the English Govern- 


ment surely know how to read, and they 
are very. shrewd. 

England, too, has made a mistake re- 
garding this war. To be sure, we hear 
the old phrases repeated in the speeches 
by Messrs. Grey and Asquith, but their 


words lack substance. The broth is still 
there, but the bits of meat, that is, the 
demands for the destruction of militar- 
ism and the smashing of Germany, are 
all missing. They still talk about the sal- 
vation of Belgium. That England really 
entered the war for that purpose is cer- 
tainly no longer believed by any one. But 
because England, in order to destroy 
Germany, brought upon itself all the sac- 
rifices entailed by the world war, and 
now, after twenty-two months of fight- 
ing, finds itself in the position of the 
worried tanner whose hides have floated 
beyond his reach, England is really the 
most undeceived of all the belligerents. 
Besides the ridicule, there is naturally 
the damage which will result from Eng- 
land being compelled to pay very dearly 
for having played the fool. 

The only thing to be said about the 
Italians is that they have cut themselves 
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to the very quick by committing treason 
and breaking faith. Italy could have had 
everything for nothing, and now all she 
will get for nothing will be blows, and 
nothing else. The results of this world 
war for Italy will be the following: The 
loss through her own folly of the friend- 
ship of the Central Powers, the odium 
attached. to treason, and failure to win 
the genuine friendship of her new allies. 
Italy followed the same policy as before. 

Germany does not pursue a policy of 
conquest. The aim in the East and in the 
West is not the acquisition of land or an 
increase in territory, but the securing of 
the safety of the borders. In the West, 
as well as iin the East and South, there 
must be a guarantee against a hostile 
attack. What is necessary will probably 
have to be annexed, but nothing more. 
So far as Poland is concerned, I have al- 
ready declared openly on several occa- 
sions that a partition of Poland would 
be the greatest mistake. The war must 
not bring a realization of the shibboleta: 
“The fourth division of Poland.” The 
Poles would regard that as annihilation. 

As for the Entente talk of disrupting 
the Hapsburg monarchy, Austria-Hun- 
gary is not so divided politically as her 
enemies pretend. In our internal affairs 
we, too, have our battles and our feuds, 
but unity has always prevailed in the 
foreign policy of Austria-Hungary. 
Neither is it true that enmity existed be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. I person- 
ally am the leader of a party that has 
already had the sharpest conflicts, but 
in the matter of foreign policy we were 
always guided by nothing but the inter- 
ests of the common monarchy. Austria- 
Hungary will also hold out economically 
during the war, and the world will wit- 
ness our economic collapse just as little 
as it will that of Germany. 

The end of the war will be coincident 
with the arrival of the moment when our 
opponents recognize this, when they 
finally become honest and admit to 
themselves that they had lost their rea- 
son in deluding themselves with the idea 
that they were able to smash Germany 
to pieces. This recognition will come. It 
must come. Then we shall have peace 
again. 
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Lest We Forget 


Who’s Responsible for the World’s Greatest War 
By Richard Dobson 


[A look backward at the end of the first two years of war] 


N the 23d day of June, 1914, 
() Francis Ferdinand, Archduke and 

nephew of the Emperor of Aus- 

tria, also Commander in Chief of 
the Austro-Hungarian Army and heir to 
the throne, left Vienna to review army 
manoeuvres in the Province of Bosnia. 
On Sunday, the 28th day of June, he 
visited Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. 
The Archduke and his wife, the Duchess 
of Hornberg, rode in their automobile 
through the streets of Serajevo, and at 
a certain point of their progress they 
were fired upon by an assassin and both 
were killed. 

Few crimes have aroused deeper hor- 
ror throughout Europe and the world 
at large. Public opinion and the Gov- 
ernments of Europe were ready to up- 
hold Austria-Hungary in any measure, 
however severe, that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment might think necessary for the 
punishment of the assassin and his 
accomplices. 

It was immediately apparent from 
the reports of representatives from the 
various capitals of Europe that the pub- 
lic of Austria-Hungary, as represented 
through the press, attributed the greater 
part of the responsibility of the das- 
tardly crime to the Serbian Government, 
which, they said, had encouraged a revo- 
lutionary spirit and thus brought about 
a revolutionary movement among the 
Serbian population of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

There is no question that there had 
been a strong Serb agitation for years 
previous to the murder of the Archduke 
and his wife, in the two provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This same agi- 
tation and revolutionary movement swept 
the provinces, (antedating the rule of 
Austria, and while they were yet a part 
of the Turkish Empire,) during the early 


seventies, followed by the war of 1877- 
1878 between Turkey and Russia. At 
the treaty of Berlin, in 1878, Austria 
was given the administration of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Austria gave her 
pledge to Turkey that her occupation of 
the provinces should not interfere with 
the sovereignty of the Sultan of Turkey 
over them. 

In 1908 Austria suddenly proclaimed 
the annexation of these provinces. On 
Oct. 7 of that year the annexation was 
celebrated at Serajevo—the city which, 
nearly six years later, was to witness 
the murder of the heir to the Austrian 
throne—by the firing of salutes and the 
ringing of the great cathedral belis, amid 
scenes of official rejoicing, but of popu- 
lar indifference and apathy. 

The Serbian Government at the time 
protested to the powers of Europe 
against the annexation as an insult and 
injury to the rights of the Serbian 
people. A war cloud loomed up omi- 
nously. Russia and several of the powers 
showed resentment, but after six months’ 
tension Serbia was induced to abandon 
her claim and promised to live on good 
terms with Austria. 

But Serbia was dissatisfied. Her na- 
tional aspirations were not quenched, 
and were strengthened by her successes 
in the Balkan war of 1912-1913, a suc- 
cess which was, however, restrained by 
Austria in her opposition to Serbia’s 
territorial expansion. As Serbia grew 
Austria’s jealousy and suspicion of Ser- 
bian designs grew also. 

The assassination of the Crown Prince 
sent a wave of anti-Serbian passion over 
Austria. Mobs in Vienna threatened the 
Serbian Legation. The entire Austrian 
press used severe and unbridled lan- 
guage, calling for quick punishment of 
the Serbian people. Rioters at Sera- 
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jevo and Agram demanded vengeance on 
the Serb population, and the members of 
the Serb party in the Provincial Council 
of Croatia were assailed by their col- 
leagues with cries of “Serbian assas- 
sins.” Signs were strongly in evidence 
that the popular resentment was en- 
couraged and shared by the Austrian 
Government. 

In view of these conditions, the dis- 
interested powers sought to wield their 
influence in the direction of reconciling 
justice with peace. Though the attitude 
of public opinion in Austria, and perhaps 
to a less degree in Germany, was very 
plain, the intentions of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment remained obscure. The Aus- 
trian Foreign Office was exceedingly 
reticent, especially with the British and 
Russian Ambassadors. ' 

On July 7 the Austrian Government 
announced that the joint meeting of 
Austro-Hungarian Cabinets which had 
just taken place was only concerned with 
the question of domestic measures to 
repress the Pan-Serb propaganda in 
Bosnia. On the 8th day of July the 
Hungarian Minister, President of Hun- 
gary, made a pacific speech in the Hun- 
garian Parliament defending the Serb 
subjects of the empire and eulogizing 
their loyalty. 

July 11 the Serbian Minister at Vienna 
said that there was no reason to antici- 
pate a threatening communication from 
the Austrian Government, and as late as 
July 22, 1914, the day before the ulti- 
matum of the Austrian Government was 
received at Belgrade, the Minister-Presi- 
dent of Hungary stated in the Hungarian 
Parliament that the situation did not 
warrant the opinion that a serious turn 
of events was necessary, or even prob- 
able. 

It was known that Serbia had made 
known her readiness to accept any de- 
mands compatible with the sovereignty 
of an independent State. It was also 
known that the French, Russian, and 
German Governments held to the belief 
that the Serbian Government was not to 
blame for the crime, but that she must 
be ready to investigate, as well as put 
an end to, the murderous propaganda 
that had led up to it. It-was also be- 


lieved that it originated, partly, at least, 
on Serbian soil. 

Sir Edward Grey, the English Foreign 
Secretary, advised Serbia to conduct her- 
self in a spirit of moderation and con- 
ciliation. He also promised the German 
Ambassador at London to use his influ- 
ence in the same way with the Russian 
Government. What more could be done 
at the time? There was no actual evi- 
dence that Serbian territory had been 
made the base of revolutionary opera- 
tions against Austria-Hungary. The 
Serbian Government also stated that the 
two assassins implicated were both Aus- 
trian subjects, and that on a former oc- 
casion the Austrian Government had in- 
formed the Serbian Government that one 
of the assassins was perfectly harmless 
and was under their protection. 

It was generally assumed that before 
Austria took any definite action she 
would disclose to the public her case 
against Serbia. 

The Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente remained just as they had been 
for years. Said Sir Edward Grey to 
the German Ambassador: “We have 
been quite recently assured that no new 
secret element had been introduced into 
the Triple Alliance, and that the Triple 
Entente remained unchanged so far as 
England was concerned, and with France 
and Russia also, so far as we know.” 
As late as May 23, 1914, the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had reaf- 
firmed that the policy of the Russian 
State was as before, the Balkans for the 
Balkans, and it was known that any at- 
tack on a Balkan State by any great 
European power would be regarded as a 
menace to that policy. 

As late as June 29, 1914, the Austrian 
Ambassador said to the English Foreign 
Secretary that “ Serbia was regarded by 
them as being in the Austrian sphere of 
influence.” Sir Edward replied: “If 
Serbia is to be humiliated, then most 
assuredly Russia could not remain indif- 
ferent and would not.” 

Sir Edward Grey said further: “It 
was not a question of the policy of Rus- 
sian statesmanship at St. Petersburg, but 
of the deep hereditary feeling for the 
Balkan populations bred in the Russian 
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people for more than two centuries of 
development.” This was known in Euro- 
pean diplomacy in the past; it was one 
of the facts of the European situation, 
the product of the centuries. Patient 
work for years might change it, but you 
couldn’t push it aside in a day. 

On July 23, 1914, Austria showed her 
hand. She delivered an ultimatum at 
Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and re- 
quired an answer absolute within forty- 
eight hours. Ten demands were made 
on Serbia, as follows: The suppression 
of newspapers and literature, the sup- 
pression of nationalist societies, a reor- 
ganization of Government schools, the 
dismissal of officers from the army, the 
participation of Austrian officers in ju- 
diciary proceedings in Serbia, the pre- 
vention of all traffic in arms across the 
frontier, a full explanation of anti-Aus- 
trian utterances, immediate notification 
of the enforcement of these measures, 
the Serbian Government to publish on 
the front page of the official journal a 
prescribed statement amounting to a full 
recantation of her alleged errors, and a 
promise of amendment. 

To these ten demands was annexed a 
very brief summary of the secret trial at 
Serajevo, without any corroborative evi- 
dence attached. 

What independent nation could accept 
such an ultimatum and be worthy of 
independent national existence? Only 
twelve days intervened between this ulti- 
matum and the declaration of war be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. In 
the whirl of negotiations which ensued 
there was scarcely time for pondering. 

When Sir Edward Grey learned of the 
ultimatum through the Austrian Ambas- 
sador at London he expressed grave 
alarm. There was no time to advise 
Russia or to influence Serbia. At this 
critical moment everything depended on 
Germany. Great Britain during those 
momentous forty-eight hours made three 
attempts at peace for Europe. Above all 
things the time limit of the ultimatum 
raust be extended. Russia and Great 
Britain urged this at Vienna. Great 
Britain also urged Germany to join in 
pressing the matter on the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Berlin simply consented to 
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“pass on” the 
Vienna. 

Sir Edward Grey then urged that 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy should work together at Vienna and 
St. Petersburg for conciliation. France 
assented. Italy assented. Russia de- 
clared herself ready to compromise, and 
Germany said that she had no objections, 
if the relation between Austria and 
Russia became threatening. 

Then the Russian, French, and British 
representatives at Belgrade were in- 
structed to advise Serbia to go as far as 
possible to meet Austria. But it was too 
late. Austria would not extend the time 
limit. Serbia, however, anticipated the 
advice of Russia, France, and Great Brit- 
ain, for on the afternoon of the 25th of 
July, 1914, several hours before the time 
limit had expired, Serbia made reply to 
the Austrian ultimatum. The reply was 
an entire acceptance of the Austrian de- 
mands, subject to the necessary delay in 
passing new laws and the amending of 
her Constitution, and subject also to an 
explanation of Austria-Hungary as to her 
precise wishes with regard to the partici- 
pation of Austro-Hungarian officials in 
Serbian judicial proceedings. 

Serbia’s reply went far beyond what 
any of the great powers, not even except- 
ing Germany, had thought possible for 
Serbia to submit to. The same day, the 
25th of July, the British Ambassador at 
Vienna reported to his home Government 
that the tone of the Austrian press left 
the impression that a settlement was not 
desired, and he later reported to his home 
Government that the impression left on 
his mind was that the Austrian note was 
so drawn up as to make war inevitable. 

In spite of the conciliatory nature of 
Serbia’s reply, the Austrian Minister left 
Belgrade that very evening, July 25, 
1914. Serbia then ordered a general 
mobilization of her army. The Serbian 
reply to Austria had been wired to Sir 
Edward Grey at London, and he im- 
mediately wired Berlin that he hoped 
Germany would urge Austria to sceent. 
Germany again contented herself with 
merely “passing on” the expression of 
Sir Edward’s hope to Vienna through 
the German Ambassador there. The 


British message to 
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fate of such a message “ passed on” may 
be guessed from the fact that the Ger- 
man Ambassador told the British Am- 
bassador shortly afterward that Serbia 
had only made a pretense of giving way, 
and that all her pretenses to concession 
were a mere sham. 

Austria declared war on Serbia July 
28, 1914; on July 29, Russia ordered 
partial mobilization, and Austrian troops 
were bombarding Belgrade, Serbia’s cap- 
ital. On the 29th of July, Sir Edward 
Grey, at about 4 o’clock P. M., wired to 
Berlin once more on representations more 
favorable made by the German Ambas- 
sador in London, and also in accordance 
with a request from the Russian Govern- 
ment, “ Urging the German Government, 
if they did not like the Ambassadovr’s 
conference, to suggest any other form 
they pleased. Mediation,” said Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, “was ready to come into 
operation by any method that Germany 
thought proper, if only Germany would 
press the button in the interests of 
peace” 

About midnight of the 29th day of 


July a telegram was received at the 
British Foreign Office from the English 


Ambassador at Berlin. He said: “ The 
German Chancellor sent for me late at 
night and propounded the following ques- 
tion: Would Great Britain promise to 
remain neutral in a war, provided Ger- 
many did not touch Holland and took 
nothing from France but her colonies? ” 
The German Chancellor refused to 
give any undertaking that Germany 
would not invade Belgium, but promised 
that, if Belgium remained passive, no 
territory would be taken away from 
her. 

Sir Edward Grey’s answer was a flat 
refusal, but contained the following ex- 
hortation: “The business of Europe was 
to work for peace; and that was the only 
question with which Great Britain was 
concerned. If Germany would now prove 
by her actions that she desired peace, 
Great Britain would warmly welcome a 
future agreement with her whereby the 
whole weight of the two nations would 
be thrown permanently into the scale of 
peace in years to come.” 

Up to and including the 29th day of 
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July the only conflict had been on the 
frontiers of Serbia and Austria; the chief 
fear was an outbreak between Russia and 
Austria. Russia had declared that she 
desired nothing greater than a period 
of peace to work up her internal im- 
provement and advancement. Germany 
had declared that her interests were for 
peace, and France said that she would 
not fight except to help her ally. 

There seemed, on the face of things, 
no insuperable difficulty in keeping the 
peace of Europe. But the inquiry of 
the German Chancellor let the cat out 
of the bag. Great Britain now knew 
that Germany was contemplating an at- 
tack on France. She knew also that the 
independence of the Low Countries, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Denmark, had for 
generations been considered one of the 
greatest obstacles to a general war, a 
strong lever for the peace and good-will 
of Europe. The neutrality of Belgium 
had been devised and consecrated as a 
safeguard by two international treaties 
signed by all the great powers of Europe 
and recognized by at least two genera- 
tions of European statesmen. Germany 
had shown her hand and was ready to 
smash the main pivot of the concert of 
Europe. Having decided upon a war 
with France, Belgium was of supreme 
importance to Germany. She undoubt- 
edly assumed that if she failed to occupy 
Belgium, France would, most likely, do 
so. Acting on that suspicion, Germany 
took the initiative; but the neutrality of 
Belgium had not been devised as a pre- 
text for war, but to prevent war. 


The British Government therefore on 
July 31 asked the German and French 
Governments for an agreement to respect 
Belgian neutrality, and the Belgian Gov- 
ernment for an engagement to uphold it. 
France gave the necessary engagement 
the same day, Belgium the day after; 
but Germany made no reply. Silence was 
the gauntlet of defiance thrown down. 
German designs were alarmingly ap- 
parent. Late on the evening of July 29 
Russia had offered to stop all military 
preparations if Austria would recognize 
that her conflict with Serbia had become 
a question of general European interest 
and would eliminate from her ultimatum 
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the points which involved a violation of 
Serbian sovereignty. 

On the 31st day of July Russia in- 
formed the British Government that Aus- 
tria had at last agreed to discuss the 
whole question of her ultimatum to Ser- 
bia, a thing that she had refused to do 
in the early days of the crisis. For a 
time there was a gleam of hope. It was 
suddenly quenched, however, when Ger- 
many on that very day dispatched an 
ultimatum to Russia that she must 
countermand her mobilization within 
twelve hours. (Yet at that very time 
mobilization had proceeded much fur- 
ther in Germany than in Russia, though 
general mobilization was not publically 
proclaimed in Germany until the follow- 
ing day, Aug. 1.) France began to mobil- 
ize on Aug. 1. The last proposal made 
by Sir Edward Grey that joint action 
should be taken between Germany, 
France, and Italy until Russia’s answer 
should be received, was refused by Ger- 
many, and on that selfsame day the Ger- 
man Ambassador at St. Petersburg pre- 
sented a declaration of war. 
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Yet on this same day, Saturday, Aug. 
1, Russia assured England that she would 
on no account commence hostilities if 
the German army did not cross the fron- 
tier, and France also declared that her 
army should be kept six miles from her 
frontier so as to prevent collision. This 
was the situation de facto when very 
early on Sundav morning, Aug. 2, 1914, 
the German troops invaded Luxemburg, 
a small independent State, which had 
been guaranteed by all the povers the 
same neutrality as Belgium. The die was 
cast and the great war begun. 

Intercourse between Germany and 
Great Britain continued for two days, but 
the crisis was reached in a heated in- 
terview between the German Chancellor 
with Sir Edward Goschen, the British 
Ambassador at Berlin, over the word 
“neutrality,” and the phrase “scrap of 
paper,” which was followed by Germany’s 
refusal to withdraw her troops from Bel- 
gium, by Belgium’s appeal to England 
for aid under the treaty, and then by 
the declaration of war between Germany 
and Great Britain. 


More Than 700 Graveyards in Galicia 


Referring to the battlefields of Galicia and the efforts of the Austrian 
Government to bring some sort of order into the conditions prevailing in military 
burying grounds, the Berliner Vorwarts estimates that between the town of 
Gorlice and the heights of Tarnovo no fewer than 419 graveyards have been 
cleared of their unsightly surroundings, and says that wherever possible natural 
beauties in the landscape have been utilized to lend dignity to the enormous 
cemeteries. 

All along the Dunajec graveyards are thickly strewn over the entire coun- 
tryside. Russians, Austrians, Germans, Hungarians to the number of 40,000 
are buried in the cared-for graveyards, a number which does not include those 
buried in masses in one grave. In West Galicia alone about 600 graveyards 
exist, and in other parts more than 100. From the Dunajec eastward the 
multitudinous graves of the Russians are seen stretching away into the eastern 
plains, an awful record of the death grapple of last year. 











Germany Long Planned the War 


As Evidenced by an Official German Report Issued in 
March, 1913 


Written for CurrENT HISTORY 


By William E. Church 


Jtidge Church is an attorney and 


recognized publicist of influence. He entered the 
Union Army in 1861, and was Adjutant General on the staff of General Sheridan. 


Later he 


became Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Dakota, and in 1890 moved to Chicago, 


where he now resides. 


T has been announced that the Prus- 
sian Government, with that char- 
acteristic regard for efficiency 
which not only overlooks no details 

but anticipates their probable usefulness 
well in advance of the event, has already 
prepared for presentation to any council 
or tribunal which may be formed at the 
close of the present war to discuss terms 
of settlement a compendium of official 
documents designed to clear Germany 
from responsibility for bringing on the 
war, and even from the odium incurred 
by violation of Belgium’s neutrality. 


It will perhaps contribute somewhat to 
a better understanding of the merits of 
Germany’s pretensions on this subject to 
call special attention to a remarkable 
document which, although published in 
connection with the French Yellow Book, 
seems to have attracted little or no gen- 
eral public notice. 


On April 2, 1913, the French Minister 
of War transmitted to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs a copy of a document 
which he said he had just received from a 
reliable source and which he designated 
“An Official Secret Report Concerning 
the Strengthening of the German Army,” 
dated at Berlin, March 19, 1913. 


The immediate occasion of this report 
seems to have been the then recent en- 
actment by the German Parliament of a 
law increasing the German Army. The 
document consists of several sections, of 
which the first is entitled ‘“ General 
Memorandum on the New Military 
Laws.” The second, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken, is entitled 
“Aim and Obligation of Our National 


Policy, of Our Army, and of the Special 
Organization for Army Purposes ”: 


Our new army law is only an extension of 
the military education of the German Na- 
tion. * * * We must allow the idea to sink 
into the minds of our people that our arma- 
ments are an answer to the armaments and 
policy of the French. We must accustom them 
to think that an offensive war on our part is 
a necessity, in order to combat the provoca- 
tions of our adversaries. * * * We must so 
manage matters that under the heavy weight 
of powerful armaments, considerable sacri- 
fices, and strained political relations, an out- 
break should be considered as a relief, be- 
cause after it would come decades of peace 
and prosperity, as after 1870. * * * We 
must not arouse the distrussef our financiers, 
but there are many things which cannot be 
concealed. 

We must not be anxious about the fate of 
our colonies. * * * On the other hand, we 
must stir up trouble in the north of Africa 
and in Russia. It is a means of keeping 
the forces of the enemy engaged. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that we should 
open up relations, by means of well-chosen 
agents, with influential people in Egypt, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, in order to pre- 
pare the measures which would be necessary 
in the case of a European war. 

Risings provoked in time of war by political 
agents need to be carefully prepared and by 
material means. They must break out simul- 
taneously with the destruction of the means 
of communication. * * * The Egyptian 
school is particularly suited to this pur- 
pose. * * * 

However this may be, we must be strong 
in order to annihilate at one powerful swoop 
our enemies in the east and west. But in the 
next European war it will also be necessary 
that the small States should be forced to 
follow us or be subdued. In certain condi- 
tions their armies and their fortified places 
can be rapidly conquered or neutralized; 
this would probably be the case with Belgium 
and Holland, so as to prevent our enemy in 
the west from gaining territory which they 
could use as a base of operations against 
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our flank. In the north we have nothing to 
fear from Denmark or Scandinavia, especially 
as in any event we shall provide for the con- 
centration of a strong northern army, capable 
of replying to any menace from this direc- 
tion. In the most unfavorable case, Denmark 
might be forced by Great Britain to abandon 
her neutrality; but by this time the decision 
would have already been reached both on 
land and on sea. Our northern army, the 
strength of which could be largely increased 
by Dutch formations, would oppose a very 
active defense to any offensive measures 
from this quarter. 

In the south, Switzerland forms an ex- 
tremely solid bulwark, and we can’ rely on 
her energetically defending her neutrality 
against France, and thus protecting our 
flank. 

As was stated above, the situation with 
regard to the small States and our north- 
western frontier * * * will be a vital ques- 
tion for us, and our aim must be to 
take the offensive with a large superiority 
from the first days. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to concentrate a large army, 
followed by strong Landwehr formations, 
which will induce the small States to follow 
us or at least to remain inactive in the 
theatre of operations, and which would crush 
them in the event of armed resistance. If 
we could induce these States to organize their 
system of fortifications in such a manner as 
to constitute an effective protection for our 
flank we could abandon the proposed in- 
vasion. But for this, army reorganization, 
particularly in Belgium, would be necessary 
in order that it might really guarantee an 
effective resistance. If, on the contrary, 
their defensive organization was established 
against us, thus giving definite advantages 
to our adversary in the west, we could in no 
circumstances offer Belgium a guarantee for 
the security of her neutrality. * * * 

The arrangements made with this end in 
view allow us to hope that it will be possible 
to take the offensive immediately after the 
complete concentration of the army of the 
Lower Rhine. An ultimatum with a short 
time limit, to be followed immediately by 
invasion, would allow a sufficient justifica- 
tion for our action in international law.* 


The attentive reader of these para- 
graphs will perhaps find occasion in them 
to doubt the entire ingenuousness of the 
German Chancellor’s so-called “ confes- 
sion” made to the Reichstag of the 
wrong done by Germany in violating 
Belgium’s neutrality and to conclude that 
perhaps he was merely following the 
familiar dictum that “the use of lan- 
guage is to conceal thought.” To my 





*The italics are not in the original docu- 
ment. 


mind they disclose these very significant 
particulars: 

1. That war against the Triple Entente 
was definitely determined upon a year 
and a half before it was actually begun. 

2. The recognition by the German Gov- 
ernment of the necessity for persuading 
its people that, while apparently offens- 
ive, the war would really be one of de- 
fense. 

3. That the idea of “an ultimatum 
with a short time limit” subsequently 
applied in the correspondence with Ser- 
bia, with Belgium, and with Russia, 
immediately preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities, seems to have been deliber- 
ately adopted as a part of the plan of 
campaign, and, since no particular ulti- 
matum to anybody on the subject was 
just then contemplated, it would seem 
fairly obvious that the questions as to 
the subject of the proposed ultimatum 
and the country to which it should be 
addressed were left open for future con- 
sideration and determination, as the 
occasion might require. 

4, That it was originally intended to 
embroil Holland as well as Belgium in 
the general mélée, doubtless with a view 
to acquiring complete control of the 
Scheldt and the protection of Essen. 
Why this part of the scheme was aban- 
doned is not yet perhaps entirely clear. 

5. That the real purpose of the pro- 
posed invasion of these neutral States 
was not to gain a short cut to France at 
its most vulnerable point, but to compel 
them to join Germany in an offensive 
and defensive campaign against France 
which would assure protection to the 
German flank. This view is emphasized 
by the proviso that if Germany could 
induce these States to organize their 
defenses in such a manner as to consti- 
tute an effective protection to the German 
flank the proposed invasion could be 
abandoned. 

For a clearer understanding of an 
incident to which I propose now to 
advert I here reproduce the famous 
“ Confession ” in full: 


Gentlemen: We are now in a state of 
necessity, and necessity knows no law. Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg and per- 
haps have already entered Belgian territory. 
Gentlemen, that is a breach of international 
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law. It is true that the French Government 
declared at Brussels that France would re- 
spect Belgian neutrality as long as her ad- 
versary respected it. We know, moreover, 
that France stood ready for an invasion. [A 
statement which, so far as the present writer 
is informed, is unsupported by any proof, and 
has been authoritatively denied.] 

France could wait; we could not. 
attack on our flank on the Lower Rhine 
might have been disastrous. Thus we were 
forced to ignore the rightful protests of the 
Governments of Luxemburg and Belgium. 
The wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we 
thereby commit we will try to make. good 
as soon as our military aims have been at- 
tained. He who is menaced as we are and 
is fighting for his highest possession can only 
consider how he is to hack his way through. 


It has remained for an American 
editor to evolve the startling proposi- 
tion that, after all, Germany did not vio- 
late Belgium’s neutrality, but that her 
action was strictly in accordance with 
the accepted principles of modern civil- 
ized warfare. 

Briefly stated, the contention is that 
Germany cannot justly be charged with 
violating neutral territory by her in- 
vasion of Belgium contrary to the pro- 
visions of The Hague Convention of 1907, 


because, prior to such invasion, she had 
declared war against Belgium by the de- 
livery to it of an ultimatum which, in 
effect, demanded of Belgium its permis- 
sion for free and unobstructed transit 
of Germany’s armies, with all their mu- 


nitions and equipment, en route to 
France, under penalty of being regarded 
and treated as an enemy in case of re- 
fusal, and that upon Belgium’s rejection 
of this demand a state of war immediate- 
ly existed, which ipso facto destroyed 
Belgium’s character as a neutral and 
transformed her into a belligerent. 

The argument certainly has the merit 
of novelty. It does not even seem to 
have occurred to the German Chancellor 
when he made the memorable address 
above quoted, although he himself was 
the author of the rejected ultimatum. 

To fully understand the situation it 
is necessary to recall that by! the pro- 
visions of The Hague Convention defin- 
ing the rights and obligations of neu- 
trals in case of war on land (Convention 
V.) not only were belligerents forbidden 
to move troops or convoys of either 
munitions of war or supplies across the 


A French - 
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territory of a neutral power, but neutral 
powers were expressly forbidden to allow 
any of the prohibited acts to occur on 
their territory. 


Now, it is of the utmost importance to 
observe that in its “ultimatum” to Bel- 
gium Germany not only announced its in- 
tention of deliberately violating this sol- 
emn convention, to which both, in com- 
mon with some forty or more other pow- 
ers, were parties, for the purpose of en- 
abling it more surely to reach the throat 
of its adversary, France, also a party, 
and with whom Belgium was at peace, 
but also demanded that Belgium should 
itself violate that convention and become 
a co-conspirator with Germany and facili- 
tate its attack on France by doing one 
of the very things which Germany, as a 
signatory to the convention, had express- 
ly forbidden it to do. 

Thus Germany’s own gross wrong is 
sought to be made the basis for an argu- 
ment in justification of all the enormi- 
ties since committed by it on the ground 
that a state of war existed, the character 
of which is quite similar to that which 
occurs when a householder is trying to 
eject a burglar. 

Conceding that one nation may have 
the abstract right to declare war against 
another for any, or even for no, assigned 
cause, yet, in the forum of the civilized 
world’s conscience, there should be at 
least some plausible excuse, and that, in 
the present instance, is wholly lacking. 
The argument relies upon Belgium’s an- 
swer to Germany’s ultimatum as a tech- 
nically sufficient casus belli, and this, it 
will be noted, according to the plan of 
campaign above set forth, is just what 
Germany was looking for. The German 
Chancellor, however, characterizes it as 
Belgium’s “rightful protest.” Doubt- 
less it served his then present purpose 
to appease the natural scruples of some 
of his worthy fellow-citizens not yet edu- 
cated up to a just appreciation of the 
Prussian war doctrines. 

The proposition amounts to this: That 
Belgium could preserve her neutral char- 
acter only by consenting to and partici- 
pating in the violation of her neutrality, 
and could continue to be entitled to the 
protection of The Hague Convention only 
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by conspiring with one of the signatory 
parties to violate it, to the prejudice of 
another signatory! 

The solution of the problem is that 
Germany’s demand upon Belgium, (re- 
minding one forcibly of that made by 
the wolf upon the lamb he intended to 
devour, “ How dare you muddle the water 
I am drinking! ”) made with the obvious 
purpose of either bullying her into a vio- 
lation of her treaty obligations or put- 
ting her in a position of hostility to Ger- 


many, was itself a gross violation of her 
neutrality, involving an utter disregard 
of the express provisions of a convention 
in which every signatory nation had a 
vital interest. 


NOTE.—‘“‘ The Secret Report” referred to 
in this communication, portions of which are 
therein quoted, will be found on Pages 130-133 
of a volume entitled ‘‘ Collected Diplomatie 
Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the 
European War,’’ published in London in 1915, 
and characterized on the second page of its 
preface as ‘‘A Government Publication.’’ 


Two Irish Mothers 


By MARY FLOYD McMULLEN 


“ Mother, I hear the bugle’s voice, 
The roar of throbbing drums— 

And I hear a struggling Country call 
To all her fighting sons.” 


“ By the blood of an ancient race 
And the pride of an ancient name, 

I would not have thee bide at home 
Though my heart should break in 


twain.” 


That night I heard the banshee wail— 
The night he marched away— 

My eldest son, my gallant lad, 
Through lanes all sweet with May! 


They have brought a bright blade home! 
O Mother Mary, ease my pain! 
Far in an alien land he lies 
Who ne’er will come again ! 
* * 


“ Mother, I hear a mystic voice 
Whispering imperiously: 

‘Arise and cast the Tyrant off— 
Thus Erin shall be free!’ ” 


‘My son, my son, my only son, 
’Tis the voice of death and shame, 
That strives to lure thee from the love 
Of loyalty’s fair name.” 


Again, again the banshee wails! 
God, have pity! Pity and save 

The soul of one who passed tonight— 
Who fills a traitor’s grave! 





Magazinists of the World on the War 


Condensed From Leading Reviews 


In the excerpts printed in this department of CURRENT History will be found examples 
of current thought in all the warring countries, as represented by their leading writers and 


more influential periodicals. 


The Working Classes in the War 


By Dr. Lensch 
Socialist Deputy in the Reichstag 


Extracts from a noteworthy 


article in Professor 


Delbriick’s monthly review, Prussische 


Jahrbiicher. 


T is to be assumed without fear of 
contradiction that the present world 
war is in reality a duel between 
Germany and England. Another fact, 

which is none the less true, but which has 
not been fully recognized, is that this 
war is the first in history in which the 
working classes represent a determining 
political factor. To a very considerable 
, degree the outcome of the war depends 
upon their attitude, and this is true above 
all of the working classes in the two 
principal hostile countries. For many dec- 
ades past the English working classes 
have been held up to their German con- 
fréres as a model. They have been ac- 
claimed as sober, practical, non-revolu- 
tionary, out and out patriots, and abso- 
lutely non-international. 

It is worth while in the light of the 
latest experiences of this war to examine 
whether this diagnosis of the British 
workman is really true, and whether it is 
desirable to hold up their attitude as an 
example to German proletarians. 

England’s security has depended upon 
the supremacy of the seas and made the 
establishment of a strong standing army 
superfluous. This meant that England 
lost that organizing influence which a 
conscript army exercises upon the entire 
national organism. The defect produced 
by the absence of universal service is one 
of the essential causes why England to- 
day represents the oldest social system 
in the European States. Right down to 
our day English individualism character- 


izes the trade unionism of that country 
and has robbed it of a great part of its 
natural strength. 

The absorption of the individual into a 
great central organism such as dis- 
tinguishes the German unions is an- 
tagonistic to the English idea of freedom, 
hence England’s trade union movement 
is split up into a large number of small 
groups: In Germany 2,750,000 work- 
men are organized in forty-eight so- 
cieties, while in England 3,300,000 work- 
men are “united” in 1,153 different 
unions. The working classes in England 
are the governed classes in the State, but 
in a State which rules the world. This 
remarkable position has created a curious 
psychology in the English workman. That 
he is able to lead a better mode of life in 
comparison to the Continental workman 
is merely a reflex action of England’s 
world position. The preservation of Eng- 
lish world supremacy is the unconditional 
assumption of all English workingmen 
politics. That is to say, the English 
working classes wish to shake off the 
supremacy which the English classes ex- 
ercise over them, but at the same time 
they desire to see the supremacy which 
their aristocracy exercises over the world 
continued. It is obvious that such a re- 
markable conflict of interests should 
bring the English working classes into 
antagonism with those of other countries. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the 
contempt which they feel for the workers 
of other countries, and which they do not 
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take the trouble to conceal. The English 
trade unionists have never shown any in- 
terest in the workmen’s battles of other 
lands. When some years ago a general 
strike was fought out in Sweden German 
workmen contributed $430,000, but the 
English only $17,000. 

This double-sided, contradictory con- 
stellation of interests has brought the 
English working-classes into a state of 
intellectual dependence upon the aristo- 
cratic classes, and greatly deprived them 
both of capacity and inclination to inde- 
pendent policy. A drastic example of the 
depressing helplessness with which they 
meet the great decisive questions of to- 
day is afforded by their attitude toward 
the introduction of universal service. 

What has been the attitude of the 
Labor Party toward the introduction of 
universal service? It is sufficient for 
us to indicate that the working classes, in 
a crisis which means a turning point in 
world history for England, were without 
ideas and just as helpless as children in 
a dark room. Their helplessness can find 
no more grotesque expression than the 
catchword which leads them, and accord- 
ing to which their army of hirelings is 
the Palladium of English liberty; while, 
on the other hand, universal service is a 
monstrosity born of absolutism. 


The English working classes have never 
been obliged to wage class warfare with 
the bitterness and energy such as, for 
example, has been the fate of the German 


workman. Nobody desires to depreciate 
the severe struggles which English pro- 
letarians have waged to obtain recog- 
nition as the fundamental of their social 
rise, but in comparison to the working 
classes of other countries their lot has 
been much easier, and it was in the very 
nature of things that in Germany, which 
as a competing State has had to work its 
way upward under the greatest diffi- 
culties against the overwhelming superi- 
ority of the ancient Queen of the Seas, 
the social antagonisms haye taken a more 
acute form. For the English aristocracy 
this was a pleasant fact, just as it was 
unpleasant for the ruling classes in Ger- 
many. 

The absence of social strife in England 
has led to that intellectual poverty which 
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has been revealed in glaring colors during 
the war. National conceit, political help- 
lessness, and a total absence of intel- 
lectual interests, these are the conse- 
quences of England’s historical develop- 
ment. 

By the relative absence of a proper 
class feeling and the discipline of class 
strife, the laboring classes have missed a 
great number of social elements which 
make for their good. Class warfare is 
by no means an invention and a catch- 
word of the devil, but it means that social 
democracy possesses a powerful na- 
tionalizing force, and is aware of it. 
By it the lower strata of society are 
aroused to life and consciousness. In all 
previous social communities they have 
‘been nothing other than a dead, heavy 
mass. They took no part in the life of 
the nation; they were not really living 
members of the nation; but only its rump, 
on whose back the upper classes fought 
out their struggles. In modern democ- 
racy arose for the first time a sub- 
stratum, in which the call to class feeling 
found an echo, and in that it criticised 
the form of existing society, it learned 
to feel itself a member of that society; 
yet it has only been able to attain -its 
present position by a constant fight 
against the ruling classes. The three 
great democratic institutions of modern 
society—compulsory school attendance, 
universal service, and universal suffrage 
—have contributed essentially to the or- 
ganization of the class war-and to the 
building up of a national cultural com- 
munity. That which the school begins 
in the child is continued in the youth by 
the service of arms, and the democracy 
of public life completes it in the man. 


The inestimable progressive influence 
of class warfare in the cultural-national 
sense has fallen in a far less degree to 
the good of the English proletarian. It 
is true that in one way he stood less in 
need of it than the German. The insular 
world-controlling position of the empire 
has concerted exceedingly favorable con- 
ditions for cultural and national exclu- 
siveness, and yet the terrible intellectual 
damage which England’s working classes 
have suffered through their favorable 
social position is enormous. The absence 
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of intellectual interests is perfectly hor- 
rifying, and, in fact, is characteristic of 
all classes of English society. Roughly, 
only half of the English workmen have 
the right to vote. The Labor Congress in 
1882 and 1883 voted with a great major- 
ity against the introduction of universal 
suffrage. The upper strata of skilled 
workmen would not share a common vote 
‘with the badly paid mass of workmen for 
lwhom they had no interest. Hence this 
igreat mass in England today is still in- 
tellectually dead and without political in- 
fluence. The real position of things will 
only appear after the war. If England 
does not succeed in preserving her world 
rule undiminished, then the promise of a 
labor policy has vanished. Even now it is 
quite obvious to the Englishman that 
after the war tremendous social struggles 
will commence. The shaking of Eng- 
land’s world power means the undermin- 
ing of the entire social organism, and the 
consequences of this it is impossible to 
foresee. 

But with the downfall of England’s 
world supremacy an obsolete type of so- 
ciety goes under. England has already 
fought for her supremacy in the wars 
against the French Republic and the 
First Empire. France stood for the same 


historical type as England. The socie- 
ties of both empires were founded on in- 
dividualism. England, who was at the 
height of her development, was victori- 
ous. Today England is fighting against 
another enemy whom she has not been 
able to defeat, an enemy which repre- 
sents a more progressive historical social 
principle—that of social organization. 
What individualism has contributed to 
the inward enrichment of humanity will 
not be lost, but the wars of our time re- 
quire forces which the nations cannot 
mobilize on the basis of a society com- 
posed of individuals. Only socialized 
nations can do that, but out of it a new 
principle arises which is directly opposed 
to that prevailing in England. We are 
approaching a turning point in the 
world’s history not less historically im- 
portant than that on whose threshold 
England stood 300 years ago. At that 
time a new type of man of world-histori- 
cal importance came into being in Eng- 
land—the free individual; and now his- 
tory is at work to evolve gradually a new 
type—the social-communal organized 
man. The creation of the necessary con- 
ditions for this higher evolutionary type 
is the historical work which Germany is 
about to achieve. 


Is the War Making Russia Poor or Rich? 


By Z. Katzenelenbaum 


Russian Financial Writer 


[Translated from Russkia Vedomosti, Moscow,’ for CUkRENT History] 


YEAR and a half ago it would 
have seemed strange to ask whether 
the war could bring any financial 

benefits to Russia. At the end of 1914 
it seemed clear that war carried with 
it ruin and impoverishment for the bel- 
ligerents. Economists and the general 
public agreed in that view. There may 
have been a difference of opinion on the 
degree of the effect on each of the 
warring countries, whether it would be 
felt more sharply in Russia or in Ger- 
many, for instance, and how long one or 
the other would be able to stand it 


economically; but the thought that a 
country may prosper through war had 
never been entertained then by any- 
body. 

The war dragged on, continuing much 
longer than expected, demanding more 
powerful exertions than anticipated. It 
seemed. that the ruin caused by the war 
should have grown more extended every 
day. But in actuality something very 
different is taking place. The impover- 
ishment of the belligerents has not only 
not grown more and more marked with 
every new day of the war, but, on the 
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contrary, there have arisen doubts in the 
minds of the public as to the correctness 
of the original prognosis regarding the 
economic effects of war. 


And the facts are indeed such as to 
support grave doubts of the old-estab- 
lished view, not only in the mind of the 
general public, but even in the mind of 
the financial expert. The war is now 
costing Russia more than 30,000,000 
rubles daily, and up to date it has eaten 
up about 20,000,000,000, i. e., more than 
the entire annual income of the whole 
nation. These sums have been expended, 
from the economic point of view, non- 
productively. New material values. have 
not been created as a result of that ex- 
penditure. The Government debt has 
more than doubled, having increased by 
13,000,000,000 to 14,000,000,000. Would 
this not indicate the impoverishment of 
the country? 

But, on the other hand, a country can- 
not be called impoverished if its in- 
habitants are not. The growth of the 


Government debt, if it is not followed 
by a series of other phenomena, may 


mean, in the worst case, only the dis- 
organization of the Government finances, 
the illness of the State Treasury. But 
disorganized finances do not indicate the 
impoverishment of a country. The two 
things may often go together, but they 
are by no means identical. One can 
imagine economic prosperity under a 
demoralized financial system, and such 
instances in economic history are not un- 
known. Only when the population of a 
country is impoverished can one speak of 
the ruin and impoverishment of the na- 
tion. 


But has the population of Russia 
grown poor during the present war? 
The commercial-industrial classes in all 
countries, in belligerent as well as 
neutral, are jubilant over the profits 
caused by the war. After a momentary 
confusion the world’s industrial class 
adapted itself very rapidly to the new 
conditions. Forging the plows into 
swords, they have become the suppliers 
of swords to the fighting nations. Also 
Russia’s commercial-industrial class is 
prospering, and one hears no complain- 


ing from it. Russian industries, in 
nearly all branches, are being run at 
high profits. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. The brewing industry has suf- 
fered, but the sad voices of the brewers 
are drowned in the chorus of the whole 
class. As to the merchants, their profits 
have risen with the steady rise in the 
prices of all articles. A higher price is 
of advantage to big, middle, and petty 
business alike. 

Have Russia’s land owners suffered 
through the war’? There have seemed 
to exist certain circumstances justifying 
such an assumption. The scarcity of 
labor for agricultural purposes, the rise 
in wages, could result only in a decrease 
of the arable land area. The land leased 
from owners by peasants has grown 
much smaller in area, as the rural pop- 
ulation had its hands full with its own 
land. Then the manufacture of alcohol, 
a considerable source of income for the 
land proprietors, has stopped. Neverthe- 
less, one hears no complaints from that 
quarter. The agrarian banks report that 
the payments are coming in very regular- 
ly this year, which proves the sound 
condition of the land-owning class. It 
would appear that the very profitable 
realization of the crops has covered the 
deficit due to the decrease in the amount 
of arable land. 

Let us turn to the main part of our 
population—the peasantry. Has the vil- 
lage become impoverished through the 
war? Quite the opposite view has come 
to be generally held. Not only persons 
who come in accidental contact with our 
village report prosperity, but the country 
press is reporting the same. The village 
drinks no more, it is receiving pensions, 
it sells profitably its bread, cattle, and 
dairy products. The signs of its pros- 
perity are the increase in the deposits 
in our savings banks and the frequently 
noticed reluctance of our rural popu- 
lation to dispose of its accumulated 
products. 

As to the labor class, matters are not 
so brilliant. Some canvasses show that 
labor conditions have grown worse during 
the war. But Russia’s labor class is 
indeed not very large, and a rise in 
wages has come through the war in 
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every branch of labor. Some of the 
more qualified lines of labor receive 
wages higher than ever before. 

There remains the suffering middleman 
of the town, where the high cost of living 
is so keenly felt. But this group is 
largely distributed among the classes just 
named. Then there are the intelligentsia 
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and some groups of officials; but, being 
in such a minority, how could these affect 
the general picture of the economic con- 
dition of the country? With the indus- 
trial, commercial, land-proprietary, peas- 
ant, and even labor classes prospering, it 
is evident that the general condition of 
the country is prosperous. 


German Scholars Explain Their Manifesto 
By Dr. Max Planck 


Professor in the University of Berlin 


Speaking for the ninety-three German scholars and artists who signed the famous appeal 
to the ‘*‘ World of Culture ’’ at the beginning of the war, Professor Planck addressed this 
letter to Professor H. A. Lorentz of the University of Leyden, who in turn forwarded it to 


Sir Oliver Lodge: 


Berlin, March, 1916. 
ONORED COLLEAGUE: The well- 
known appeal to the “ World of 
Culture,” which was signed by 
ninety-three German scholars and artists 
and published in August, 1914, has, ow- 
ing to the terms in which it was drawn 
up, led to mistaken conceptions as to the 
attitude of the signatories, as I have re- 
peatedly discovered to my regret. Ac- 
cording to my personal view, which, as I 
know, is in all essentials shared by many 
of my colleagues, (for example, by 
Adolf von Harnack, Walter Nernst, Wil- 
helm Waldeyer, Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff,) that appeal, which reflects 
in its composition the patriotic excite- 
ment of the first weeks of war, was in- 
tended to signify and could signify noth- 
ing but an act of defense—above all of 
protection of the German Army against 
the bitter accusations brought against it, 
and an explicit declaration that the 
scholars and artists of Germany refuse 
to separate their cause from the cause of 
the German Army. For the German 
Army is nothing but the German people 
in arms, and the scholars and artists are, 
like all other classes, inseparably bound 
up with it. 
That we cannot, of course, be respon- 
sible for every single action of every 


German, whether in war or in peace, I 
am glad to assert again with emphasis, 
although I regard this as no less obvious 
than that we are not as yet in a position 
to pass a final judgment in any scientific 
sense of the term on the great questions 
of the history of the present day. Only 
a subsequent, many-sided, and objective 
examination can decide in which quarters 
will be finally fixed the primary respon- 
sibility for the failure of the efforts for 
peace and for all the human suffering 
which has been caused—an examination 
whose results we await with a quiet con- 
science. 


For the moment we Germans have only 
one task, so long as the war lasts—to 
serve our country with all our powers. 
But what I specially desire to insist on to 
you in particular is the firm conviction, 
which even the occurrences of the pres- 
ent war can never shake, that there are 
regions of the intellectual and moral 
world which lie outside the struggles of 
nations, and that an honorable co-opera- 
tion in the maintenance of these interna- 
tional cultural values, and also no less a 
personal respect for members of an 
enemy State, are not inconsistent with 
glowing love and energetic work for one’s 
own country. Your always devoted, 


Dr. MAX PLANCK. 





Germans in the United States 
By A. Schalck de la Faverie 


Principal Librarian of the National Library of France 


(Translated from La Revue, Paris, for Current History] 


N efficient and enduring Germanic 
A régime in the United States would 
be absolutely opposed to the very 
principle which serves as a basis of the 
Constitution. It would falsify all the 
movements of interior policy and the 
Federal Administration. It would bring 
out at every instant the incompatibility 
which separates the two countries. * * * 
To try to reconcile tendencies so contra- 
dictory would lead to a rupture; either 
the German-Americans would proclaim 
themselves straightout Germans and 


would seek to cut a breach in the State, 
or the Americans, denying the funda- 
mental principles which presided over 
their establishment in the New World, 
would find that they had risen in vain 
against the tyranny of George III., only 


to end by bowing before the colossal 
fantasies of Wilhelm II. 


Everything proves that the campaign 
set in motion by the Germans of Ger- 
many with a view to drawing into their 
orbit the Germans of the United States 
will bear no savory fruit. It can create 
troubles, as it has already done, setting 
in motion a movement more or less 
fraught with the menace of war, bring- 
ing into play the largest financial and 
economic interests; but it will not be 
able to inflict a vital injury on a young 
nation whose ideals are absolutely 
opposed to those of Germany. 

In the United States, in spite of pres- 
ent appearances, in spite of the data of 
statistics, Germany’s hour is past. 


While Spain, France, and England 
were striving and struggling together, 
paying with their blood for the organi- 
zation of a new continent, what was 
Germany doing? Through innumerable 
trials, beneath the blows of internal and 
external attacks, she was tearing herself 
te pieces during a century, and during 


the next century seeking to find herself. 
Her poverty-stricken children went to beg 
for shelter and bread from America. 

While ancient France sought to found 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi a new France, while the 
Anglo-Saxon Puritans, long our rivals, 
then our allies, to fix their establishment 
and proclaim their independence have by 
turns struggled against and beside us, 
the Germans brought to America nothing 
but the small change of their thwarted 
wishes and of their complaisant aptitude 
for small jobs. They worked on a margin 
for the common good. The concession of 
their devotion was always exercised with 
the private thought of working for their 
own interest. They never felt the spirit 
of solidarity which, from the least to the 
greatest, animates all the workers in the 
same patriotic task. So that in the 
United States they have received more 
than they have given, and, having had 
no share in the first battles fought to 
establish a new nation, the German- 
Americans have had the dangerous idea 
of playing a subversive réle which has 
all the appearances of treason. 

It is hardly probable that such methods 
of action will lead to an immediate war, 
but they are preparing war for the 
future. The menace of German mili- 
tarism imposes the necessity of American 
militarism. 

Such will be the most important conse- 
quence of the present crisis in the United 
States: The Germans, in return for the 
hospitality which they have received, will 
have taught the citizens of the United 
States the urgent need of creating, with 
little delay, a standing army, of conse- 
crating immense sums to perfected arma- 
ments, of applying, in a word, the best 
of their activity to the madness of 
military exigencies. 

And when the laborious and peaceful 
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hive which is the United States shall 
have changed itself into a vast munition 
factory, turning out rifles, cannon, shells, 
a new era will open for the New World 
which will astonish the half-ruined Old 
World. 

It will be the triumph of the doctrine 
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to which Monroe attached his name. 
After Pan Germanism and Pan Slavism 
we shall see Pan Americanism obliged to 
pass from the defensive to the offensive, 
from business to conquest, under the 
urging of an_ irresistible militarism 
inspired by Prussian militarism. 


Germany’s Shortage of Daily Bread - 
By Dr. Paul Michaelis 


This study of the food situation in Germany was written for the Berliner Tageblatt 
by Dr. Michaelis shortly after the organization of the War Food Bureau, with Adolf von 
Batocki at its head, and is speicaily translated for Current History. 


HE new President of the War Food 

Bureau has surrounded himself with 

a board of extremely expert persons, 
who may be expected, in thecry, to be in 
a position to make a survey of the vast 
food question. But one could wish that 
he had also assured himself of the advice 
of an intelligent housewife, who perhaps 
could best tell him where che shoe pinches 
the consumer. For people have gradually 
become somewhat doubtful of all the 
fine measures adopted by the governing 
classes, who stick our economic life into 
the stocks without, despite the enormous 
display of ingenuity and labor, accom- 
plishing that which in normal times is 
taken as a natural presumption, namely, 
that the individual housewife receives at 
the right moment and without loss of 
time what is necessary to enable her to 
satisfy the needs of her family. 

Of course it must be admitted that in 
the present circumstances the individual 
must retrench. We cannot increase our 
very scanty supplies at our pleasure, and 
therefore we must cut our coat to suit 
our cloth. This is gradually becoming 
apparent to everybody, and there surely 
is no lack anywhere of a hearty desire 
to adapt one’s self to conditions. The 
only thing that arouses resentment is the 
fact that even the minimum allowance 
of what could be supplied often is not 
available, and that, furthermore, even 
the work of distributing the quantities 
of foodstuffs on hand is accompanied by 
endless circumlocutions and wasteful 
losses of time. 


To date there have been things in the 
official regulation of the market for 
foodstuffs that have not functioned well. 
Not only has the mass of the people 
been aware of this for some time, but 
also in the governing circles this faulty 
distribution has been recognized. If this 
were not the case there would be no 
sense now in creating the War Food 
Bureau in addition to all the existing war 
organizations. The question is merely: 
Is there really nothing there, for even 
the Kaiser can’t get blood out of a stone? 
If, however, this decisive question can 
be answered in the negative on good 
grounds, then it is to be hoped that Herr 
von Batocki will do better than his pre- 
decessors. 

Bad as last year’s harvest was, it 
would have been sufficient to supply the 
entire German people with bread and 
potatoes in quite a different manner 
from that used in the harvest year of 
1915-16. We can talk this over quite 
openly, now that the final figures on 
the results of last year’s harvest have 
been made public. It is true that we 
had a bad harvest last year in the case 
of the most important kinds of grain. 
Nevertheless, something more than thir- 
teen million tons were harvested of the 
principal grains, rye and wheat. If, im- 
mediately foliowing last year’s harvest, 
the entire crop of grain had been made 
available for the’ maintenance of the 
people, a much higher bread ration could 
have been given to the individual in- 
habitant than in reality was granted. 
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“zentner ” [a “zentner” is 110 pounds] 
of grain fit for bread. If we subtract 
from this some 50,000,000 “ zentner ” for 
seed and similar losses, there still re- 
mains 210,000,000 “zentner” of grain 
available for human consumption. Prop- 
erly ground a pound of grain will turn 
out a pound of bread. So, if we take 
the high estimate of 70,000,000 souls as 
the population of Germany, every in- 
dividual could have received a yearly al- 
lowance of three “zentner” of bread, 
which figures out about six pounds a 
week, without, be it well noted, there 
having been any necessity for “ stretch- 
ing” the flour with an addition of po- 
tatoes, and without any of the bran hav- 
ing been baked up in the bread. 

And the fact has not been included in 
this estimate that we also imported a not 
unimportant quantity of grain from 
Rumania, a quantity that at first was 
something less than 100,000 tons a month, 
but that rose to more than 200,000 tonsa 
month by April. As the military au- 
thorities need more than the average 
amount of grain for the maintenance of 
the troops in the field, we may allow 
them all the imports from Rumania. It 
may also be admitted that it was not 
possible or necessary to divide the en- 
tire crop of grain among individuals. 
But all this does not explain why, during 
the last year, there were only about 200 
grams [about 7 ounces] of flour avail- 
able per capita per day. The bread ra- 
tion, even without the admixture of 
potatoes and despite the poor harvest, 
could have been materially larger than 
it really was. 

The anomalous relation of the grain 
harvest to the bread ration has also been 
verified in the Budget Committee. Dr. 
Wendorff, a Deputy who is exceptionally 
well posted on this subject, has esti- 
mated that 2,200,000 tons of grain have 
simply disappeared. That means 44,000,- 
000 “zentner.” It is true that this cal- 
culation has been disputed on the part 
of the Government, but it doesn’t im- 
press us that the objections raised on 
that side have sufficiently explained the 
deficit that has actually been found. It 
is very likely that Dr, Wendorff was 
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right when he said that the millions of 


tons that were missing had been thrown 
into the feed troughs. It must also be 
admitted that the individual cattle raiser 
is sorely tempted to feed up grain that 
is fit for bread when his stock is hungry 
and other fodder is scarce and dear. In 
such cases it doesn’t do much good for 
the newspapers constantly to repeat: 
“The man who uses grain fit for bread 
as fodder sins against the Fatherland.” 

It is not necessary to throw stones 
at any individual or any class, but 
especial stress must be laid upon the 
fact that so long as it is indispensable 
for the nourishment of the people any- 
thing like the using of grain for fodder 
dare not be repeated under any circum- 
stances. It was the business of the 
authorities to prevent this misuse of a 
supply of food that could not be replaced. 
They have not understood how to set 
aside the entire harvest of grain at the 
proper time for the nourishment of the 
people. It is possible that this was due 
to their lack of jurisdiction. In this mat- 
ter, too, it is not our desire to make 
additional reproaches. The one thing 
that we must demand in the present cir- 
cumstances is that it must be done better 
this time. 

Fortunately the harvest outlook is ma- 
terially better this time than it was a 
year ago. It is to be hoped that we 
shall harvest a much larger crop of grain 
than we did during last year’s poor har- 
vest. But nothing could be more serious 
than, in the confidence of a larger crop, 
to slacken the reins and again to fail 
to understand how to prevent great 
quantities of grain from disappearing 
without leaving a trace. The President 
of the War Food Bureau, with his ex- 
tremely broad powers, is in a position 
to make sure of the grain supply. We 
may expect that he will avail himself 
of this liberty of action in such a way 
as finally to relieve us from the necessity 
of eating potato bread and to provide 
every individual member of the empire 
with a sufficient amount of bread. 

In the case of other articles of food 
last year conditions were almost worse 
than in the matter of the bread supply. 
It will always remain incomprehensible 
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how, with a record crop of potatoes that 
was far above 50,000,000 tons, we were 
finally compelled to cut down the con- 
sumption of potatoes to an insufficient 
ration. It is just as incomprehensible 
how sugar, something that the German 
Empire has in superabundance, could 
suddenly become scarce. We shall finally 
be obliged to state that the supply of 
milk, butter, and meat has been far below 
the quantity available according to statis- 
tical calculations. Of course, drastic 
action will have to be taken at last in 
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this sphere, too. But bread still remains 
the most important and most necessary 
article of food. It must be supplied to 
the people in sufficient quantity. and in 
a more efficient manner than formerly 
after the coming harvest. That even 
with the poor harvest of last year it 
would have been possible to increase the 
bread ration materially is indubitably 
shown by statistics. That in the future 
the nation shall again be assured of its 
daily bread is the greatest task invelved 
in the feeding of the German people. 


“Tf You Desire War, Embrace Pacifism” 


” 


Under the signature of “ Grosclaude, 
a French publicist utters this warning in 
Le Figaro of Paris: 

UR country has been invaded for 
QO twenty months, hundreds of thou- 

sands of our brothers and sons are 
dead| or mutilated, ruins have accumu- 
lated, sacrileges been endured. It is 
the expiation for the negligence of loyal 
and trusting people who refused to see 
Germany in arms planting her heavy 
guns on our frontier and silently push- 
ing to the very bases of our fortresses 
the formidable vanguard of her military 
spies and commercial agents. 

Two millions of barbarians in pointed 
helmets have flung themselves upon our 
land. If Paris was saved from their 
profanation, it is because a Gallieni rose 
before them, as a St. Genevieve had 
risen in the past. If they are breaking 
themselves upon our lines of defense it 
is because, under the direction of the 
Joffres, Castelnaus, Fochs, Pétains, 
Gourauds, Mangins, Marchands, and other 
war leaders, our whole nation is enrich- 
ing with its blood the furrow of victory 
which, tomorrow, will be dug onward to 
the Rhine. Nobody doubts this any 
longer in France, and beyond the border 
they are becoming resigned to it. 

The sublime serenity of martyrdom 
for the faith of right and fatherland 
adorns the faces of our heroes in their 
sufferings, and this darkness of a dying 
world is illumined by the most radiant 


hope. We do not wish to be pitied, and 
we feel ourselves loved. Permit our 
solicitude, in return, to voice its alarm 
if you do not perceive close to you the 
peril beneath which we have almost suc- 
cumbed. 

Two million helmeted Germans are 
less to be feared on our soil—you will 
realize it soon—than fifteen million 
masked Germans on your own. You 
are only in the “before the war” stage. 
We went through that stage—without 
recognizing it. Be less blind than we; 
defend yourselves before it is too late. 
If you let your German millions sub- 
merge your commerce, strangle your in- 
dustries, manipulate your politics, and 
dominate the choice of your public of- 
ficials; if they succeed, in short—a 
thing that would be more frightful than 
all else—in beclouding your conscience, 
hitherto so free and forthright, then, 
woe to you, noble America, lost through 
the most fallacious illusion! 

A few years ago—on the eve of the 
Agadir incident—a little book, admirably 
fashioned to penetrate into all minds and 
hearts, was published simultaneously in 
France, England, America, Denmark, 
Norway, Spain, Finland, Holland, Italy, 
Japan, Sweden—and even in Germany. 
It was Norman Angell’s “ The Great II- 
lusion.” What Mr. Angell designated by 
this title was the fear felt by all na- 
tions, including ours, of seeing the peace 
of the world disturbed to the detriment 
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of quite nations by their bellicose neigh- 
bors. That book did its work—its poison 
achieved its evil mission. The most 
frightful of wars has been let loose upon 
nations enervated by the mental opiates 
of that false prophet. Is it necessary to 
write a volume crammed with arguments 
and figures, and to put it on sale on 
the same day in all countries still belong- 
ing to the civilized world, to show how 
fatal to us has been that “great illu- 
sion” which veiled the dark design of 
the ravening colossus bent upon en- 
slaving and debasing the world; an ob- 
ject which it has not yet despaired of 
attaining by ways the most abominable: 
—by Zeppelins that bombard the civil 
population, by submarines that sink 
steamers laden with women and children, 
by suffocating gases, by floods of burn- 
ing benzine hurled against loyal defend- 
ers, by the blowing up of factories in 
neutral countries, by diplomatic treach- 
ery, and, in addition, by intruding in 


The Heart Cry of 


the domestic politics of nations for which 
if professes friendship? 

Brother Americans, you whose sense 
of “struggle” has taught you the ad- 
vantage of marching straight at a peril 
without turning away your face, look at 
us, meditate on our lot, and consider 
what that execrable, stupefying drug, 
pacifism, has made of our Europe. 

The wisdom of the ages has declared, 
“Si vis pacem.” (“If you desire peace, 
prepare for war.”) Our wisdom of to- 
day tells you with the same certitude, 
“If you desire war, embrace pacifism.” 
I offer that motto to your illustrious 
Roosevelt. It is with emotion that we 
see him urging upon you an active 
prudence. We are counting upon him to 
put before your eyes the lesson of our 
dreadful example. And, fallen into the 
ambuscade whither we were traitorously 
attracted, we raise out of the night the 
saving cry of the chevalier: “ On guard, 
America! The enemy is upon you!” 


England’s Women 


By Flora Annie Steel 


Author of “ On the Face of the Waters” and other novels 


HAT can we do for thee? Eng- 

land! Our England! Through 

the hearts of how many British 
women have not those words echoed 
during the last nineteen months of war! 
In that first rush of almost overwhelm- 
ing desire to be at work for her, some- 
where, somehow, to take our part with 
the men who were flocking to the colors, 
they beat in on our brains with almost 
maddening force; for we could do next 
to nothing. We were told, in so many 
words, to sit at home and spin or knit! 
So we sat and we knitted; aye! even 
those of us who felt that we could do 
scme things better than they were being 
done by men. 

Then, more than a year ago, came an 
appeal for workers from the Board of 
Trade. Those of us who think, those of 
us who are keen, cabled “victory” to 
each other. But a year has passed, and 
victory has not come. Application after 


application for definite information has 
been met by evasion, by statements that 
the time was-not yet ripe, that trade 
unions stood in the way, that the age 
limit must be enforced. That sort of 
thing takes the heart out of humanity. 
I know thousands of women into whose 
souls the iron has entered. I am one of 
them. Two years ago it hurt me to be 
told I was too old to work. I was keen 
as mustard; strong beyond compare. 
Now I am growing blind, perhaps with 
unshed tears; anyhow, I am past hard 
manual labor. 

And it is just because this is so, just 
because I have missed my chance, that 
at this present time I am appealing to 
other women who are not quite so old 
to forget everything save the fact that 
they are British women. 

Let the dead past bury its dead. For 
of a surety if we women do not come 
forward now in our thousands, nay! our 
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millions, our nation will as surely go 
under, as a great nation, as the green 
Spring leaves pass to their Autumn 
grave. There is no question of this. 

After months of procrastination, 
months on months during which the 
writing on the wall was visible day and 
night, we are at last waking up to the 
need for combined national action, we 
are at last beginning to read our doom 
if we do not act at once. In this great 
crisis of our nation it must not be said 
that the women hung back, that they 
would not lend a hand. 

Millions of men have gone to the 
front; under 200,000 women are as yet 
employed in making munitions. This 
low figure is not the woman’s fault; 
the whole organization for tapping the 
supply of female labor is beneath con- 
tempt; on all sides rank prejudice and 
crass selfishness stand in her way. But 
what of that? 

She is British born. Say what men 
will, the traditions of her country are 
her traditions; its courage, its tenacity, 
aye! everything it has is hers in that 
they are mother-born. 

It is not, my sisters, that we have not 
been patriotic. We have been abundantly 
so. But we have possessed our souls in 


patience, we have taken the lowest place, 
we have done as men have bidden us to 
do—we have kept the home fires burn- 
ing. 

But now, when every available man 
will be fighting, when there shall be no 
fear, no favor in the citizen’s first duty 
of defense, we women have more to do 
than boil the kettle against one man’s 
return. Yes, even if it comes to com- 
munal fires, we must keep the credit of 
our country fair and square. Her in- 
dustries are being depleted of their men; 
we must renew their vigor—nay, we 
must increase it! 

Why? Because we hold the future in 
the hollow of our hands! Because the 
unborn millions to come will be born of 
us! Ours is the part°to see to it that 
the future generations shall live in lib- 
erty; so ours is the duty to work our 
hardest now for the freedom of the 
world. 

Not only because we are patriotic, not 
only because these fair islands of ours 
are heart-dear to us; but because deep 
down in every woman’s heart—aye, even, 
in the girl child’s—there lies the instinct 
of the future, the vision of a Promised 
Land, where there shall be no more strife, 
but peace unutterable. 


War, Peace, and the Future 
By Ellen Key 


The noted Swedish champion of woman’s rights in a recent pamphlet discusses the European 


situation and the outlook 


OW is mankind to prevent wars 
from occurring? Is it at all pos- 
sible to bring this about, and 

what may be the means? My conviction 
that war can be-abolished is as firmly 
rooted in my mind as is my belief that 
it will also be possible some day to 
humanize what we term humankind. But 
we must first make some _ radical 
changes in our ways of looking at this 
matter. For instance, so long as the 
pulpit and the leaders in the educational 
world proclaim that it is entirely con- 
sistent with the plans of Providence to 
carry on war, and that Christianity can 


for the future. 


go hand in hand with warfare, just so 
long will it be useless to advocate peace 
in home or school. 

I am convinced that one of the instru- 
ments for making war less of a possi- 
bility in the future would be the na- 
tionalizing of all those industries that 
are essential to military and naval mobi- 
lization. In this way there will be re- 
moved certain temptations of individuals 
to profit by the carrying on of war. 

Any alliance between nations for the 
purpose of making common cause in war 
is hound to prove disastrous finally, 
because almost always the independence 
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of the smaller countries is at stake. 
Peace treaties that tread on the sov- 
ereignty of other nations invariably lead 
to war at some future time. 

The art of statecraft has deteriorated 
in Europe since 1870. Militarism de- 
presses the free will and the political and 
economic development of the people. War 
is only to be prevented where the higher 
statesmanship is given unhampered op- 
portunity, where an idea and an ideal 
are afforded the chance to foster and 
bind closer the interests of the masses. 

The motive that should have obtained 
in Europe and should have actuated the 
political leaders is a kind of co-operation 
for the purpose of erecting a barrier 
against the barbarism of the East. In- 
stead of this the lesser statesmanship 
succeeded in sundering the real culture 
bearers of western Europe. No other 
remedy seems to be logical for future 


peace than that the advanced European 
nations bury their own differences and 
stand like a wall against that barbarism 
which fundamentally does not have its 
home among them. 

That many generations may yet have 
to succeed each other before this light 
can rise for the nations of western Eu- 
rope there can be little doubt. I am far 
from believing, as many do, that the 
present war will increase the possibility 
of peace in the future. It may be that 
greater political activity on the part of 
European women and the working classes 
will influence the existing understanding 
of what constitutes national power, honor, 
and glory. But notwithstanding all this, 
it may take hundreds of years before 
the insanity of the world war will see 
itself conquered by the common sense 
policy of world organization through 
reason. 


German Defeat Through Exhaustion 


By H. G. WELLS 


{From his new book, ‘ 


‘What Is Coming? ’’] 


After a long war of general exhaustion Germany will be the first to realize 


defeat. 


This does not mean that she will surrender unconditionally, but that 


she will be reduced to bargaining to see how much she must surrender, and 


what she may hold. 


It is my impression that she will be deserted by Bulgaria, 


and that Turkey will be out of the fighting before the end. But these are chancy 
matters. In the character of the settlement much will turn upon the relations 
prevailing between Germany and her present rulers. All Europe outside Ger- 
many now hates and dreads the Hohenzollerns. No treaty of peace can end 
that hate, and so long as Germany sees fit to identify herself with Hohenzollern 
dreams of empire and a warfare of massacre and assassination, there must be 
war henceforth, open, or but thinly masked, against Germany. It will be but 
the elementary common sense of the situation for all the Allies to plan tariffs, 
exclusions, special laws against German shipping and shareholders and im- 
migrants for so long a period as every German remains a potential servant of 
that system. 





Human Documents of the War Fronts 


Behind the dry official reports of military events is a vast fund of emotional human 


interest. 


It is the aim of this department of CURRENT HIstTory to give the best available 


glimpses of that side of the war, as found in private letters, personal experiences, and thrilling 


episodes of courage, humor, or pathos. 


Killing the Slightly Wounded 


By A. Pankratoff 


[Translated from the Russian for CURRENT HIsTory] 


FTVHE other day, quite unexpectedly, I 
ran into Lieutenant X., better known 
as the Junior Subaltern. 


This was the fourth time I had run 
across him since the beginning of the 
war—at Insterburg, where the Junior 
Subaltern was leading his company to- 
ward Konigsberg; then in the trenches 
beyond Tarnovo; then in the vicinity of 
Lublin, during the great retreat; and 


now, the fourth time. 


“T am stationed twelve versts from 
Czernowitz,” he went on to explain. The 
Junior Subaltern is really so young that 
you can’t help envying him. His face 
shines with health. His eyes are always 
laughing. His speech is very simple, but 
impressive; but he does not like to talk; 
he would rather listen, and laugh re- 
sponsively with his eyes. 


Fortune had brought us together; sev- 
eral men sitting down to a common meal. 
We talked freely about everything. The 
conversation turned to the German habit 
of finishing all the wounded enemies they 
find after a successful battle. During 
the forest fighting last August one of 
us had come across sixty Cossacks who 
had been but slightly wounded, and whom 
the Germans had hanged on the trees. 

“ We avenged them, however; the Ger- 
mans got something to remember! ” said 
the narrator. 

Lieutenant X.’s eyes sparkled with 
animation. 

“Well,” he said, “of course they de- 
served it! Of course it is a crime to kill 


the wounded. But, gentlemen, there are 
cases when it is impossible not to kill 
the wounded.” 
“What on earth do you mean?” 
“Just what I said! There is such a 
thing as rightful killing of the wounded!” 


We insisted, and the Junior Subaltern 
narrated a recent experience of his, 
“somewhere in Bukowina.” He had been 
in command of a party of scouts. His 
regiment had just arrived to take the 
place af another infantry regiment. And 
the first thing to do was to become ac- 
quainted with the locality and to learn 
the dispositions and intentions of the 
enemy. The Junior Subaltern was sent 
out with his company. At one place the 
opposing armies were separated by a 
ravine, which forked out toward our 
trenches. Lieutenant X. knew that the 
men of the regiment his was replacing 
had become acquainted with the Aus- 
trians, and that the enemies by day came 
together at the bottom of the ravine by 
night, entertained one another, and 
gossiped. 

“War is burdensome, gentlemen! ” ex- 
plained the Junior Subaltern, “and we 
all long for even the semblance of human 
intercourse with the other chaps. * * * 
And there happened to be a prolonged 
and tiresome spell of calm between bat- 
tles, and so the men of the regiment we 
were replacing and the Austrians had 
long smokes together, exchanging pipes. 
But every one remembered—and nobody 
held it against any one—that the course 
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of cigarettes must be closely interwoven 
with the course of bullets on the mor- 
row. * * * Yet, yet—oh, if we were 
only chivalrous knights, conducting a 
picturesque tournament, instead of com- 
mon Russian cannon fodder fighting 
common Austrian cannon fodder. * * *” 


Of course our young friend wanted to 
do the magnanimous thing by the enemy, 
sending round word to them, “ Here we 
come! Get ready!” But what he did do 
was to take advantage of the quiet ex- 
change of the two Russian regiments and 
the total ignorance in which the Austrian 
members of the nightly smoking club in 
the ravine still remained, and to creep 
noiselessly forward to the spot where the 
friends of the night before were on guard. 
The Austrian sentinels—three of them— 
dozed, wrapped in their blankets. The 
Russians crept stealthily forward. * * * 

“ What else could we do?” asked the 
Junior Subaltern. ‘“ Humanitarian ideas 
are in blank contradiction to the present 
war. Civilians at home may try to judge 
everything in accordance with these 


ideas. Well, we know they are mistaken. 
Oh, they are simply ridiculous! ” ended 


the Junior Subaltern, his good-natured, 
broad face blushing at making such a 
bold statement in company. 


“Such nonsense!” he went on. “Of 
course, at the back of our minds the 
horror of it is always present. But what 
else can you do? Standing in blood up 
to your throat, and knowing that you 
have to protect your men, to protect your- 
self. * * * And what difference does 
it make to them whether you shoot them 
or throttle them? * * * About a 
hundred paces from those three sentinels 
there were at least a hundred others, and 
two hundred yards off were the Austrian 
trenches. The least noise, a groan, the 
stifled cry of a wounded Austrian would 
be the end of everything for my scouts; 
and there were only thirty of us. That 
was when I gave the order not to leave 
any wounded alive. * * *” 

It was an evident relief to him to be 
interrupted. 

“Oh, yes, I remember!” said one of 
us. “I was in camp when the Austrian 
officer, routed out in his sleep, was 
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brought in on the run in his nightshirt. 
The whole thing went rapidly and well, 
and you took a machine gun from the 
Austrians! ” 

Another of us said: 

“TI don’t see what you are driving at! 
There’s no analogy at all! What you did 
was no hitting of those who were down 
already. All sorts of conventions and 
international law would justify you! ” 

“Well,” answered the Junior Sub- 
altern, “did I not say that there was 
such a thing as justifiable killing of the 
wounded, for us as for the Germans? 
Besides, I got decorated for the job! 
Ouch! It is going to thaw! I know, be- 
cause my wounded leg aches! ” 

His smile was so frank and his face so 
full of the bloom of youth as he thus 
changed the subject that it was quite 
evident that he did not change it from 
any false modesty, but simply because 
the subject—including his own dis- 
tinguished part in it—had no further 
interest for him. . 

“You have been wounded? ” 

“Yes. Two bullets in my leg, one in 
my arm, one in the abdomen.” 

“And you are still alive? ” 

“As you see! It was that devilish 
machine gun! The bullet that entered 
my abdomen cut through the intestines, 
touched my stomach, and came out by my 
back. When I regained consciousness I 
heard the doctor saying: ‘ Put this one 
aside; he will die in a minute or two!’ 
And some of my men dug a nice grave 
for me and wrote my name and the date 
on a board, and sat down patiently to 
wait for my funeral. But I didn’t die. 
So the surgeon had to send me to hos- 
pital. But when the ambulance was 
starting I heard him say: ‘ It’s not a bit 
of use! He’ll die on the way there!’ But 
I cheated the doctors. I’m quite a rare 
specimen! ” 

“You are indeed!” And we all 
laughed, so contagious was Lieutenant 
X.’s laughter.’ 

“The Medical Council,” he went on, 
“explained it by the fact that, for two 
whole days previously, I had had nothing 
to eat * * * hadn’t had time! It 
was on the Stripa. The moment our regi- 
ment arrived at we had to fight.” 





Heroism and Pathos of the Front 
By Lauchlan MacLean Watt 


This touching bit of genuine literature, penned by a poetic Scot ‘‘ somewhere in France,” 
’ deserves to rank as a classic among war letters. 


UT here in the land of war we 
sometimes feel very far from 
those we love; and then, as 
though we had walked somehow right 
through reality, our thoughts are lifted 
oversea, and the mirage of home floats 
like a dream before us. The magic stop 
is touched in many ways. Little do the 


brave lads speaking to us in camp or 
hospital know how often they have 
brought us underneath its spell. 


Just a week ago, in a tent where the 
wounded lay, I was beside the bed of a 
fine young Scottish soldier, stricken 
down in the prime of his manhood, yet 
full of hope. The thought of the faces 
far away was always with him upheold- 
ingly. In fact, the whole tent seemed 
vibrant with the expectation of the 
journey across the narrow strip of blue 
which sunders us from home. This 
Scottish youth had been talking, and it 
was all about what tomorrow held for 
him. His mother, and the girl that was 
to share life with him—these were fore- 
most in his thought. His face shone as 
he whispered, “I’m going home soon.” 
Everything would be all right then. What 
a welcome would be his, what stories 
would be told by the fireside in the Sum- 
mer eyenings! ” But he made the greater 
journey that very night. We buried him 
two days later, where the crosses, with 
precious names upon them, are growing 
thick together. Surely that is a place 
most holy. There will be a rare parade 
there on Judgment Day of the finest 
youth and truest chivalry of Britain and 
of France. Soft be their sleep till that 
reveille! 


We got the Pipe Major of a famous 
Highland regiment to come over; and 
when the brave dust was lowered, while 
a little group of bronzed and kilted men 
stood around the grave, he played the 
old wail of sorrow of our people, “ Locha- 
ber No More.” I heard it last when I 


stood in the rain beside my mother’s 
grave; and there can be nothing more 
deeply moving for the Highland heart. 
The sigh of the waves along Hebridean 
shores called to me there, among the 
graves in France. 

The men who lie. in this hospital are 
those: who could not be carried further 
meanwhile, and they have been dropped 
here, in passing, to hover between life 
and death until they make a move on 
one side or other of the Great Divide. 
So it is a place where uncertainty takes 
her seat beside the bed of the sufferer, 
watching with ever unshut eye the fluct- 
uating levels of the tide of destiny. It 
is a place where the meaning of war 
gets branded deep upon you. The 
merest glimpse solemnizes. Of course, 
the young may forget. The scars of 
youth heal easily. But the middle-aged 
of our generation will certainly carry to 
the grave the remembrance of this awful 
passion of a world. 

Here, of course, you meet all kinds of 
men, from everywhere. They were not 
forced to come, except by duty, in their 
country’s need. They were willing in 
the day of sacrifice, and theirs is that 
glory deathless. 

One has been burned severely. How 
he escaped at all is a miracle. But they 
are all children of miracle. Death’s pur- 
suing hand seems just to have slipped off 
some as he clutched at them. This man 
looks through eye-holes in his bandages. 
He is an Irishman, and the Irish do take 
heavy hurts with a patient optimism 
wonderful to see. 

There is also a fine little Welshman, 
quite a lad, who has lost his leg. He has 
been suffering continually in the limb 
that is not there. Today he was lying 
out in the sun, and he looked up cheerily 
atme. “ Last night,” he said, “ for about 
half an hour I had no pain. I tell you 
I lay still and held my breath. It was so 
good I scarcely could believe it. I thought 
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my heart would never beat again, at the 
wonder of it.” 

The usual picture postcard of the 
family is always close at hand. One 
North of Ireland man, up out of bed for 
the first time, was very full-hearted 
about his “ missis and the childer.” Said 
he with pride, “ She’s doin’ extra well. 
She’s as brave as the best of them, and 
good as the red gold—that’s what she is.” 

Another poor fellow, in terrible pain, 
asked me to search in a little cotton bag 
which was beside him for the photograph 
of his wife and himself: and the little 
baby. “It was took just when I joined,” 
he whispered. “ Baby’s only two months 
old there.” 

One day those who were able were out- 
side, and a gramophone was throatily 
grinding the melody out of familiar 
tunes, with a peculiarly mesmeric effect. 
Suddenly the record was changed to 
“Mary of Argyle.” The Scotsman by 
whose bed I was_ standing said: 
“Wheesht! D’ye hear thon? Man, is it 
no fine?” And the tears ran down his 
cheeks as he listened. It was a poor 
enough record. In ordinary times he 
would have shouted his condemnation of 
it. But he was now in a foreign land— 
a stricken, suffering man. And it made 
him think of some woman far away be- 
side the Forth, where he came from. And 
his heart asked no further question. 

At the head of the bed of some of them 
you will! see a blue paper. ‘“ You’re look- 
ing grand today,” said I to a young fel- 
low. And he replied, “Is there anny 
wonder, Sir, wid that scrap o’ paper 
there?” For it was the order for home 
on the first available opportunity. 
“Sure, won’t the ould mother be glad 
to see me?” he continued. “ The sun- 
shine here is beautiful, but sunshine in 
the ould country is worth the world.” 

“ Good-bye, Sir! ” they sometimes cry. 
“T’ll be away when you come round 
again.” But perhaps next time a sad 
face looks up at you, for the day so 
eagerly anticipated has been again post- 
poned. 

It is always home, and what the dear 
ones there are like, and what they will be 
thinking yonder, that fills up the quiet 
hours toward restoration, as it strength- 


ened the heart and arm of the brave in 
the hour of terrible conflict. 

The endurance, patience, and courage 
of the men are beyond praise—as marvel- 
ous as their sufferings. I can never 
forget one who lay moaning a kind of 
chant of pain—to prevent himself 
screaming, as he said. 

Last night we had a very beautiful ex- 
perience. We were searching for a man 
on most important business, but as the 
wrong address had been given, that part 
of it ended in a wild-goose chase. Never- 
theless we were brought into contact 
with a real bit of wonder. It was an ex- 
quisite night. The moon, big, warm, and 
round as a harvest moon at home, hung 
low near the dreaming world. The trees 
stood still and ghost-like, and the river 
ran through a picture of breathless beau- 
ty. We had got away beyond houses, 
and were climbing up through a great 
far-stretching glade. The road before 
us was a trellis of shadow and moon- 
light. Suddenly we had to stand and 
listen. It was the nightingale. How in- 
describably glorious! The note of in- 
quiry, repeated and repeated, like a 
searching sadness; and then the liquid 
golden stream of other-world song. How 
wonderfully peaceful the night lay all 
around—the very moonlight seemed to 
soften in the listening. And yet again 
came the question with the sob in it; and 
then the cry of the heart running over. 

The valley lay lapped in luminous haze, 
a lake somewhere shining. But there was 
ne other sound, no motion, no sign of life 
anywhere—only ourselves standing in 
that shadowy glade, and that song of the 
beginnings of the world’s sadness, yearn- 
ing, and delight, somewhere in the thicket 
near. 

It was difficult to believe that we were 
in a land of war; that not far from us 
lay ruined towns of ancient story; that 
the same moonlight, so flooded with de- 
light for us, was falling on the unin- 
terred, the suffering, and the dying, and 
the graves where brave dust was buried. 
It was all very beautiful. And yet, some- 
how, it made me weary. For I could not 
help thinking of the boy we had laid down 
to rest, so far from home, and the piper 
playing “Lochaber No More” over his 
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grave. And of the regiment we had seen 
that very day, marching in full equip- 
ment, with the pipers at the head of the 
column, so soon to be separated from the 
peat fires and the dear ones more widely 


—- 


And we hated 
God recompense the cruel ones who 


than by sundering seas. 
war. 


loosened that bloody curse from among 
the old-time sorrows which were sleep- 
ing, to afflict again the world! 


A Day in a German War Prison 
By Wilhelm Hegeler 


Popular German Novelist 


The strange mixture of races on the western front is here depicted by a noted German 
author in the form of a prison guard’s narrative of his daily life. 


HERE they lie in a gloomy room of 
the railroad station, the English 
prisoners, together with their allies 

from the Old and New Worlds. The 
room used to be the waiting room for 
non-smokers, and it is no darker or 
uglier than any of the other rooms, only 
it seems so because of its occupants. 
“Service at the Zoo.” Every one of 
us knows what this means—duty with 
the prisoners. Our soldiers have in- 
vented good-natured nicknames for the 
Turcos, Indians, and Algerians that they 
meet here: “ The men from the monkey 
theatre,” “The Masqueraders,” “ The 
Hagenbeck Troop.” But they walk past 
the Englishmen in silent hatred. A little 
sympathy is needed, even for banter. 
The prisoners’ room is empty, except 
for a few inmates who for various 
reasons could not be sent away. Iam on 
duty here today. Crumpled forms squat 
on mattresses along the wall like multi- 
colored bundles of clothing. Not much 
is to be seen of their faces. Only a 
black arm, a lank yellow hand, a gaudy 
blue sash, a pair of wide red trousers 
stand out. There they crouch in the 
same stoical calm as they did before 
their houses in the distant Orient, with 
the exception that they, with the instinct 
of wounded animals, hide their faces. 
An Englishman lies on a bed opposite 
them. He looks at me expectantly as if 
he wants to say something. But al- 
though I am not forbidden to talk with 
the prisoners, I feel no necessity for 
doing so. 
An hour goes by. From time to time 
I give a drink to the Orientals who ask 


me for it through gestures. At last the 
Englishman can keep silent no longer 
and asks: 

“Will they treat us very severely? ” 

I shrug my shoulders. “ People feel 
angry at the English. Our soldiers as- 
sert that they waved white flags and then 
threw hand grenades.” 

“T don’t know anything about that. 
That may have been the case earlier, but 
I have been in the war only eight days. 
A week ago I was in Newcastle with my 
wife.” 

He takes a tin case from under his 
shirt, opens it, and looks at it for a long 
time. Then he shows me the case, which 
contains the picture of a woman, his wife. 
Then he takes a piece of paper from his 
trousers pocket and shows me that, too. 
A name and address are written on it. 

“That is the man who bound up my 
wound on the field of battle. He was very 
good tome. After the war I shall write 
to him.” 

After a long period of silence he begins 
to talk again. But I do not think fur- 
ther conversation timely. I only pay at- 
tention once and that is when he explains 
to me his grade in the service and his 
rate of pay. He is something like a Ser- 
geant and says, pointing to his insignia: 
“A common soldier gets only so much; 
with this insignia he gets so much more, 
and when he has both, as I have, he gets 
so much.” He names the munificent sum 
with visible pride. 

Then the door opens and my comrade 
announces in a tone that implies some- 
thing unusual: “ A Belgian in a German 
uniform.” I look at the man in astonish- 
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ment. Why is he allowed to run around 
without any guard in particular? The 
expression of his face is rather stupid. 
He sits down near the stove and crosses 
his legs comfortably. I ask him how he 
got the uniform. He answers in Flemish. 
Before an explanation is possible the 
hospital corps men bring in six or seven 
Englishmen on stretchers. Now quick 
work is necessary. Mattresses must be 
spread out on the floor and the people 
changed from bed to bed. The room is 
filled with inquisitive hospital corps men 
and soldiers. I shove them all out. When 
the door is finally closed again I count 
my prisoners and find the Belgian is 
missing. I rush outside to look around 
the station platform. There stands my 
Belgian on the doorstep. I seize his arm 
in an almost friendly manner and invite 
him to come inside again. At last he tells 
me how he got the uniform. He insists 
he got it in the hospital in the place of 
his own tattered one. I shake my head 
incredulously, but the chaffeur who 
brought the prisoner hurries up and 
verifies the story. 

Now the station commandant comes 
along and is also of the opinion that the 
prisoner must get some other kind of 
clothing. “ But,” he orders, “first ask 
the staff doctor if his uniform can be 
taken off without any danger to his 
wounds.” I don’t have to do this, because 
the wound is on his upper thigh. I hunt 
up an unclaimed English cloak and, with 
visible relief, the Belgian warrior crawls 
out of the German lion’s skin. 

New prisoners are brought in—French- 
men, Scotchmen, and Canadians. Many 
of the first-named cough frightfully. 
When they are asked where they got 
that, they answer that they have had it 
the whole Winter long. There is a lank, 
powerful-looking noncommissioned offi- 
cer among them. He makes a sign to me 
and confesses confidentially that he is 
very hungry. I tell him he must have 
patience, as there will soon be coffee and 
bread given out. 

“Bread? Black bread?” He curls up 
his nose. “ May I not have a little pastry, 
perhaps? ” 

“You just try our black bread,” is my 
reply. “It is the same as we have our- 
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selves. We are better than we are sup- 
posed to be in France.” 


“Yes, that’s true,” he agrees. “They 
told us that the prisoners were badly 
treated in Germany. Now I see that such 
is not the case. Besides, they tell you 
the same thing about our prisoners in 
France. But they, too, do not have it so 
bad. On the contrary. I have seen some 
of them myself in Brittany. They get a 
quart of cider a day. There was an 
enormous crop of apples last Summer. 
And there is enough to eat. And besides 
that, they are allowed to stroll through 
the city a couple of hours every after- 
noon.” 

I permit myself to make a mental 
reservation regarding the last assertion, 
but a Frenchman brought in a little later 
makes the same statement. 


A fairly educated and intelligent Cana- 
dian joins in the conversation and puts 
the question that occupies all of them 
the most: ‘“ What sort of a fate awaits 
the prisoners? ” 

“You will have to work a few hours 
a dey. Still, you are paid extra for 
that.” 

“Tt is tough to have to sit in close 
rocms all the time.” 

“No,” I answer, “the wooden houses 
are surrounded by broad, open places. I, 
myself, have seen Englishmen playing 
football in a prison camp.” 

Then his eyes sparkle and he lets slip 
the remark: “ That is certainly better 
than in Canada.” Presumably he refers 
to the camp of the civilians interned 
there. I ask him why he enlisted. He 
colors up and answers, with a somewhat 
embarrassed smile: “ Well, I knew that 
my country was in danger, so I wanted 
to aid it.” And this smile seems to me to 
betray less the embarrassment of a man 
looking for a clever answer than that of 
an educated person not liking to use 
pathetic expressions. For the entire man 
has the appearance of frankness and 
decency. 

In these days when fresh batches of 
prisoners are coming along all the time 
I have answered many more questions. 
They are almost always the same ques- 
tions and receive the same answers. I 
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have also seen convoys of unwounded 
prisoners wending their way by day and 
by night along lonely roads not so very 
far back of the front. I have repeatedly 
asked prisoners how they were being 


treated. Many had requests to make; 
none had a complaint. On the other 
hand, I saw many acts of kindness per- 
formed by the doctors, by the sisters, 
and, not the fewest, by the soldiers. 


A Letter Smuggled Out of Germany 
By a Neutral 


Portions of a private communication from a neutral writer in Germany to a friend in a 
neutral country. 


far, though there is much grum- 

bling and a good deal of discom- 
fort—and in some cases illness and some 
suffering among invalids—we personally 
cannot complain. The consumption of 
meat in Germany in the last quarter of a 
century had increased enormously, and 
it is doubtful whether any of us would 
have imagined two years ago that the 
steadily growing pressure of the British 
fleet would have brought about such an 
entire change in our diet. We now get 
one-quarter of a pound of meat and two 
eggs per head per week. This sounds 
very dreadful, but, on the other hand, 
vegetables are abundant and asparagus 
cheaper than I ever remember it. The 
fish supply is still excellent, though there 
is not much butter or oil to cook it in. 
People of means as yet suffer little. 

When I happened to go to Cologne last 
week there was an excellent wagon 
restaurant dinner of fish, meat, sweet 
cheese, and dessert for about 85 cents, 
but the difference between now and six 
months ago is that whereas the waiter 
formerly handed you the dishes and let 
you help yourself, the practice is now for 
the waiter to deal you out a small piece 
of each course, much to the discontent of 
some of my fellow-passengers. The 
maintenance of this railway restaurant 
service is, of course, intended for the 
edification of traveling neutrals. 

Berlin, to outward appearance, is just 
as gay as ever. The long Summer days 
caused by turning the clocks ahead an 
hour have been aided by beautiful 
weather. All the racecourses have been 
active, and I believe that as much as a 


\ A 7 E are all becoming vegetarians. So 


million and a half marks a day have 
passed through the pari-mutuel. Golf, 
for which the Germans have found no 
German name, and lawn tennis are popu- 
lar. I hear that the rubber difficulty has 
affected the supply of balls badly. 
“What have you to grumble at?” you 
may ask. We grumble because every- 
body not in the official world is weary 
of the war—utterly weary of it. Germans 
cannot understand why the Allies persist. 
This week we are all beflagged on ac- 
count of the defeat of Italy, which is 
supposed to be “finished.” There is 
news, too, that Sweden is likely to be 
active. 

All this good news, however, does not 
affect the desire for the end of the war 
and the realization of German victory. 
Our German neighbors speak as though 
Germany were a man in possession of a 
huge check which he is unable to cash. 

The belief is universal that we shall 
have a victorious peace before the Winter, 
and the poor, of whose disaffection you 
have heard, have only that consolation, 
for their food conditions are trying, even 
to people accustomed to live poorly. 
Their talk is always of Knappheit, (scar- 
city.) 

It is said that twenty-two submarines 
have been turned out of the Schwartz- 
kopf factory in the last eight months. 
That there are plenty of Zeppelins and 
Parsevals can be gathered from the num- 
ber that fly over Berlin each fine day. 
They are so numerous that the public no 
longer take any notice of them. I have 
heard it whispered that since the begin- 
ning of the war forty-seven Zeppelins 
have been lost, “ chiefly by accident.” I 
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have also heard it said that the new Zep- 
pelins cost $625,000 each. 


You need not believe all you read in 
the German newspapers about fashion 
restrictions.. Laws may be passed, but I 
see no sign of any change, and the ladies 
in the Unter den Linden in the mornings 
seem to be dressed (making allowance for 
German vagaries of taste) rather like 
those in the Paris fashion plates, which 
we get from Switzerland. 


In my last letter I told you of the ex- 
tensive use to which paper was being ap- 
plied. AH the shops supply paper string 
for wrapping packages, and I see now 
that the soldiers’ knapsacks are made of 
some kind of paper, which is apparently 
quite as good as leather. 

War talk and war rumor are the chief 
subject of German conversation every- 
where. How the Kaiser’s train was late- 
ly bombed by English or French aviators 


and several servants killed; how the 
naval authorities are puzzled what to do 
with the fleet, but all are agreed they 
cannot divide it—it cannot operate in the 
Baltic and in the North Sea at the same 
time; how Swedish officers are being 
trained in Berlin for Finland; how the 
import of all objects of art, Oriental car- 
pets, pictures, &c., has been prohibited; 
and how Verdun, where the losses were 
at first great, proceeds steadily on now 
as an artillery wall with comparatively 
few casualties. 

We hear nothing from England direct- 
ly, but we get the English, Swedish, and 
Swiss newspapers, and, making allow- 
ances for the censorships imposed by all 
these countries and for the German cen- 
sorship, we believe we are fairly well in- 
formed as to what is going on. Much is 
expected from America’s intervention. 
Enfin, nobody wants or expects a third 
Winter in the trenches. 


Marconi, the Wizard of the War 
By Harold Begbie 


| eo is the one universal man of 


this world war. It is odd to look 

at him, smoke with him, and 
laugh with him, reflecting that a thought 
of his brain is spun like a spider’s web 
all over the bloody battlefields of Europe, 
all over the seas of the world, and high 
above the clouds. His invention, you 
feel, should belong to some legendary 
hero. It is too immense a thing for a 
man still living, and a young man—a 
young man who has moods of frivolity, 
who loves to laugh, and who is perfectly 
simple, modest, and unassuming. 

“Here is a man,” I said chaffingly, 
my hand on his arm, (I was speaking 
to a High Anglican,) “ who is reducing 
us all to materialism.” 

Mareonj smiled at the time, but later 
on he said to me, “‘ You don’t really think, 
do you, that my work makes for ma- 
terialism?” Then in his quiet way he 
added, “I often think that d’Annunzio 
came pretty near to truth when he sug: 
gested that wireless is something of a 


symbol for religion. We send our 
thoughts through silence to one who is 
invisible. And a good deal of the process 
is still a mystery. In any case, the uni- 
verse is mysterious enough. The more I 
investigate, the more I wonder.” 

When we were talking of wireless in 
the war he said to me, “I only wish I 
might tell you what it has done. It really 
is rather romantic. Some day I think 
people will be a good deal astonished, the 
Germans not less than other people. But, 
you see, we mustn’t talk about these 
things. We are all sworn to secrecy, and, 
of course, the whole essence of it is the 
silence in which it works. People say 
that without wireless the war would have 
been quite different. That is true enough. 
But very few people know how extraordi- 
narily and universally this business of 
wireless has penetrated the whole region 
of strategy and organization. Some day, 
however, the story will be told. It will 
make pretty reading.” 

He shifted on his chair for a minute or 
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two, and then said slowly and thought- 
fully: “There are other matters we are 
not allowed to talk about. But I feel it 
might be a good thing if we did talk 
about them. Why they are not talked 
about I cannot conceive.” 

“ What things do you mean? ” I asked. 

“JInternational relations,” he replied. 
“Let us begin with the relations which 
exist between Italy and England. Why 
cannot the people in Italy be told what 
England has done and is still doing for 
them? Our statesmen know it, and they 
are grateful enough; but the people do 
not know it. And those people know 
other things, on the contrary, which puz- 
zle them. They say to themselves, Eng- 
land is our ally, and England is the 
greatest coal-producing country in the 
world; why, then, do we have to pay £8 
a ton for coal?—surely England must 
know how hard it is for us to keep our 
manufactures going.’ And they do not 
understand why the British Board of 
Trade should prohibit them from export- 
ing to England manufactured articles the 
raw material for which they imported 
from England on the understanding that 
they would be able to export the finished 
article. Italy is enthusiastic for the war, 
and her feelings for England are as cor- 
dial as ever; but these things I have 
spoken about worry the people, worry the 
democracy, and some one ought to put 
them right.” 

He spoke of the need for greater 
human sympathy, and criticised states- 
men for too often leaving human sym- 
pathy out of their considerations. “In 
all countries it is the same,” he said, 
“and yet surely statesmen must see— 
the thing stares them in the face—that 
people are drawn together far more by 
natural affinities than by political in- 


Adventures of a 


HRISTIAN MALLET was a trooper 
in the Twenty-second Regiment of 
Dragoons when it marched out of 

Rheims on the declaration of war and 
hastened to the aid of the Belgians. He 
tells the story of the following ten 


terests. Our people in Italy, for example, 
would be far more pleased and delighted 
by some trivial act of consideration on 
England’s part than by a huge loan. 
How grateful they would be if your 
people did something in the matter of 
freight to help their exports! I wish 
we could get more humanity into Govern- 
ment offices. This war is such a chance. 
With a very little trouble the Allies 
might create fresh enthusiasm for the 
Alliance among all the democracies. 
Italy ought to be told what England has 
done for her. And your people ought 
to be told what Italy has done (I am 
not speaking of her fight against Aus- 
tria) for England. It would pull us 
closer together. It would give a more 
vital spirit to all we do. It would be 
something like a light brought into a 
dark room. There is too much darkness. 
I am all for perfect confidence between 
the allied nations, and you cannot have 
this perfect confidence where the democ- 
racies are so largely in the dark. Let us 
have light—the light of information and 
discussion. I want my people and your 
people to be enthusiastic for each other— 
the democracies, I mean—so that during 
the war and after the war they may both 
feel how natural and how helpful it is for 
them to be allied together.” 


I find that this is the subject upper- 
most in his mind. He visits all the 
battle fronts, goes up in the air in aero- 
plane and balloon, descends under the 
sea in submarines, and is in touch with 
the whole wireless of the war; but his 
thoughts are with the wasted opportuni- 
ties of statesmen who might be drawing 
the democracies of the Alliance so much 
closer. He has drawn the battlefields 
close together. He would far sooner draw 
the peoples together. 


French Trooper 


months in his book, “Impressions and 
Experiences of a French Trooper, 1914- 
1915,” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) They ad- 
vanced in forced marches, spending ten, 
fifteen, twenty hours in the saddle, once 
covering nearly eighty miles in twenty- 
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four hours. They went forward and 
retreated in baking sun er pouring rain, 
knowing little or nothing of destination 
or purpose. 

On Sept. 6 his regiment was in the 
thick of the battle of the Marne: “ The 
struggle extended all around us from 
one horizon to the other, and if it was 
incomprehensible to our officers it was 
still more so to us private soldiers. In 
the torrid mid-day heat we kept advanc- 
ing, without knowing where or why.” 
For two days they marched hither and 
yon, “under the scorching sun, gnawed 
by hunger, parched with thirst, ex- 
hausted by fatigue. All around us the 
guns thundered. And we knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing.” 

On the 8th his cavalry division was 
sent to intercept and seize a German 
convoy, and they started off, overjoyed 
that at last they had a definite thing to 
do. A detachment feeling its way 
through a wood was surprised by the 
Germans and saved itself only by dash- 
ing through, with horses ungirthed, 
saddles slipping, kits unbuckled. The 
Germans were all around them and they 
made for the depths of the forest, where 
they took shelter in a deep, thickly grown 
gorge. For three days neither men nor 
horses had food or drink. 

The patrols learned that the enemy 
held all the issues from the forest, “ and 
we were taken in a vise, prisoners in this 
gulf of trees, reduced to dying of hunger 
and thirst.” Near the end of the first 
day in the gorge two officers of Uhlans 
came riding by on a road just above their 
hiding place. ‘ Now they were right on 
us, So near we could have touched them, 
and they did not know there were two 
hundred carbines that could have 
knocked them over at_ point-blank 
range. * * * Suddenly their faces 
contracted, as if confronted by some 
apparition. This French regiment must 
have seemed to them a phantom of the 
forest, some impossible and _ illusory 
vision seen in the shadow of the leaves. 
Their horses stopped short and, for the 
space of a second, their riders looked like 
two figures in stone. Then in a flash 
they understood and fled at full speed.” 

So, the alarm being given, it was 
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necessary for the Frenchmen to seek 
other concealment and to throw the 
enemy off the scent by taking ways that 
would seem impassable for horses. They 
went on through the almost impenetrable 
forest, frightening herds of deer, across 
gulches and fallen trees, men and horses 
trembling with hunger and fatigue. But 
they still joked together and passed the 
jest from one to another. Instead of 
reaching the heart of the forest they 
presently found themselves near its edge. 
And in front of them, stretching some 
miles along the road, were the convoys 
they had been sent to take. Surrounded 
by the enemy, they waited for the dark- 
ness of the night and made as silent a 
dash as possible in the hope of eluding 
the Germans. 

On and on they went with silence all 
around them, except for the hooting of 
owls that sometimes followed and some- 
times preceded them, until, finally, think- 
ing they had reached safety, some of the 
men, giving way to fatigue, bent forward 
on their saddles, “drunk with sleep.” 
They had fallen into a trap. Suddenly 
“the black forest seemed to spit fire,” a 
hail of bullets battered them, men and 
horses fell, and the remaining troopers 
galloped furiously away. Portions of the 
two squadrons met and reformed after- 
ward, charged the enemy, got away, 
reconnoitred, were separated—all this 
time within the enemy’s lines—wandered 
about, blundered into German detach- 
ments, almost fell into the enemy’s 
bivouac, and, on the fifth day spent with- 
out food or drink and almost without 
sleep, they were rescued by some squad- 
rons of French Hussars. 

M. Mallet saw these troops approach- 
ing, but could not see whether they were 
French or German. “I looked, I looked 
with my eyes pressing out of my head. 
* * * At times I forced myself not to 
look. I looked again, counted twenty, 
and then devoured space with my 
eyes. * * * I turned my reeling head 
toward my comrades and I feil on the 
grass crying like a madman, in words 
without sequence.” 

Early in May of last year M. Mallet, 
by that time become a Lieutenant, was 
in the first-line trenches at the battle of 
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Loos. At the head of his men he charged 
the German trenches through barriers of 
fire, suffocating vapor, and exploding 
shells, carrying one trench after another, 
until he was wounded in his shoulder on 
the parapet of the last trench. They 
took the position, and Lieutenant Mallet, 
with a hole in his shoulder as big as his 
fist and the blood running down his back, 
found himself in sole command of his 
own and another company. He refused 
to go back. “Some one,” he says, 
“passed me a flask of ether and I 
propped myself against the parapet.” 
They dug themselves in, they repulsed at- 
tacks, they worked and fought all day. 
After ten hours of it M. Mallet set forth 
to try to find his Colonel, knowing, he 
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says, “ what could be done if the will to 
do were strong.” 

“ Sometimes I had to climb over pyra- 
mids of bodies, sometimes I had to go 
outside the trench, amid the whistling of 
bullets and the noise of shells which were 
bursting on all sides. * * * A con- 
tinuous groaning sound escaped me, my 
sight became blurred and I walked as if 
in a delirium. I went round the same 
sector several times, asking every one 
where the Colonel was. And they would 
ask me ‘What Colonel?’ I had for- 
gotten, and then everything became 
vague.” 

At last some stretcher bearers found 
him and carried him to the nearest aid 
post, whence he was sent to the hospital. 


A Japanese Prayer for Those Killed in the 
Great War 


By a Resident of Tokio 


NUSUAL preparations were made 
one morning in Shussanji, or the 
Going-out-of-the-Mountain Temple, 

a quaint little place of worship hidden 
away in a labyrinth of crooked streets 
in a poor quarter of Tokio—preparations 
for a celebration on the Sumida River 
to pray for the repose of the souls of all 
those slain in battle, regardless of na- 
tionality, and to scatter scraps of paper 
bearing the image of Jizo Sama over the 
waves, one for each departed spirit. 

The chief priest, an aged man, with 
his assistants and the supporters of the 
temple had been busy for days in ad- 
vance and all was ready. The red and 
gold altar of Shussanji was heaped up 
with offerings of rice and fruit, and a 
plain wooden tablet had been placed 
there bearing the words: 

“To console all those souls who have 
passed into the Beyond because of War.” 

The old priest, his bald head shining, 
clad in his coarse cotton robe of gray, 
officiated before the altar, and when the 
last prayers were uttered, the people 
formed a procession to the Sumida River, 
that was but a short distance away. 


Near a bridge an unusval craft wes 
waiting, a deep cargo-junk roofed over 
with canvas bearing bold blaek Buddhist 
symbols, and at the bow fluttered a white 
cotton banner on which was written in 
large black characters: 

“A service to console the spirits of the 
whole world’s departed ones.” 

Quickly the priest and his parishioners 
embarked and squatted down upon the 
cushions spread over the bottom of the 
boat, and the central figure in the re- 
ligious ceremony, as gray and faded as 
the robes he wore, took up his position 
in front of the altar. A piece of soiled 
embroidery did duty for an altar cloth, 
and there was set up a tarnished statue 
of Jizo Sama. Just below were three 
wooden tablets. The central one read: 
“Pray for the whole world’s departed 
ones’ souls ”; the others: “ Pray for the 
great victory of the Imperial Army,” 
and “Pray for the great victory of the 
Allies.” 

The priest placed some sweet-scented 
squares of incense upon the coals in a 
small brass brazier, and as the clouds 
rose into the air the boatman with his 
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long bamboo pole pushed off from the 
shore, the holy man’s voice was heard 
chanting a sutra—all the worshippers, 
old women and young, men and children, 
murmuring in undertone “ Name Amida 
Butsu! ” 

Thus the floating temple turned down 
stream, taking a passage between the 
cargo-laden junks with their bellowing 
sails, motor boats and small steamers, 
noisy tugs pulling passenger scows, and 
all the traffic that is borne upon the 
bosom of the city’s muddy watercourse 
that empties into the shallow reaches of 
Tokio Bay. 

Out upon the Sumida the ceremony of 
scattering the papersewas begun. Old 
and young with their hands full leaned 
over the sides of the junk throwing away 
the sacred papers with the effigy of Jizo 
Sama stamped thereon—each meant for 
the solace of the soul of some soldier 
slain in battle. Those who have mourned 
dear ones slain in France, Belgium, or 
Russia would have been touched to the 
quick by this simple service of humble 
Japanese people, given for all that great 
host of unknown who have laid down 
their lives for their countries. 

And while the priest intoned, the in- 
cense rose into the air, the metal and the 
wooden drums were beaten, the worship- 
pers chanted unceasingly, and the squares 
of paper fluttered out of the boat on all 
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sides and were carried away by the wind 
over the water to make a long wake be- 
hind the vessel. 

For three hours the temple junk floated 
down the river, the papers falling noise- 
lessly over the waves, as the banks of the 
Sumida were passed. Now the course of 
the strange craft was underneath a 
bridge, or past factories with their tall 
smoking chimneys, by densely crowded 
rows of dwellings, by groups of grimy 
workmen, and as far as Tsukijima, the 
island at the mouth of the river, the boat- 
man poling out into the calm waters of 
Tokio Bay shrouded in its gray fog. 

A halt was made at noon, when the 
wholesome fare that had been prepared at 
Shussanji was brought forth, thin white 
wooden boxes filled with rice and vege- 
tables, while an old woman brewed the 
tea over a little charcoal fire. 

The spot at which the stop had been 
made was a sacred one, for in that exact 
place a Jizo Sama stone had been buried 
under the water. Here after the simple 
noonday meal a special service was held 
before the boat returned upstream. 

At the conclusion of this service a long 
narrow piece of wood was driven into the 
sandy bottom of the bay. The inscrip- 
tion upon it read literally as follows: 

“ Herewith the service is held for the 
whole-world-departed-soldiers-to-console- 
tablet.” 


King Victor Emmanuel at the Front 


[Translated from L’Illustrazione Italiana for Current History] 


OUR automobiles were climbing up 

the military road from Caporetto. 

Up there, between Mount Corada 
and the Cormons road, two little black 
dots—two aeroplanes—appeared in the 
sky. 

At a certain point the airmen found 
themselves over the road, perpendicu- 
larly above the four autos. They 
seemed to fly lower, to examine, as 
though to see whether it was worth 
while to waste a bomb on them. But 
the decision was, no! Then, with a 
brisk movement, they turned their prows, 


put on speed, disappeared in the dis- 
tance. And, as the automobiles resumed 
their normal speed, one of the passengers 
turned, smiling: 

“A lost opportunity! ” It was Joffre 
the Taciturn, coming back from a visit 
to the trenches of the upper Isonzo. 
Cadorna, Porro, the Duke of Aosta, 
turned toward the second car. The 
King, his gray cap pressed down over 
his eyes, was also laughing; and he 
repeated: 

“A lost opportunity! ” 

While the battle of Gorizia was raging 
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furiously along the Isonzo an auto- 
mobile, flying along the road, met a line 
of wagons carrying ammunition to the 
front. King Victor Emmanuel bade his 
chauffeur go a little to one side, leaving 
the road clear. 

“Let the ammunition pass! ” he said; 
“my men need it urgently at this 
moment. The King can wait!” 

As he sat at breakfast among the rocks 
an infantry soldier passed. The King 
called him: 

“Don’t you want to eat a mouthful? ” 

The man flushed red and cast down his 
eyes. He knew not what to reply. The 
King said: e 
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“Oh, it’s only a little cheese and the 
bread you get every day! ” 

And the soldier had to sit down in the 
meadow beside his sovereign and to share 
the rations of the King. 

The King is incredibly abstemious. 
When General Joffre was his guest at 
the Italian Army Headquarters the King 
offered him a banquet with the following 
bill of fare: 


Vermicelli soup, 
A plate of meat, 
Fruit, 


the supper of a college student. The 
King wishes to share not only the 
dangers of his soldiers but also their 
privations. 


What the War Has Done to Petrograd 
By Perceval Gibbon 


English War Correspondent 


HEN I was last here in Petrograd 

\ the war in the west of Russia 
was still distant from the capital. 
Warsaw was intact, Vilna was still 
the headquarters of Rusky’s rearguard. 
What of horror and disorder the war 
had wrought among the civilian popula- 
tion was far from here; the throng upon 
the Nevsky Prospect had not seen the 
women kneeling in the snow at Warsaw, 
begging of the passersby. The great 
dining room of the Hotel de France re- 
flected nothing of the misery of the Jews 
who straggled the length of the long and 
awful Polish roads, who died in ditches, 
or ate grass like beasts; the opera was 
open, and there was drink to be had by 
those who knew their way about. Now, 
it is otherwise. Hindenburg’s great 
drive, with artillery banked twenty bat- 
teries deep, so that each square yard of 
earth had its bursting shell, has altered 
the geography of Russia; Warsaw and 
Vilna have gone the way of Brussels and 
Antwerp, and there are thirteen million 
refugees adrift in Russia. From Kiev to 
Nijni Novgorod their distress afflicts the 
country. Petrograd, that was a great 
city of two million people, is now a 


greater city by a million of added popu- 
lation that must, for the larger part, be 
fed by the contributions of the charitable; 
there is something in the Russian con- 
ception of the situation—something alto- 
gether too Russian and subtle for a 
foreigner to comprehend—which forbids 
their being set to work for their living. 
The few thousand of them who had a 
little money salted away, professional 
men, men with business and savings in 
cash, and so forth, are those who clutter 
the hotels, and have raised the prices of 
rooms and apartments to three or four 
times the normal rates. There were 
rooms I had in Petrograd at the com- 
mencement of the war which cost me 200 
rubles a month—say £20, or $100; when, 
upon my arrival a few days ago, I in- 
quired for them again, I was told that 
they were vacant for the moment, and 
could be had for 700 rubles a month— 
and an offer of 600 was refused. The 
others, those of the refugees who have 
got away with their skins and nothing 
more, wretched men, women, and children 
whose mere existence the war has under- 
mined and made precarious, live like 
birds, fed at “feeding stations” twice a 
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day by the charities organized to that 
erd. There is one such station near the 
great railway depot which serves the 
Baltic Province railways. Here is a 
shrine to St. George of Russia, a very 
splendid affair, before which there are 
never less than half a hundred lighted 
candles. Ladies in the large white coifs 
of Russian Red Cross sisters are busy 
washing babies, serving food, giving out 
clothing—a great and gracious work. 
Among those who come for food are al- 
ways a dozen or so of lonely folk, men 
or women, who wait when the distribu- 
tion is over, to go upon the platforms 
and see the arrival of the trains. They 
are people who have been separated, in 
the crush and stress of flight from the 
threatened areas of the war, from their 
families—wives who have lost their hus- 
bands and children, bewildered men who 
were husbands and fathers, whom war 
has divorced and made childless. There 


are children, too, orphans for all that 
any one can tell, adrift upon a world that 
has gone blood-mad. These wait, taking 
their food when it is given to them, sleep- 
ing on the floor, patient and docile as 


only Russians, who have yet the Orient 
alive in their veins, can be patient, watch- 
ing the incoming of the trains with 
indomitable hope that from some reeking 
third-class carriage, foul with festering 
humanity like a tomb, there may descend 
to the daylight the faces for which they 
watch. 

And sometimes they come. Any of 
the ladies can tell you of such incidents 
—of the quavering yell of incredulous 
recognition and joy that thrills the crowd 
like an alarm; of the spectacle of a man, 
crazy with gladness, tearing his way 
through the thronged strangers, of the 
strained white face, tragic with fear and 
hope, that meets him, and relaxes in tears 
of utter relief at the last. 


A million refugees, ranging from mill- 
ionaires to penniless peasants, make a 
difference to any community. One effect 
in Petrograd has been to help to make 
the ruble a coin of no fixed value. 
Other things have aided; the great ex- 
cess of imports over exports, the disor- 
ganization of railroads, and so forth, 
have played their part; and the result 
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helps to make the city still further un- 
recognizable. Some commodities that are 
scarce have increased in cost by three to 
four hundred per cent.; others, equally 
scarce, have hardly increased at all. The 
ruble, that was once worth about a hun- 
dred cigarettes, or a cab ride of an hour, 
or a luncheon of two courses, or extra- 
special consideration when presented as 
a douceur to the doorkeeper of a Minis- 
try, now varies in value two or three 
times a day. That is at the banks, when 
one changes foreign money, but what is 
worse, is the fluctuation of prices in the 
shops. A rumor strikes root among the 
traders that there is a block of traffic on 
the Archangel line, and at once values 
jump like fleas—values that were al- 
ready exorbitant. Sugar that costs in 
the morning 8d. per pound, fetches 1s. 3d. 
before evening; wood for fuel, with a 
forest at the doors of the city that 
stretches thence to the Bering Straits, 
see-saws between five rubles and fifteen 
a “sazhen.” And for a sample of fixed 
rates of commonplace articles, the things 
which ordinarily cost nothing to speak 
of, the penholder for writing this article, 
as ordinary a piece of timber as ever 
came out of a tree, cost 50 kopecks—say, 
one shilling. 

The shopkeeper has a shibboleth of ex- 
planation, to which he is as faithful as a 
lover. He explained my penholder by the 
excuse that railway freights had risen. 
A Russian comic paper recently had a 
cartoon—a man complaining of the price 
of a diamond dog collar, with the plaus- 
ible jeweler leaning across the counter to 
explain to him. “ You see,” the jeweler 
was saying, reasonably, “the war has 
put the railway freights up so much that 
our diamonds are costing us more.” 

The truth of the matter is that Russia 
is organized for war in precisely the same 
degree as England. In both countries 
the hope is tenacious that the existing 
arrangement of life and the social order 
may avail to win the war, despite the 
enemy’s miracles of national organiza- 
tion and solidarity. In neither country 
do those in charge of national destinies 
desire to see new elements surge into 
power to supersede them; in both, the 
existing order is on its trial. 





A Plague o Both Your Houses” 


By Dr. Georg Brandes 


Famous Scandinavian Critic 


Dr. Brandes has asserted ever since the war began that both sides are to blame. 
article herewith, translated for CurkENT History, 
It attracted much attention and was 


hagen under the title ‘‘ An Appeal.’’ 


The 
in the Politiken of Copen- 
answered by 


appeared recently 


William Archer in an open letter which we also reproduce. 


ACH of the great powers declares 

K that the war it is waging is a 

war of defense. They have all 

been attacked; they are all fight- 

ing for their existence. For all of them 

murder and lies are necessary means of 

defense. Then, since none of the powers, 

by their own showing, wanted war, in 
Heaven’s name iet them make peace! 

Peace, however, after the passing of 
twenty-two months appears further away 
than ever. Each group of warring pow- 
ers must lead civilization to victory, 
which self-same civilization either is 
called intellectual superiority, or right, 
or liberty, or the civilian spirit as against 
militarism. 

Civilization! The first fruit of this 
civilization has ‘been that the truth-de- 
stroying Russian censorship has spread 
itself over the whole earth. The second 
is that we have returned to the time of 
human sacrifices. But there is this dif- 
ference, that in the days of the old bar- 
barism four or five prisoners of war 
would be sacrificed to a dreaded deity, 
while now we offer up four or five mill- 
ion to the idols that we worship. 

It is Lamennais who says: “ Satan 
inspired the oppressors of the people 
with a devilish thought. He said to 
them: ‘Take from every family the 
strongest men and give them weapons. I 
will give them two idols which they shall 
name honor and faithfulness, and a law 
which they shall call dutiful obedience. 
They shall worship these idols and blind- 
ly subject themselves to this law.’ ” 

We follow this warfare against mili- 
tarism, during which the force of mili- 
tarism spreads itself to the only nation 
that had kept itself apart and free from 
it. Everywhere civil power is set aside— 
the civil power and spirit for the su- 
premacy of which over the military 


power war has been waged for more 
than a century. 


We follow this conflict for liberty, 
during which liberty’s spokesman, as 
well as the champions of force, stop each 
ship, search each cargo, and open every 
letter, even private correspondence be- 
tween neutrals. 


We follow this warfare for a higher 
culture, during which Germany has 
trodden Belgium under foot; Austria- 
Hungary, Serbia; England, Greece; Rus- 
sia, East Prussia and Poland; this war- 
fare for right, during which right every- 
where is robbed of its strength and con- 
sideration of State takes its place; this 
battling for the independence of the 
smaller nations, during which this very 
independence is being violated from both 
quarters, set aside, destroyed. 


In the countries at war, as a matter 
of course, the chief desire of the armies 
is to gain victories. But the civilian 
population everywhere moans for peace. 
The Governments, which sit high on 
horseback, press the spurs against the 
side of the tired animal. The wish for 
peace dare not find expression. In the 
neutral countries public opinion consid- 
ers it unjustifiable to speak of peace. 
Public opinion, on the whole, takes sides 
with this or that of the fighting units, 
and meanwhile forgets to put its weight 
in the scale for peace. 


Of the neutral powers at present, one 
is of greater consequence than all the 


others together. Does the United States 
of America prefer to make money out 
of the war rather than use its influence 
to bring about peace? All in all, does 
no one stand for peace except common 
sense and wholesome sentiment ? 


That peace cry soon to be heard in all 
countries is called cowardly. But if hu- 
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mankind keeps silent the very stones 
will ery aloud from among the ruins. 
Their cry is not one of revenge, but of 
peace. And where the stones stay silent, 
fields and pastures will cry out, watered, 
as they are, with blood, and fertilized 
with human bodies. 

The rule of spite is over the whole 
world. The solitary joy is to inflict in- 
jury in the interest of self-preservation. 
Torpedoes are being launched with 
great success. Excellent results mark 
bombardments. Here a single individual 
shoots down his twentieth flier, and 
there is great jubilation. Ask the ques- 
tion, Why do you rejoice? The answer 
is, The purpose justifies the means! 

Cruelty is termed duty, sympathy is 
now treason. The Germans suffer hun- 
ger and misery; the allied peoples rejoice. 
The Belgians and Serbians are coerced 
and brought down: the Germans jubilate. 
‘The Poles go hungry, the Jews are re- 
duced to the most miserable poverty. 
Those at war are unable to make amends 
for all the misfortunes. All the na- 
tions at war are proud of the heroic self- 
sacrifice of their men and their per- 
severance. From both sides we hear 
that the lowest passions have been let 
loose among their opponents, and, sad to 
say, both are right. 

The Central Powers declared that they 
desire peace. But there is no evidence 
to show that they wish to concede any- 
thing to attain peace. The allied na- 
tions do not want peace until they ob- 
tain that “definite victory” for which 
they have been aiming with slight suc- 
cess for almost two years. 

Whatever is to happen in the future, 
however many battles may be won or 
lost, no matter how many valuable ships 
may be sunk or airships shot down, how- 
ever many men are killed, wounded or 
taken prisoners, one thing is certain—all 
must end with a truce and negotiations. 


Why not, therefore, begin negotiations * 


now? It does not seem as if there were 
much to be gained by continued mur- 
der. Peace is like the Sibyl’s books or 
treasures, which one must buy, but which 
become scarcer and more costly with each 
day that passes. 


We know this: We shall await the com- 


ing of annihilation. But there will be 
no annihilation—only wholesale murder. 
None of the battling groups can be ex- 
terminated. And if some say that it is 
not the purpose to crush Germany, only 
its militarism, then it is just the same 
as saying that there is no thought of in- 
juring the porcupine, but merely to tear 
out its quills. 

Both parties want to keep on to the 
bitter end. With each day this bitterness 
increases. What may be gained by post- 
ponement of peace negotiations is lost 
many times over by the continuation of 
the war. 

It really seems as if there were no 
other means for settling human strife 
than through mines and grenades. How 
will the future judge this? The verdict 
will be that in the whole of Europe there 
was to be found not one statesman. With 
a single great statesman on each side, 
the world war would never have broken 
out. With one great statesman in either 
group the war would not have lasted a 
year. As it was, the Generals took the 
power from the statesmen. 

The future will have this to say: It 
was a time when men regarded the era 
of the religious wars as barbarous, yet 
failed to comprehend that national wars 
were much worse. It was a time when 
men looked upon the wars of Cabinet 
Ministers as antiquated, and could not 
understand that commercial struggles 
were still more crude. The history of the 
religious wars constituted a dismal farce. 
The history of the world war was a 
stupid tragedy. 

It would be better for this war to end 
without too great humiliation for either 
side. Otherwise the humiliated group 
will merely ponder on how to begin the 
next war. And it should be remembered 
that whatever humiliation may be in- 
flicted on the enemy, it can bring resti- 
tution of not a single human life. Every 
human life is of value. All men are not 
alike, but there is slight consolation, 
when one side loses a thousand, in the 
fact that the enemy lost ten thousand. 
Who knows but that among the one 
thousand there was an individual who 
would have brought great glory to his 
country and become the benefactor of 
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mankind for all time? There may have 
been a Shakespeare or a Newton, a Kant 
or a Goethe, a Moliére or a Pasteur, a 
Copernicus, a Rubens, a Tolstoy among 
the hundreds of thousands of twenty- 
year-old Englishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Poles, Belgians, Russians who have 
fallen. How does the change of a fron- 
tier line, the conquest of a province, 
measure against the loss of such a per- 
sonality? The gain is but temporary, the 
loss irreparable. Whatever is won con- 
cerns only a nation; the loss is a loss to 
the whole human race. 

We see how during the war the wealth 
of mankind dwindles so that at last there 
will be no one able to pay the cost. But 
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the loss of human values, the most seri- 
ous kind of impoverishment, is not real- 
ized. What we are witnessing is that 
the white race is destroying its estab- 
lished superiority in the minds of the 
black, the brown, and the yellow peoples. 
The whites have employed the others, 
have praised them for cutting down white 
men. What else can we expect than that 
such tools will recoil upon the users? 

The press of the warring countries has 
considered it a particular task to incite 
to further fury; to enhance the measure 
of enthusiasm. The press ought to re- 
member that the destructive hatred thus 
engendered will long survive the war 
itself. 


The Sin of Color-Blind Neutrality 
By William Archer 


Noted English Critic 


The foregoing “ Appeal” by Dr. Brandes was answered by William Archer in an open 
letter entitled ‘‘ The Giant Lie,’’ which he followed up a little later in The London Daily News 
with a spirited retort to the Danish Minister of the Interior on similar lines, under the title 


**The War Machine: Did It Start Automatically? ”’ 


are herewith presented in their entirety. 


PLAGUE of both your houses! ” is 
the burden of an appeal for peace 
issued by Dr. Georg Brandes in 


the Copenhagen Politiken. This is a not 
guite unnatural attitude of mind into 
which a good many neutrals have lately 
fallen. They are sick and tired of the 
war. They have forgotten, if they have 
ever understood, the circumstances of its 
origin. Absorbed in the material horrors 
of the struggle, they lose sight of the 
ideals at stake. They blame the Allies 
for declining to sacrifice these ideals 
more than they blame the Central Pow- 
ers for scorning and outraging them. 
Thus their neutrality takes on a pro- 
German tinge, of which perhaps they are 
scarcely aware, but which is none the 
less deplorable. That is why I have ven- 
tured to address to Dr. Brandes a letter, 
of which the following are the opening 
passages. The remainder must appear in 
another form. 


Dear Mr. Brandes: 
You have published ‘‘An Appeal’’ to the 
belligerent powers to return to sanity and 


The two articles are essentially one, and 


arrange terms of peace. In the abstract, such 
an appeal must command the sympathy of 
every humane and reasonable man. Yet this 
pronouncement is disappointing to your ad- 
mirers and friends—if I may so style myself 
—inasmuch as it is not really calculated to 
further the end you have in view. Will you 
allow me to tell you why, in my judgment, 
it must fall on deaf ears? 

Not, certainly, because we are disinclined 
to hear you. To whose judgment should we 
listen more gladly? You are unquestionably’ 
the first critic of the age, and probably the 
leading intellect of the whole neutral world, 
at all events, on this side of the Atlantic. 
You are not only a scholar, but a man of 
the living world. You have fought a splendid 
fight for freedom of thought, and have ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms your detesta- 
tion for political tyranny. Whose approval 
could have done more to encourage us? 
To whose considered and reasoned criti- 
cism could we have listened with greater 
respect? 

But, as a matter of fact, you have withheld 
from us both these advantages. You have 
carried the art of neutrality to a very high 
pitch. You stand indifferent between truth 
and falsehood, between humanity and in- 
humanity, between right and wrong. I am 
almost inclined to say to you, with one who 
was no neutral in the fight for freedom: 
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** Kennst du die Hélle des Dante nicht, 
Die schreckligen Terzetten? ”’ 
—and then to refer you to the remarks on 
neutrals in the third canto of the ‘ Inferno.”’ 

Is it possible you do not see that this war, 
mad and monstrous though it be, is a war 
in which everything turns on the question of 
right and wrong?—a question not to be dis- 
missed with . shrug and a verdict of 
‘* Rogues all! ’’ Your ‘‘ Appeal’”’ begins thus: 

Each of the great powers declares that 

the war it is waging is a war of defense. 
They have all been attacked; they are all 
fighting for their existence, For all of 
them murder and_ lies are necessary 
means of defense. Then since none of the 
powers, by their own showings, wanted 
war, in Heaven’s name let them make 
peace! 

Suppose, my dear Master, that you had 
taken to law instead of literature, and had 
become a Judge; suppose that two men were 
brought before you, each declaring that he 
had been murderously assaulted by the 
other, and one of them unquestionably in 
possession of the other’s watch, purse, and 
pocketbook; should you feel that you had 
done all your duty demanded if you said, 
“They are doubtless both liars, or both 
hallucinated; bind them over to keep the 
peace, and let the one who holds the swag 
return (say) the watch, but keep the rest of 
the plunder’? Should you not consider the 
possibility that one of them might be telling 
the truth? Should you not call evidence on 
the point and examine it carefully? Should 
you not recognize some antecedent proba- 
bility that the man who was certainly armed 
to the teeth, and certainly took the other 
unprepared, was the real aggressor? And 
should you not think that probability 
heightened if you found his pockets bulging 
with tracts which declared fighting an act 
of religion, and robbery under arms the 
chief duty of man? 

‘©*¢ What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate ’’— 
and took up an attitude of ironic neutrality. 

But in this matter there is a truth and there 
is a falsehood; and the merits of the present 
situation, as of the whole war, depend upon 
the question: Who is the liar? If Germany 
is telling the truth—if she was the victim of 
an unprovoked attack—then we, in carrying 
on the war, are merely piling crime upon 
crime. Even in ‘that case Germany would 
not be entirely justified. Nothing could ex- 
cuse her invasion of Belgium, nothing could 
cleanse her hands of the blood of that un- 
happy country. But many of her other pro- 
ceedings would wear a very different aspect. 
Much may be pardoned to a man wantonly 
attacked and fighting for his life, which 
would be unpardonable in one who was him- 
self the aggressor. Submarine ruthlessness, 
indiscriminate civilian-slaying, poison gas 
and liquid fire are not pretty or chivalrous 
methods of warfare; but a man set upon by 
assassins is not to be severely censured if, 
in his defense, he hits below the belt. 


But if the man who hits below the belt, 


who sticks at nothing, who resorts to every 
base and diabolical device he can think of, 
is not the attacked, but the attacker, the 
man who willed and planned and executed 
the murderous assault—what are we to say 
of him? what are we to do with him? Is it 
to the interest of the world at large that he 
should get off scot-free and be able to tell 
himself that his spirited policy was in some 
measure successful, though the fight was not 
quite the ‘‘ frischer, fréhlicher Kriek ’’ he had 
hoped for? And is it the part of a good 
European to be neutral not only in act but 
in feeling, and to urge that in the interests of 
humanity the bandit should be allowed to 
get away with his booty? We shall fight 
on, my dear Master, in spite of your dis- 
approval, because we believe that the worst 
thing that could happen to humanity would 
be the triumph of the giant Lie, and of the 
abominable devices of massacre which it has 
called to its aid. * * * 


Here I must break off. In the sequel 
I attempt to justify the expression “the 
giant Lie,” and express (among other 
things) my surprise that Dr. Brandes 
should speak bitterly of England’s open- 
ing of neutral letters and say no word of 
Germany’s sinking of Scandinavian ships 
and murder of Scandinavian seamen. 


DID THE WAR MACHINE START 
AUTOMATICALLY? 


TI ventured recently to remonstrate with 
Dr. Georg Brandes on the color-blind neu- 
trality displayed in his appeal for peace 
at any price. The same defect of vision 
does something to mar an otherwise ad- 
mirable and inspiring address delivered 
the other day to the “ Radical Youth ” of 
Dr. Brandes’s fatherland by the Minister 
of the Interior, Herr Ove Rode. I make 
no apology for quoting at length this 
striking passage: 

We still seem to hear the dull reverberation 
of the march of millions to the frontiers, al- 
most two years ago; and, through the tramp 
of feet and the clatter of hooves, the shrill, 
insistent asseverations from high places that 
no one willed the war, no one wanted it, no 
one was attacking, every one was standing 
on the defensive. If this be true, then the 
ironclad system which the world had created 
snatched the reins from the hands of its 
creators. The machine came to life and 
threw the men aside. A vast amount of 
genius and strength had for generations been 
expended on perfecting an organism of steel 
and explosives, into which human beings en- 
tered only as mechanical details, Everywhere 
it was designed, we were told, solely for the 
preservation of peace! But one day in July, 
1914, the machinery was in full working or- 
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der, screwed up to its highest pitch, needing 
only the releasing of one spring to set the 
wheels in motion. Suddenly the ‘spring 
clicked and the mountain of steel and flame 
came to life and hurtled forward. The can- 
nons set off for the frontier of their own ac- 
cord, and men mechanically followed. The 
rush, once started, could not be stopped. The 
fairy tales of many nations tell of two magic 
words, one of which can set forces in motion, 
while the other can arrest them. The second 
is forgotten, and disaster follows. Humanity 
is now desperately seeking for the word that 
can stay the rage and ruin of war. All over 
the world people are racking their brains for 
the forgotten spell. Not long ago they 
thought they had found it in America—but it 
was not the right word. 


This is a brilliantly imaginative picture 
of what happened—or rather is alleged to 
have happened—in Germany. When the 
Kaiser says, “ Ich hab’ es nicht gewollt ” 
—“TI did not will it ’—he is practically 
pleading that the machine came to life of 
its own accord, and ran away with him. 
And so, very probably, it did. Very 
probably there came a moment when he 
felt, to his dismay, that things had got 
beyond his control, and he stood, like 
Frankenstein, gazing horrorstruck at his 
But we must re- 


Monster’s mad career. 
member—what I fear Herr Rode forgets 
—that all this talk of machines and mon- 
sters is only metaphor and mythology. 
The cannons did not roll off spontane- 


ously to the frontiers. They were set in 
motion by the deliberate will of certain 
men—probably a quite small number of 
men. The Kaiser mey or may not have 
been one of them—if he was not, that 
merely proves him to be a noxious nullity. 
But whoever these men may have been, 
it is quite certain that they were in Aus- 
tria and Germany, and nowhere else. 


Can Herr Rode doubt that the war ma- 
chine of his fable, the war machine par 
excellence, was that which was made in 
Germany, along with a philosophy de- 
claring it to be the noblest and most 
beneficent of human inventions? Just as 
the British Parliament is the mother of 
Parliaments, so the German war machine 
is the mother of war machines. It is, or 
rather it was in 1914, a long way the 
first in mechanical perfection. The other 
war machines of Europe, though forced 
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most unwillingly to attempt a ruinous 
emulation of the German model, were 
well known to be inferior in instant effi- 
ciency. Even if there were no direct evi- 
dence of the Allies’ will to peace, it would 
be incredible on the face of it that they 
should wantonly have challenged the Ger- 
man monster. But the positive evidence 
is overwhelming for any one who has 
eyes to read. I will only refer here to the 
notorious fact, which Herr Rode seems to 
forget, that the magic words which let 
the monsters loose were in every case 
spoken by the Central Empires, first by 
Austria, then, to right and left, by Ger- 
many. And for the operation of the Ger- 
man machine, Herr Rode has only to look, 
like the Chancellor, at the map of Europe. 
Everywhere it has been checked; but 
everywhere it showed a terrific initial 
velocity, eloquent of the intense will to 
conquer which had inspired the men who 
perfected it. 

It needs no sociological investigation to 
assure us that we, and our fathers, and 
our grandfathers—in short, all partakers 
in purblind, covetous, cantankerous hu- 
man nature—must share the general re- 
sponsibility for the fact that war is stiil 
possible in the world. No one pretends 
that the stupidity and sluggishness of 
imagination which has hindered the com- 
ing of the millennium is peculiar to Ger- 
many. Nor is it doubtful that the capi- 
talistic organization of society, which is 
common to all Europe, fosters the tend- 
ency. It creates on the one hand the 
class which is ever longing for fresh con- 
tinents to exploit, and on the other hand 
it provides a plentiful supply of “ Kanon- 
enfutter.” We are all responsible in so 
far as we have failed to remedy the social 
injustices and extirpate the economic su- 
perstitions which lie at the root of war in 
general. But that does not make us all 
equally responsible for this particular 
war. It is foolish, no doubt, to build a 
town of inflammable instead of fireproof 
materials; but when a man sets fire to 
his neighbor’s house, and the whole town 
is reduced to ashes, we do not say that all 
the citizens are equally guilty of arson. 
We send to penal servitude the man who 
actually kindled the blaze. 
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but when in the streets there passes 
some poor fellow who a few months 
ago was stronger and more active 
than one’s self, had before him many more 
years of enjoyment and utility, almost a 
boy, perhaps, and who is now to be for- 
ever like a bird with 
a broken wing or a 
ship with a mast gone 
and half of its sails 
trailed down, there 
comes on one a sensa- 
tion like no other that 
this war produces. 
Death, of course, by 
every form of violence, 
is snatching his mill- 
ions, but we must all 
die some time; the 
waters close quickly 
—a little hole, a few 
bubbles, a sore heart 
or two, and the river 
flows on. All the other 
miseries, whipped on 
by that fell huntsman, 
War—starvation, des- 
titution, im prison- 
ment, anxiety, grief— 
if they do not kill you, 
they pass. Maiming 
abides. The armless, 
legless, the blinded, the paralyzed—all 
live on into the green years when the 
wilderness will bloom again and flowers 
grow where this storm once withered the 
face of the earth; on into the calm years 
when men will look back and rub their 
eyes. It is this which comes down on 
the heart of him who sees the maimed 
men go by—this sensation of watching, 
from far on in the future when there 
shall be not another trace left of that 
hurricane, thousands upon thousands 
stricken out of full life into a half ex- 
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istence, thousands upon thousands who, 
but for the merest chance, might be our- 
selves. 

Maimed for the duration of the war— 
that would be bearable, but maimed for 
the duration of life is the sacrifice that 
these have made and that we shall have 
to watch. And the 
grimness of it is that 
with each year which 
leaves the war fur- 
ther behind we shall 
watch and feel for 
them the less—a hard 
saying, but true—and 
they will feel the 
waste of their powers 
the more. And that is 
why now is the time 
to roll up every penny 
that we can, to put 
a sure _ foundation 
beneath these injured 
lives, so that however 
much we sag away 
from gratitude and 
justice in the future— 
and sag we shall, as 
sure aS men are men 
—we shall have guar- 
anteed our country 
against the crime of 
taking the best from 
her sons, for her reservation, and leav- 
ing them like hulks on the beach of 
fortune. 

This war is the nation’s war as no war 
yet has ever been. Each man maimed 
in it has lost his limb, his sight, his power 
of movement, in service of us all; and 
we shall be skunks to fail them. Yet, if 
I am not mistaken, such social conditions 
and feeling will follow this struggle 
throughout Europe—not at once, but 
within a few years—that everything 
which reminds people of it will come to 
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be anathema; no hope then for the 
maimed of anything beyond what we have 
already secured for them! It is now that 
from ourselves, and from our Govern- 
ment, such money must be got, and such 
a comprehensive scheme laid out as to 
banish all fear of national shame. Pen- 
sions are all very well, but nothing is 
enough, short of our being able honestly 
to say that no man totally disabled in 
this war, however long it lasts, is left un- 
cared for, and no man partially disabled 
left without such opportunity of suitable 
and dignified work as shall keep him in 
self-respect and a decent economic posi- 
tion. That is the minimum of justice, 
and less than the minimum of gratitude. 

This is a deceptive moment. Labor is 
so scarce that the partially disabled 
easily find jobs, which peace will soon 
take from them. None of us would 
now admit that we shall ever forget the 
bravery and sacrifices of our soldiers and 
sailors, that we shall ever come to turn a 
cold shoulder on the maimed among 
them. The hot iron never thinks that it 
will cool; but cool it always does. Wait 


till danger is removed, till social troubles 
recommence, till we reap what the war is 


sowing! If full provision is not made 
while the war lasts it will never be made. 
We must put it out of our own power to 
betray our best instincts, under the chilly 
pressure of a _ troubled future. The 
funds raised and asked for up to now are 
as a drop in the jug of ultimate need. 
The present moment, I repeat, is dan- 
gerous from the very fact that our hearts 
are warm with gratitude to these suffer- 
ers. We look round and see that for the 
time being they all are, or can be, pro- 
vided for; the demand for the maimed 
exceeds, as one might say, the supply. 
But look forward! Ah! there’s the rub— 
we are not good at looking forward! The 


British nose is short, and it would seem 
we seldom see beyond it. “ Tiens! une 
montagne! ” We are always riding up, 
and knocking our noses against, moun- 
tains that we never dreamed were there! 
It is a national habit that may help to 
foster a light-hearted tenacity in the 
able-bodied, but will hardly assure the 
well-being of those who have lost limbs, 
or sight, or power of movement for their 
country. They have a right to ask that 
we do not leave the dark mountain of 
their future unobserved until our noses 
crash into it. 

The other day I was taken over “ The 
Lord Roberts Memorial Worksheps,” in 
the Fulham Road. This is a queer world 
of ours—in those workshops men who 
have been through hell and left part of 
themselves behind are making toys, and 
the toys are remaking them. It seemed 
to me the most steadily busy place I 
was ever in, and I think the most hope- 
ful. 

Nothing keeps regret away like work. 
They work their fifty hours a week at the 
fair wages of the trade—no sweating, no 
undercutting; and in the first eight 
months they have made a net profit. The 
work has already been described much 
better and more exactly than I can do it; 
I only want to say that it struck me as 
the very thing wanted. We could not do 
better—it seems to me—than assist “ The 
Lord Roberts Memorial’? Committee to 
carry out their scheme of establishing 
these workshops all over the country, 
with canteens and recreation rooms at- 
tached, on such a scale that, however 
many of the partially disabled the tides 
of this war cast up, not one hereafter, 
in the most bitter times of bad trade and 
unemployment, may be able to say with 
truth: “I want a decent job, and can’t get 
one.” 
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E are in the habit of thinking 
and speaking about this war 
chiefly in relation to _ its 


colossal magnitude, its un- 
speakable horrors, sacrifices, sufferings, 
and losses. There is 
another aspect of 
much deeper signifi- 
cance, which is des- 
tined to have even a 
more lasting effect 
upon civilization and 
upon the relations of 
nations, one to the 


other, than these un- 
paralleled physical re- 


sults, namely, the in- 
fluences growing out 
of the dominance of 
one of the two moral 
standards now in 
deadly conflict. 


This conflict made 
itself apparent at the 
close of the Middle 
Ages and with the 
rise of independent 
political communities OSCAR 
following the Refor- © Pirie 
mation. In 1513 Mach- 
iavelli set forth in “The Prince” the 
doctrine that in matters of State ordi- 
nary moral rules did not apply, and his 
work soon became the political manual 
of the rulers of States. There were 
many writers and statesmen who took 
the opposite view, and, fortunately for 
humanity and human progress, this prin- 
ciple of lawlessness in international re- 
lations was strongly combated by Grotius 
in 1625. In his book, “ De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis,” moral ideas which had been in 
European thought for a century or more 
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were therein clearly stated, systematically 
arranged, and logically applied to what 
should be the regulation of dealings be- 
tween States. Following this, inter- 
national law was developed and began 
more and more to take 
the place of the sys- 
tem of dominant sov- 
ereignty which had 
existed in the Middle 
Ages. No set of prin- 
ciples more clearly 
marked the progress 
of civilization than the 
progress of the sub- 
stitution of moral 
principles in the rela- 
tionshrp of States for 
the so-called right 
resting upon the might 
of the strongest. 
THE REAL ISSUES 
Within a period of 
a little over six years 
—from 1864 to 1870— 
Prussia, following the 
teachings of the 
Machiavellian school, 
carried to a successful 
issue three wars of 
aggression. Under the dominating ge- 
nius of Bismarck she took Schleswig- 
Holstein, supplanted Austria in the 
leadership of the Teutonic peoples, and 
wrested the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine from France. When at Ver- 
sailles, in the Hall of Mirrors, King 
William received from the hands of the 
rulers of Germany the imperial crown, 
Prussia’s dream of centuries became a 
reality. It well may be asked, Has that 
vision exercised an influence upon the 
causes and brought about the present war 
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in the desire of the Prussian militarist to 
extend the German dominion over Europe 
and the world? The teachings of this 
school have been restated by some of 
the foremost of the leaders of German 
thought; by her national historian, 
Treitschke, whose lectures on _ politics 
have had as commanding an influence 
upon the ruling powers in Prussia as 
Machiavelli had upon the rulers of his 
day. 

Treitschke holds that every treaty or 
promise made by a State is understood 
to be limited by the necessities of that 
State; that “a State cannot bindrits will 
for the future over against other States ”; 
that international treaties are no abso- 
lute limitation but avoluntary self-limita- 
tion of the State and only for such time 
as the State may find it to be convenient 
and consistent with its interests. As 
another illustration of his views he de- 
clares: “It is ridiculous to advise a 
State which is in competition with other 
States to start by taking the catechism 
into its hands.” All of these ideas were 
adopted and expanded by Bernhardi, the 
faithful disciple of Treitschke, whose 
Berlin lectures in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century were listened to and 
appear to have had a marked influence 
upon the leading officers and officials of 
Germany. 

The German Chancellor in his speech 
to the Reichstag on Aug. 4, 1914, 
adopted the doctrine of necessity as a 
justification for the invasion of Bel- 
gium, notwithstanding the treaty which 
guaranteed her neutrality. He _ said, 
“We are now in a state of necessity, 
and necessity knows no law. Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg and 
perhaps are already on Belgian soil. 
Gentlemen, that is contary to the dictates 
of international law.” 


CONFLICTING IDEALS 


The German designations for these 
two conflicting schools of thought are: 
(1) The Realpolitiker, who hold that in 
the relation of nations there is no room 
for moral considerations; in other words, 
that might makes right; and (2) the 
Idealpolitiker, who maintain that the 
relationship of nations should rest upon 
moral principles. The one doctrine is 
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predicated upon State absolutism, that 
each State is primarily and ultimately 
ceencerned for itself and itself alone, that 
its interests are not only paramount to 
but override even its obligations; that 
when in its judgment its necessities 
demand, treaties, however specific and 
solemnly made, shall not be _ binding. 
The other school maintains that, whiie 
nations are not yet as fully amenable 
to moral considerations as the individ- 
uals within their boundaries, yet States 
in their relations with one another must 
observe their international obligations 
and recognize the principles of inter- 
national law that have been developed in 
the progress of civilization. 

Sir Edward Grey in refusing to con- 
sent to the invasion of Belgium in- 
structed the British Ambassador to ask 
for his passports, and stated that Great 
Britain would feel bound to take every 
step in its power to uphold the neutral- 
ity of Belgium and the observance of 
the treaty to which Germany, as weil 
as Great Britain, was a party. The is- 
sue thus made brought in direct con- 
flict, as no other war in history has ever 
done, the two’standards of international 
morals to which I have referred. 

FORMS OF ABSOLUTISM 

Underlying the issues just stated is 
yet another, and that is the conflict be- 
tween absolutism and democracy or con- 
stitutionalism. If the doctrine of inter- 
national or external absolutism prevails, 
then it will necessarily strengthen the 
forces of absolutism within the victorious 
nations, and to that extent will weaken, 
if not obliterate, democracy, and fortify 
the Bismarckian policy of “blood and 
iron” and the triumphs of militarism, 
with all that these changes may signify. 

How long nations dedicated to justice 
and liberty under constitutionalism can 
withstand this spirit of militarism, or, 
as Spencer terms it, of rebarbarization, 
is a subject which should give us in 
America great concern. 

When President Monroe in 1823 an- 
nounced our continental policy it was 
predicated upon the fact that America 
had a set of interests entirely apart from 
those of Europe, and that Europe had in- 
terests entirely apart from us. That was 
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true then, but in a far less extent is it 
true now, since the application of steam 
and electricity to peaceful and warlike 
arts. Distance no longer separates nor 
protects the nations of one continent or 
hemisphere from the other. Armies can 
be transported across oceans with greater 
rapidity and facility than on land, and 
submarines can traverse unseen and 
spread havoc over all the seas. We can 
no longer rely on our isolation, for we 
are no longer isolated in the physical 
sense, aS we were in 1823, and certainly 
not in relation to our commercial inter- 
ests. The latter is true of ail other 
nations. Whether we will or not, we are 
a much nearer and a more intimate mem- 
ber of the family of nations, and must 
take our share of the responsibilities this 
more intimate relationship involves. 


Should the spirit of the victor nations 
after the war be one of international 
absolutism, it cannot fail to come in con- 
flict with both-our international and our 
national ideals and principles. 


AMERICA’S NEW DUTY 


The reconstruction of the world after 
this war will be our concern as much as 
it will be the concern of the belligerent 
nations. But it will be urged that the 
Monroe Doctrine forbids us to take part 
in European concerns. The answer is: 
The framers of our continental policy 
nearly 100 years ago could not and did 
not foresee the veritable miracles that 
have transformed, as it were, oceans into 
lakes and shortened the distance between 
America and Europe from thirty days to 
less than five days, and the time of com- 
munication to a few seconds. Reading, 
as we should, Monroe’s Doctrine in the 
light of these changed conditions, we find 
there a warrant, if not a duty, even in 
its language, for our country’s participa- 
tion in the world’s reconstruction. 

The language is: “In the wars of the 
European powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy 
to do so. It is only when our rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced that we re- 
sent injuries or make preparations for 
our defense.” Is it not clear that if the 
doctrine of might should prevail and the 
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policy of militarism triumph, the power 
of defense would be the only protection 
that nations would have against one an- 
other, and that the Machiavellian doc- 
trine of the necessity of States would be 
the final arbiter of the rights of States? 
If this be true, does it not clearly become 
our duty not only primarily in our own 
interests, but, secondarily, in the inter- 
ests of the world, to insist upon taking 
part in re-establishing upon a firmer 
basis the safeguards of international law 
without which international treaties can 
have no value? 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


In the days of slow wars an interval 
separated a state of peace from the 
state of war. Naticns could more readily 
postpone their preparations for war 
until the war clouds threatened and 
could postpone the raising of armies 
until the time approached for using 
them, but all this is changed. The pres- 
ent wor began after an ultimatum of 
only a few days, and immediately there- 
after the armies of Germany were on 
the march through Belgium. 

At three different periods during the 
last twenty-eight years I saw at close 
range at Constantinople the play of the 
diplomacy of the great European powers. 
With rare exceptions, in important and 
vital issues, the diplomacy of the 
stronger nations won out and that of 
the weaker nations correspondingly 
failed. 

It is a mistake to believe that armies 
and navies lie useless when not engaged 
in war. As a matter of fact, armies 
and navies are the potential forces be- 
hind diplomacy when vital interests are 
at stake, and their potentiality is in the 
background and is often the controlling 
factor in obviating the development of 
conditions that lead to war, or that pro- 
ject nations into war, even at times 
against their own will. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by failing 
to see that this war has let loose through- 
out the world the spirit of conquest, the 
hunger for territory, and the rivalry for 
domination on land and sea. Even our 
efforts to maintain our neutrality, in- 
stead of making for us friends, have 
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made us envied, distrusted, and, by some 
nations, hated. But, entirely apart from 
the menace of foreign attack, if we are 
to be an effective influence either now or 
hereafter in the promotion of the peace 
of the world, the measure of our influ- 
ence will certainly not be in proportion 
to our weakness, but in proportion to 
our available strength. It is said by 
some that to enlarge. our naval and mili- 
tary forces will of itself be provocative 
of war, in that it will prompt the spirit 
of militarism. This is true where arma- 
ments are piled up for the sake of 
domination or of conquests, but arma- 
ments for defense, subordinated, as they 
always must be under our form of gov- 
ernment, to the civil power are not pro- 
moters of militarism, but a bulwark for 
law and justice, and for the security of 
all those ideals which constitute civiliza- 
tion. 

ROOTS OF THE PRESENT WAR 

A war such as this could never have 
engulfed the nations had their interna- 
tional relationships and foundations been 
rightfully constructed. For many years 
past, and especially since the Franco- 
Prussian war, historians, statesmen, and 
publicists foresaw that a condition of 
armed peace, with its ever-increasing 
burden of competitive armaments, would 
inevitably lead to war unless a recon- 
struction could be effected. 

Count Benedetti, the French Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Berlin at the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war, in his 
“ Studies in Diplomacy ” distinctly stated 
that the alliance of 1879 between Ger- 
many and Austria, which became the 
Triple Alliance when Italy joined it in 
1882, would necessarily be a portent of 
war, or, to use his words: “It is in fact 
armed peace that the three powers have 
organized, and can peace under arms be 
lasting?” The Marquis of Salisbury in 
1897 made the statement that “The 
federation of the European nations is the 
germ of the only possible mutual relation 
of these States which can protect civiliza- 
tion from the frightful effects of war.” 
The German Chancellor in his speech in 
the Reichstag on Aug. 19, 1915, said, 
“ An unassailable Germany would give us 
a new Europe,” and then added, “An 
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England able to dictate its will to the 
world is inconsistent with the peace of 
the world.” He was right in his diagnosis 
when applied to his enemy, but wrong 
when applied to his own country. His 
statement is itself an additional proof 
that the dominance of power is not safe 
in the hands of any one nation, and can 
only be intrusted for the security of each 
nation in the hands of the united nations. 


THE HAGUE PEACE PLANS 


It is quite the vogue now to refer with 
ridicule to the two Hague Conferences 
and to the efforts made to avert the 
catastrophe toward which Europe was so 
rapidly drifting. The tendencies were in 
two diametrically opposite directions, 
which have been graphically described 
as Utopia and Hell. If the pacifists, 
who animated and encouraged their 
Governments to participate in the Peace 
Conferences at The Hague in 1899 and 
1907, and who looked with hopefulness 
upon the results that would follow, have 
met with disappointment, certainly they 
have not fallen further away from the 
realization of their ideals than have the 
militarists in the hopeless remoteness of 
the results they aimed speedily to 
achieve by the war which now engulfs 
the world. In other words, the failure of 
the militarists has certainly been as de- 
cisive and infinitely more appalling than 
has been the failure of the peace advo- 
cates in achieving their end. 

The deduction to be drawn from the 
failure of both sides makes it clear that 
there must be an international recon- 
struction upon an entirely different basis 
than that which has brought about the 
awful cataclysm of European civiliza- 
tion. All the nations that are now ar- 
rayed against one another in their death- 
dealing trenches want peace, yet each re- 
gards with hostility every effort of 
neutral nations to bring about peace, 
because no one of them is willing to 
make concessions which will insure the 
peace of justice as distinguished from 
the pride and obsession for victory. The 
same considerations that apply at the 
present time will apply with equal force 
and with even more emphasis to the re- 
lationship of nations for the maintenance 
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of peace after this war is over. This 
world war is a distinct proof that neither 
pacifism without might nor might unless 
dominated by right can be effectual in 
securing a permanent peace. 


PAST PEACE PLANS 

As we survey the history of nations 
we find three distinct methods of world 
organization which were developed, 
tried, and found wanting. The first of 
these was the dominance of nations by 
great world powers such as Greece 
under Alexander, whose invincible pha- 
lanxes dominated Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The disciplined power of Rome 
which supplanted that of Greece was 
another example. But as Greece was 
supplanted by Rome, so Rome in turn 
was overthrown by the onrush of the 
northern barbarians. Following’ the 
Napoleonic wars there was developed a 
second method of keeping the peace— 
the system of the Balance of Power and 
of the Concert of Europe, under which, 
instead of one dominant nation, several 
nations united in offensive and defensive 
alliances. This plan developed in our 
day in a third arrangement, by which it 
was hoped that peace and order would 
be maintained among the nations through 
group alliances; namely, the Triple Al- 
liance on the one side and the Triple 
Entente on the other. This dual ar- 
rangement, dividing Europe into two vast 
and powerful camps, it was hoped, would 
have the effect which is epitomized in the 
expression that “ one sword will keep the 
other in its scabbard.” But this war 
proves that it has had a contrary effect; 
it has multiplied the swords on both sides, 
it has developed militarism as never be- 
fore and has piled up those crushing ar- 
maments that are today clashing against 
one another in the most frightful and 
bloody war in all history. 

These several methods and plans from 
Alexander the Great to William II. each 
in turn collapsed with increasing fright- 
fulness. They were built upon false 
foundations; they were built as strong- 
holds for war and not as strongholds for 
peace. It follows by the logic of history 
that the world must seek other methods 
than those which have so woefully failed 
to maintain peace. It must be a righteous 


peace, for peace, to be lasting, must be 
founded on justice and respect for law. 

Any future plan, to be lasting, must 
take into consideration the two antag- 
onistic schools to which I have referred, 
and in so doing reconstruct international 
relationships, not as heretofore exclusive- 
ly on the basis of war, but dominantly on 
the basis of peace. This cannot be done 
by the dominance of a single power. It 
cannot be done by a division of power. 
That also has proved a failure. It must 
be done by a unity of power; by placing 
the might of the united nations as guar- 
dians of the rights of each nation, on the 
same principle as we constitute the joint 
power of the forty-eight States of our 
Union as the guardian of the right of 
each State. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS NOT ENOUGH 


“While righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion,’ the present war gives incontro- 
vertible proof that righteousness will 
not protect a nation unless all other na- 
tions are likewise exalted by righteous- 
ness. When that time arrives we sha!l 
have reached the millennium, which 
from present indications is sufficiently 
remote to justify a search for ways and 
means that will serve the purpose of 
the world in the intervening time. It 
is a fact, which we would deceive our- 
selves in failing to recognize, that funda- 
mental changes in the progress of man- 
kind have rarely, if ever, been possible 
save by war or as a sequel to war. All his- 
tory teaches that war will not be banished 
until the leading and more powerful na- 
tions become civilized enough to create 
an organization that will not only in- 
duce but will force resort to other means 
than war, and that will be able to impose 
necessary and fundamental changes with- 
out war. 

The greatest curse of war is that it 
settles international. differences by the 
force of might and not by the arbitrament 
of right, and differences so settled will 
continue in the future as in the past to 
breed war. National weakness does not 
make for peace. On the contrary, as the 
world is at present constituted, it invites 
a disregard for fundamental right; it 
invites aggression and war. Power and 
preparedness within limitation have a 
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restraining influence and are most help- 
ful in leading controversies to settlement 
by peaceful negotiations. A nation with- 
out power is compelled to submit either 
to conquest or to humiliating conditions. 
When vital differences arise between 
strong and weak nations they are more 
likely to lead to war than when they 
arise between two strong nations. We 
need not look far for examples. The 
present war in its origin affords a strik- 
ing instance. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Many plans have been devised, but 
none in my judgment has laid a better 
foundation for international peace than 
the one adopted by the League to Enforce 
Peace. That plan, briefly stated, con- 
sists of three provisions. First, all 
justiciable questions shall be subject to 
an international court. Second, all ques- 
tions that are not subject to judicial 
determination shall be submitted to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration, and recommendation. Third, 


the powers shall use their joint forces, 
economic and military, against any one 


of their number who goes to war before 
submitting its differences as provided in 
the foregoing provisions. 

Some such plan was recommended by 
Sir Edward Grey and proposed by him 
to Germany as a safeguard against ag- 
gression on the part of the Triple Entente 
on July 30, 1914. This proposal was 
embodied in a telegram to the British 
Ambassador at Berlin. He said: “If 
the peace of Europe can be preserved and 
the present crisis safely passed, my own 
endeavor will be to promote some ar- 
rangement to which Germany could be a 
party, by which she could be assured 
that no aggressive or hostile policy would 
be pursued against her or her allies by 
France, Russia, and ourselves jointly or 
separately. I have desired this and 
worked for it as far as I could through 
the last Balkan crisis; and Germany 
having a corresponding object, our rela- 
tions sensibly improved. The idea has 
hitherto been too utopian to form the 
subject of definite proposals, but if this 
present crisis, so much more acute than 
any that Europe has gone through for 
generations, be safely passed, I am hope- 


‘affairs. 


ful that the relief and reaction which will 
follow may make possible some more defi- 
nite rapprochement between the powers 
than has been possible hitherto.” 

Unfortunately this proposal was put 
forward only at the eleventh hour, when 
misrepresentation, irritation, and suspi- 
cion had poisoned the air; all of which 
emphasizes the fact that arrangements 
for peace must be made in advance not 
only of mobilization but of the irritations 
which produce war, and that such ar- 
rangements must be made with the same 
precautions and preparedness as the na- 
tions have hitherto given to preparations 
for war. In other words, the methods 
must be reversed, and instead of interna- 
tionalizing war the nations must. inter- 
nationalize peace. 


NEW DAY OR DARKER NIGHT 


It is to be hoped that out of the ex- 
treme suffering and sacrifices that this 
war imposes there may arise supreme 
wisdom among the nations. Either there 
will be a new day or a darker night. All 
depends upon how this war shall end, 
and what bulwarks the nations shall 
erect against future cataclysms. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, America, 
though not a belligerent, is as much con- 
cerned in the world’s peace as are the 
nations at war. We must take a part in 
the reconstruction. Norman Angell sig- 
nificantly says that if we do not mix in 
European affairs Europe will mix in our 
We owe it to ourselves, to hu- 
manity, and to the world to lend our best 
efforts and make our fullest contribution 
to that reconstruction which must come. 

Civilization has been undermined. The 
temples of the false gods have tumbled 
into ruin. This most barbaric and colos- 
sal war has not put God, but man, on 
trial. It has put existing international 
relationships on trial; it has put expedi- 
ency and the doctrine of might on trial. 
It has revealed the fact that we cannot 
have one standard of morals within a 
nation and a different and lower standard 
as between nations. 

All the machinery that has been de- 
vised in the past for the maintenance of 
peace has been left to volunteer effort. 
The resort to treaties of arbitration, to 
The Hague Tribunal, to Commissions of 
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Inquiry, was in every case voluntary. 
We must use at least as much compelling 
force fer the preservation of peace as 
has heretofore been put forth in prepara- 
tions for war. Let us hope that out of 
the bloody trenches will arise a new in- 
ternational conscience which will put no 
geographical limitations upon right and 
justice. To unlock the portals of the 
future peace and happiness of the nations 
we must use other instruments than the 
“blood-rusted keys ” of the past. 

Instead of a General Staff in each na- 


tion preparing for war, there should be a 
General Staff of the united nations pre- 
paring for peace. Bluntchli was perhaps 
right in his opinion that the federation of 
Europe would be easier to bring about 
than was that of the German Empire. 
Federation gives cause for hope—hope 
that out of the agonies and appalling 
sacrifices of this war may arise a higher 
sense of international justice and a nobler 
humanity under the protecting shield 
of the united powers of the united 
nations, 


Kitchener’s Grave 


By LILY YOUNG COHEN 


In woe’s black watch, bereaved, earth weeps, 
But the proud sea his body keeps 

And calls triumphant to the land 

In tones none may understand: 
“Though for your fame he choose to fight, 
I am the measure of his might! 

Ah, never, now, in vaulted gloom 
Shall sleep the hero of Khartum; 

But in my arms—exalted, fond— 

I'll lull him in the great beyond, 

And so his resting here with me 

Will give new meaning to the sea. 

No graven tablet may I bear, 

Nor in mere words his deeds declare, 
But, better yet, from my deep throat 
Will ever clang a martial note 

To glorify this son of Mars 

And keep the memory of his wars. 

To children on the beach at play 

I'll sing the name of K. of K., 

While in the roaring tempest’s boom 
Will sound the message of Khartum, 
And, e’en in calm, on every shore 

Of him I'll chant forevermore. 

Thus, his unfettered spirit brave 

Shall live forever in the wave. 

And so, O Land, grudge not that he 
Sleeps his last sleep here in the sea!” 





Ending Barbarous Warfare 


Chemical Inspectors to Prevent the Making of Poison Gas 
and Weapons of Frightfulness 


By Solomon Reinach 


French Essayist and Historian 


Solomon Reinach, distinguished meim- 
ber of the Institute of France and author 
of more than sixty books—including 
“ Apollo,” a general history of art, which 
has run through many editions in many 
languages—has written an important 
paper on “How Peace May Be Pre- 
served After the War.” He advocates a 


plan that could be executed by the League 
to Enforce Peace, of which former Presi- 
dent Taft is the head. In discussing the 
necessity of practical measures to make 
the peace lasting, 
says: 

5 would be a dangerous mistake to 


Professor Reinach 


believe that any readjjistment of 

frontiers could afford a sufficient 

guarantee for future peace, or that 
war indemnities, protective tariffs, and 
the like could oblige the peacebreakers to 
renounce their schemes. We are no long- 
er in 1815, when fortresses were consid- 
ered obstacles to aggression, when finan- 
cial disabilities involved disarmament. 
The treaty which shall put an end to the 
present war would do nothing for the in- 
terests of mankind if it were like any of 
the former ones. Why? Because, the 
character of war and warfare having un- 
dergone a complete change, the conven- 
tions and treaties which put an end to 
warfare cannot, in any degree, resemble 
those of the past. 

At the future congress, among the seats 
reserved for the delegates of the great 
powers, one seat should remain vacant, as 
reserved for the greatest, the most re- 
doubtable though youngest of powers— 
science in scarlet robes. 

That is the new fact; that is what 
diplomacy should not ignore, if that im- 
minent and execrable scandal is to be 
averted—the whole of civilization falling 
a victim to science, her dearest daugh- 


ter, brought forth and nurtured by her, 
now ready to deal her the death blow. 


As early as 1870 the great historian 
Michelet wrote that machinery would 
transform warfare, but that the mechan- 
ism of spreading death would soon find a 
rival in military chemistry. Michelet 
was a prophet. Fortresses are bygone 
things. The depths of the sea, the realm 
of the clouds, are open to machines which 
can work, unseen, any amount of evil. 
Military chemistry has only just made its 
appearance, but we know that whole re- 
gions can be turned into deserts by using 
poison gas on a large scale. Wireless 
electricity has not yet contrived to ex- 
plode factories or destroy distant towns 
as by an earthquake; but that is by no 
means impossible and may be realized 
this very year. An Englishman recently 
wrote to The Daily Mail that Germany 
should not be allowed to have ports, be- 
cause any port might be used ky her for 
the building of 1,000 submarines, which 
could, in the space of a night, without a 
declaration of war, destroy the English 
and French Navies. But that gentleman 
did not realize that there were other 
means of wholesale destruction and mur- 
der, which might just as well be prepared 
in time of peace and used without a 
warning—1,000 armed aeroplanes carry- 
ing high explosives; 10,000 tons of poison 
gas, and the like. 

Any precaution taken against Germany 
alone would be futile. Even a small 
country, having at its disposal the fright- 
ful implements of future warfare and 
using them without a scruple, might be- 
come a terrible danger to the whole 
world. 

Let us conclude that, in 1916, if the re- 
modeling of frontiers, the financial com- 
pensations, &c., still retain their raison 
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d’étre, because in conformity with justice, 
they can not and should not be considered 
as the more essential elements of the fut- 
ure settlement. The all-important ques- 
tion is the muzzling of the mad dog. 

If, in a civilized country, the police hear 
of a factory preparing poison, that fac- 
tory is at once suppressed and the direc- 
tors punished. What is true for a civi- 
lized State should be true for the world at 
large, for the consensus of States. Such 
a consensus exists in the matter of keep- 
ing down plague and cholera; the only 
thing now necessary and urgen® ‘s to ex- 
tend its action to a scourge more fatal 
than either cholera or plague, the scourge 
of destructive science, because it destroys 
the best. 


The following means should be adopted ° 


by the future congress of peace: 

Every State would pledge itself to re- 
nounce the fabrication of submarines, 
warplanes, torpedoes, high explosives, 
(excepting for industrial purposes,) guns 
of more than two inches, poison gas, (ex- 
cepting for industrial purposes,) and, in 
general, any instrument or contrivance 
which the Inspectors, sent out by the 
permanent Peace Committee at The 
Hague, would consider as adaptable to 
purposes of wholesale destruction and 
manslaughter. 

The Inspectors, (engineers and chem- 
ists,) numbering 100, and nominated for 
ten years, should continually travel about 
the world, have the right to visit any ar- 
senal or factory, and, in general, every 
place where weapons of war and destruc- 
tion could be prepared. They would issue 
permits for certain industrial fabrica- 
tions and see that they were not used for 
improper purposes. Should they discover 
the fraudulent beginning of some pro- 
hibited manufacture, they would send an 
immediate report to The Hague commit- 
tee. Orders would be issued for the 
speedy destruction of the factory; if dis- 
obeyed, the town or country would be 
placed under boycott and subjected to a 
heavy fine, while an aerial expedition, 
starting from The Hague, would destroy 
the factory, and, if necessary, the adjoin- 
ing town. 

As a first result of the congress, all 
countries, whether belligerent or not, 
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should, under penalty of being outlawed, 
deliver all the forbidden weapons they 
possess. Such weapons, with the ammu- 
nition pertaining to them, would be stored 
in the great arsenal of the Peace Com- 
mittee near The Hague, superfluous ones 
being sold as metal for the benefit of 
their possessors. The great peace ar- 
senal, alone allowed to keep in repair the 
prohibited weapons and ammunition, 
would be guarded by a body of 5,000 
wardens of peace, an international force 
mostly selected from the population of 
minor countries, such as Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, &c. That force would re- 
ceive orders from the Peace Committee 
alone and only act when the necessity 
should be recognized of suppressing some 
unlawful manufacture or preparatives. 
Thus the Peace Committee would be in 
the same condition as the Chief of Police 
in a great town, where possible evildoers, 
although much more numerous than po- 
licemen, cannot resist them, because they 
are either unarmed or lack the perfected © 
weapons and the big guns. A very small 
force, furnished with all the applications 
of science to warfare, would easily pre- 
serve the peace all over the world. It 
need not interfere in  semi-civilized 
States, which could eventually be con- 
trolled by the menace of an international 
boycott and blockade. 


Renan and Berthelot once dreamed of 
a great scientific discovery which would 
put in the hands of a well-meaning tyrant 
or of a small minority of friends to man- 
kind, a terrible instrument of coercion, 
thanks to which nothing could be initia- 
ted against the welfare of humanity. But 
they seem to have overlooked the fact 
that such an instrument could become the 
property of an enemy of mankind and 
enable him to destroy the liberty of the 
world. That is what has almost been the 
case. The lesson of 1914-16 should not 
be lost. The dreams of Renan and Ber- 
thelot must be realized, but to the advan- 
tage of liberty and justice, not for their 
suppression. Humanity must have its 
police, and science must supply that po- 
lice, and that police only, with sure means 
of holding in respect the predatory na- 
tions, the international banditti and 
world raiders. 





‘The War and German Christianity 


By Boyan 


Eminent Russian Publicist 


HERE weigh upon the soul of 
Germany two crimes — one 
against humanity, the other 
against God. Beginning with 

the Kaiser’s address to the people from 
the balcony of his palace, and ending 
with the latest speech of the Chancellor, 
all the faculties of the German mind 
have been strained toward obliterating 
the first of these two crimes. Germany 
declares through all of her bugles that 
the war on her part was not offensive, 


but defensive; not for aggression, but. 


self-protection; not for murder, but pun- 
ishment. But in order to awaken the 
beast in man it became necessary for 
her to inspire him with rancor and fear. 

To the path of crime against human- 
ity the Germans were led by their 
mighty science and incomparable tech- 
nique—by all that which we call ma- 
terialistic progress. This progress has 
bottled up the old German romanticism 
and philosophy as a cork seals ferment- 
ing wine. When new instruments for 
slaughter were invented it became neces- 
sary to put them to test. Thus the tis- 
sue of militarism grew up on the bases 
of heroic romanticism, atheistic philos- 
ophy, and practical Kultur. In this 
sense the German crime was, perhaps, 
legitimate. 

When it appeared that the kettle of 
Germanism reached its maximmu heat 
the steam had to be released, and the 
method did not matter. So the Doctor 
Fausts and the Knight Lohengrins 
turned into vulgar murderers, while the 
children of poetical Bavaria and Tyrol 
surpassed in cruelty the butchers of 
Brandenburg. <A victim of a_psycho- 
pathological and physico-chemical proc- 
ess, the nation in whom the valves of 
conscience and sane political thought 
were hermetically sealed burst open, 
overflowing its limitations in a raging, 
turbid torrent. It is the task of hu- 
manity to restore that stream to its 


original limitations, establishing a régime 
under which German insanity will pass 
away. 

Much more complicated and profound 
is the second German crime—the crime 
before God. Its gigantic shadow has 
enveloped Germany, overshadowing all 
the rest; men call it vandalism and bar- 
barism. For Germany challenged not 
only the political, nationalistic, and eco- 
nomic credos of humanity, but also the 
religious credo of man. Germany dared 
to extend its hegemony even over Chris- 
tianity. So long as the guns thunder 
this may not be generally recognized, 
for the epos of war has absorbed the 
ecstasy of piety. But that hour is near 
when the truth of God will triumph in 
this war as dazzlingly as the truth of 
man. The sceptre of Christianity, bent 
by German violence, will be straightened 
again, * ** 

The Germans have invented along with 
their howitzer—die grosse Bertha—also 
their own god of victory. If the Ger- 
mans could but separate their own God 
from the God of their opponents, just 
as they have excluded German law from 
international law, German civilization 
from European civilization, German 
ethics from French, Russian, English 
ethics, then they would naturally do no 
injury to the body of Christendom. At 
the worst, there would take place some- 
thing that has already happened in Ger- 
many—a _ religious reformation. The 
modern Luther, Wilhelm, would declare 
his modern Christian dogmas, the sub- 
jection of the weak to the strong, the 
privilege of might over right. Instead 
of icons and crosses there would appear 
in the temples of the militant Christian- 
ity machine guns and shells. Prussian 
junkers with blood-stained hands would 
serve as pastors. 

But Wilhelm is no Luther. Wilhelm 
hugs the true altar of Peter, the symbol 
of love and forgiveness. Wilhelm does 
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his work not in spite of Christ, but in 
His name, for his own glory. Adapting 
his work to the name of Christ, the Ger- 
man Kaiser appointed himself high priest 
of the Lord, desecrating the Saviour’s 
name. Before this act, which shocked the 
conscience of the world and turned 
Christianity off its foundations more 
than the Inquisition or any petty sec- 
tarianism, even the flames of Nero pale 
into nothingness. 

Nero burned Rome for the glory of 
aesthetics. Wilhelm burns the world for 
the triumph of Christianity. He declares 
himself a medium of God’s will, an 
emissary of the Lord on this earth. 
As against Christ’s meekness he offers 
cruelty. The world was once saved by 
redemption. This time it shall be saved 
by extermination. “Don’t spare the 
skulls of your enemies,” says one of the 
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German orders. And the German min- 
isters, scientists, writers explain that to 
vanquish savagery one must use sav- 
agery; that spilled blood will save that 
which is still unspilled. 

The task of humanity is, therefore, to 
restore not only the law of man but also 
the law of God. The religious conscience 
of Germany should not concern us; let 
them keep to their own God. But our 
God, the God of the oppressed and the 
lowly, we shall not deliver to them for 
abuse. 

In this sense the present war is the 
crusade of the twentieth century. This 
crusade may either bring back under the 
wings of Christianity an erring nation 
or may lead it entirely to paganism. 
For the semi-+Christian and semi-pagan 
German Kultur, evidently, the end is at 
hand. 


America’s Gifts to War Sufferers 


Mr. Morgenthau, former American Ambassador to Turkey, recently es- 
timated the total contribution of the United States to war relief funds at about 
$30,000,000. If the work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium is included 
the total gifts of Americans to the war sufferers considerably exceed Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s estimate. The cost of that work alone was $5,000,000 a month. In 
addition there is the large work of the Rockefeller Foundation in Serbia and 
the American Ambulance in France, which is supported by Americans at a cost 
of about $1,000 a day. The Red Cross announced that in nineteen months of 
war it had sent abroad supplies valued at $1,093,000. 


The totals raised in this country up to the middle of June by some of the 
principal relief organizations are as follows: 
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American Jewish Relief Fund 4,100,000 

Committee of Mercy (with other organizations) 

Armenian Fund 

Polish Fund 

Serbian Relief Committee 

Lafayette Fund 

Fund for Relief of Women and Children of France 

Vacation War Relief Committee 

General German Relief Fund 
; To these must be added many special funds and gifts, among the most 
important of which is the fund obtained at the Allied Bazaar in New York, 
between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000, for the Allies’ war relief work. 


More than $3,000,000 was appropriated by the War Relief Commission of 
the Rockefeller Foundation during the six months ended Jun 30, 1916, the first 
half year of the commission’s existence. Of this amount more than $2,000,000 
already has been expended. 


Of the total of $2,159,985 expended during the six months, Belgium was 
by: far the greatest beneficiary, $1,290,292 having gone for relief in that coun- 
try or among Belgians in other countries. Armenian and Syrian relief was 
next with $360,000, and Serbian relief third with $148,894. An appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for relief work in Poland, Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania is yet to 
be expended. 





Is a Decisive Victory Possible? 


View of French Women Pacifists 


CurrENT History presents herewith a translation of a remarkable pamphlet issued last De- 
cember by the French section of the International Committee of Women for Permanent Peace. 
A prominent member of this committee is Mlle. Madeleine Rolland, sister of Romain Rolland, 
the famous author. A copy of the original document was sent to each member of the Chamber 
of Deputies with an appeal for some action that would make an understanding between the 


belligerents humanly possible when the proper time came. 


The pamphlet was misunderstood 


and suppressed, and the homes of several of the signers were searched with the idea that they 
had been in communication with German propagandists; but the agitation soon died down, for 
it could not be denied that these women were loyally giving their time and strength to their 


country’s burdens. 


Their view of the probable outcome of the war is different from the usual 


masculine view, and it will be interesting to see how nearly events justify it in the end. 


OR sixteen months the men of 
France have been facing death 
and doing their whole duty at the 
front. For sixteen months we 

women at home have been seeking ours 
with anxious hearts. In the first days, 
after the natural gestures of despair, our 
duty was to regain control of ourselves. 
In the presence of the calm and resolute 
attitude of those who were leaving, the 
fear of being unworthy of them, of weak- 
ening them by our tears, gave us 


strength. We had to stifle our complaints 


under pain of dishonor. And because it 
was necessary, without knowing how, we 
rose from a state of despair to one of 
resignation. The situation called for 
more, it called for action—work for the 
soldiers, work for the prisoners, care of 
the wounded, succor of the refugees, the 
orphans, the idle. We did and are still 
doing all this, but almost without think- 
ing, only too eager to give a little to 
those who are giving themselves entirely; 
yet in doing it we are conscious that all 
this is nothing, and that in the face of 
such events these poor acts are not 
enough. And so, little by little, we have 
let ourselves be carried beyond these 
daily duties by the vision of our nation 
in arms, fighting for its independence. 
Far from the struggle, we desire, at any 
cost, to remain faithful to our living and 
to our dead. 

Does our duty end with charitable ac- 
tivity and hero worship? Do we no 
longer have to think, judge? Can it be 
our duty to submit to war with docility 
as to an ordeal all in the course of 
nature? 


In order to be able to reply from our 
peaceful homes, let us make the painful 
effort of at last looking at war face to 
face. In one year more than 5,000,000 
deaths, 5,000,000 alone in their agony! 
Among these corpses, more than 600,000 
of our own! Twice as many wounded, 
ill, infirm, without counting the prison- 
ers! Throughout our own Northern 
France, Belgium, Galicia, Poland, the 
Balkans, cities and villages in ashes, the 
country devastated; countries larger than 
the whole of France put to fire and 
sword, millions of inhabitants led into 
captivity or driven from their homes; 
the whole population of Poland wander- 
ing on the highways, dying of cold and 
hunger; the massacres of Armenians by 
the Turks, the massacres of Belgians and 
Serbs by the Germans and Austrians, the 
massacres of Jews and Galicians by the 
Russians; every nation of Europe deci- 
mated, ruined! 


And even that is not the worst. For 
these dead, these millions of dead, are 
not the rank and file of each nation. As 
though war chose its victims, those it has 
killed and is killing every day are the 
best of us, are those who have led the 
way and risked themselves without cal- 
culation; the artisans and the élite, those 
who were the centre of life, initiative and 
hope in each city, each occupation. 


Must we consider the other phase of 
this waste? The entire sap and wealth 
of France is ebbing with the blood of the 
French. How many good workmen are 
already lost to their work? The labor of 
the past, the precious reserve of the 
country, is being destroyed by each hour 
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of war. At present France is spending 
about one hundred million francs a day, 
or about three billions a month; that is 
to say, in six weeks the expenditure ex- 
ceeds that of an entire year of peace. 
It can also be said that in fifty days 
France spends the amount of the in- 
demnity Germany imposed upon her in 
1871—five billions. Five billions every 
fifty days! 

Such is this war whose benefits have 
been sung to us. Let us note to begin 
with that it differs from all other wars. 
It is no longer a brilliant and rapid war 
in which, after several manoeuvres and 
brilliant victories, one of the adversaries 
has confessed himself vanquished; it is 
an incessant and obscure war, a war in 
the trenches, a war of inaction where 
each of the adversaries, clinging to the 
earth, devotes himself to defending it 
foot by foot, determined to fall on the 
spot rather than really draw back; and 
when they do withdraw it is to renew 
indefatigably the same superhuman 
effort a few paces further back. 

A heroic and implacable war such as 


this has no example in history. Yet our 
ideas lag behind, fixing themselves on 
events, and we persist in repeating the 
phrases of former times: “ Decisive ac- 
tion, crushing defeat, rout, victory,” when 
these words are visibly inappropriate. 
What is the reason for this sudden 


transformation? It is that up to the 
present the immense mass of citizens re- 
mained far from war and that the en- 
counter of several armies decided the 
outcome. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world entire nations have 
risen and been hurled at each other; 
more than twenty million men, young 
and old, are facing each other. 

Nations which for a year have given 
their daily consent to such a sacrifice 
all believe in the justice and the sacred- 
ness of their cause. And so from all 
sides one hears the same phrases: de- 
fense of the fatherland, liberation of the 
oppressed, conquest of a permanent 
peace. Whatever may be the crime of 
certain Governments, it is a painful but 
highly iniportant fact that everywhere 
the soldiers believe they are fighting for 
the very existence of their countries. 


That is what explains the fact that every 
army, even the most discredited, is fight- 
ing with unprecedented heroism, with 
such heroism that the staffs on all sides 
are obliged to render homage to the 
courage of their adversaries. It is will- 
ful blindness and lack of loyalty to deny 
that mutual esteem in which the brave 
of each camp hold one another. 

Such is this war, unique in history be- 
cause for the first time every country 
has given itself, heart and soul. In such 
a war, where entire peoples struggle for 
life, the massacres are going on in the 
same positions and always without re- 
sults. History offers no example of this 
almost perfect equality in the armies, of 
this expenditure of strength ending in 
powerlessness. Even in the Orient, where 
there have been and may still be great 
advances and retreats, the assailant has 
in vain imagined that he had gained a 
real victory. The capture of Warsaw, 
according to the Germans, was to be the 
beginning of the Russian downfall and 
was to mark the end of the war on that 
front. Instead, they have for many 
months marched beyond their promised 
land, and the fight is going on without 
any change. Tomorrow, a prey to the 
same mirage, enemies and allies are go- 
ing to penetrate toward the Orient. 
Imagination is for a time going to place 
the allurement of final victory at Con- 
stantinople. For sixteen months the goal 
has receded at the moment it seemed to 
be reached. The invaded people still re- 
fuse with increasing energy to admit 
themselves conquered. Perhaps men will 
end by understanding that a people can- 
not be mastered like an individual, and 
that no force on earth can triumph over 
a great nation resolved not to yield. 


Every nation can and should resist 
force indefinitely. No nation can hence- 
forth win by force. If we still under- 
stand victory to mean reducing the enemy 
to powerlessness, then in a war of all the 
nations we must say without hesitancy 
that victory, like defeat, has become im- 
possible. No nation can conquer, but 
neither can any nation be conquered. 
And if by victory we mean “ holding out,” 
we must say that after a year of war all 
the nations are victorious and all seem 
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invincible. Then instead of living in 
anguished waiting for the morrow, let all 
our people, freeing themselves of anxiety 
as of all vain ambition, understand that 
during the last year they have won 
an immense victory by that im- 
provised but unshakable resistance which 
will be the wonder of the future. 
On the other hand has not the hour come 
to recognize that this war, which resem- 
bles no other war, cannot end like former 
wars? Must we endure months more of 
agony in order to comprehend that this 
present war, both by the courage of the 
combatants and the perfection of the 
machinery, is destined to remain a war 
without results? 


It may seem hard to renounce the 
enthusiastic hope of the first months, 
and difficult to admit that superhuman 
sacrifices have only served to save the 
fatherland without transforming the 
future. But, has such a transformation 
ever been possible by means of war? 
Should we not turn elsewhere for this 
just hope? For a year people have re- 
peated everywhere and in all the fighting 
countries that the war is at least going 
to renew the face of the world, that it 
is going to liberate us suddenly from all 
oppression, all enemies, all war, but that 
in order to bear such fruit it must be 
pursued to the bitter end. Instead of 
obstinately repeating that obscure 
formula, should we not sincerely ask our- 
selves what inestimable good could re- 
sult for us from an indefinitely prolonged 
war? 

Will what we gain at the end be “ con- 
quests ”” ? No one in France has seri- 
ously thought of such a thing. Neither 
from the point of view of justice nor of 
utility could any one in this country dare 
openly to uphold such wild pretensions 
in the face of France and Europe. 

Is the crushing of Germany and Aus- 
tria what is intended as the outcome of 
this war? What does that mean? If it 
means the annihilation of 100,000,000 
human beings it is not even worth re- 
futing. 

Is it merely the political dismember- 
ment of the Central Powers? Then we 
should need to be told by what processes 
any one can expect to impose such changes 
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on a people, and, even supposing they 
were imposed, by what processes any one 
ean expect to force a serious acceptance 
of the new régime, when all history 
proves the impossibility of maintaining 
a Government established by force. 

Is it merely the exhaustion of the 
enemy that is desired? Do we want to 
reduce him to the last limits of poverty 
through a war of several years? But 
do we not then risk condemning our- 
selves to a like condition? And can we, 
moreover, foresee how far the resis- 
tance of a great modern nation whose 
existence is threatened can go? Facts 
all tend to prove that, in spite of daily 
expenses, the difficulty of getting pro- 
visions, and the daily loss of life, a great 
nation, determined to make any sacri- 
fices, can, by limiting its consumption 
and by calling new classes each year, 
dispose of practically inexhaustible re- 
serves. : 

The partisans of a war to the death 
have long since given up the idea of 
crushing the enemy. What they are 
promising us now is the liberation of all 
oppressed peoples and the establishment 
of permanent peace by means of this 
war. 

The liberation of oppressed nations? 
We are evidently forgetting that very 
diverse powers, Russia, for example, 
besides Prussia and Austria, share the 
honor of holding them under their 
sceptres. For a certain number of them 
it would seem as though a democratic 
transformation of Europe, of which they 
are a part, would be more to be desired 
than a sudden secession. For others, on 
the contrary, the only legitimate solution 
would be complete autonomy. But from 
whatever side we view the question, the 
claims of these different nations suggest 
problems so complex that they can be 
solved only in time of peace, and that 
only great congresses can handle them. 
Besides, it goes without saying that 
neither annexation nor transfer of terri- 
tory can rightly be sought contrary to 
the wishes of the population. 


Permanent peace? Do we sincerely be- 
lieve that we can win it and suddenly 
assure it by force of arms? Do we really 
believe that we can destroy the mili- 
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tarism of Prussia and other countries by 
means of war, as a village is destroyed? 
Do we flatter ourselves that we can bring 
about a reduction of armaments in Eu- 
rope one of these days by dint of can- 
nonading? Can we not see that future 
peace, whether lasting or uncertain, de- 
pends much less upon battles than upon 
the wisdom of Governments and the con- 
stant will and determination for reform 
of each nation? Do we not see that all 
real progress must come about within 
each nation, and through it, never from 
without? Do we not see that the ruinous 
forces of war have merely increased with 
the months, and will be as formidable in 
Europe as ever? 

There remains a last hypothesis—the 
war must be carried to the bitter end for 
economic reasons. We need to deprive 
the enemy of all power to compete with 
us. At any cost we need to ruin the 
commerce and industry of Germany, and 
not stop, this time, half way. 

But can we confound war and indus- 
try? In reality no military victory can 
assure the economic superiority of one 
country over another, for that superiority 


depends amost exclusively upon the ac- 
tivity and skill which the citizens of the 
two countries display in the exercise of 


their trades. Likewise, no military de- 
feat will prevent 100,000,000 ingenious 
and persevering men from working as in 
the past, from producing and selling 
their products cheaply, and from export- 
ing them. 

Is the idea of growing rich through 
war more acceptable? It is not a ques- 
tion of growing rich during the war. .We 
all know what each day costs. We are 
trying, on the contrary, to forget those 
streams of billions exhausted in a few 
weeks, by repeating to ourselves that 
Germany and Austria will some day bear 
the burden of these expenses. And so 
the idea of a formidable war indemnity 
imposed upon the enemy is one of the 
most popular of all the ends attributed to 
war. That is as true in Germany as 
here. We should, before all, then esti- 
mate the total expense, the burden of 
which we are to place on the enemy. Our 
share, counting the expenses and losses 
borne by France, Belgium, England, 
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Italy, Russia, and Serbia, in fifteen 
months of war, has already amounted to a 
sum not far from 100,000,000,000 francs. 
Even supposing a country could pay such 
a sum, it is evident that in order to force 
it to do so it would be necessary to have 
inflicted upon it a defeat such as a people 
has never known even through a Na- 
poleon or a Caesar. And after such a 
crushing defeat with its accompanying 
entrance into Berlin, it would be neces- 
sary to maintain this all powerfulness, 
and to continue this protectorship for 
the thirty, forty, or fifty years during 
which the payments would be made. To 
prolong the war for material gain, by 
refusing to resign ourselves to the losses 
already suffered, is to prepare the way 
for new losses. 

Such is this war—a war without any 
probable military issue, a war sterile for 
the future. At the beginning of this 
pamphlet we asked ourselves whether it 
was our duty to submit to it as to a na- 
tural ordeal, such as fate brings and takes 
away. In replying in the affirmative 
would we not be admitting our weakness 
and cowardice? War is made by men, 
they remain the masters of war. It will 
last as long as they wish. It would seem 
as though the noncombatants had only 
one peril to guard against: that of yield- 
ing before the hour. This is a real peril, 
but there is another—besides the crime 
of a premature peace there is that of a 
uselessly prolonged war. Is speaking of 
a war without results, then, the equiva- 
lent of speaking of a peace without con- 
ditions? Who does not see the differ- 
ence and even the contradiction of the 
two formulas? Though there seems to 
be no chance for the war to end in any 
decisive action, it is both a necessity and 
a sacred duty for a people like ours never 
to yield to the force of the enemy, never 
to accept unjust conditions which might 
be offered to us. Whatever happens, 
a peace which directly or indirectly 
jeopardizes the political and economic in- 
dependence of France and Belgium must 
be refused, for one people cannot be al- 
lowed to submit itself to the will of an- 
other people. 

We do not, as in a fit of criminal folly, 
ask our country to sue for peace. But 
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we do not believe that the hour for end- 
ing the war has been written in advance 
in the book of destiny. Peace will not 
come by itself. It must not be waited 
for as for a miracle; it must be prepared 
like a work of man which will be what 
the efforts of all make it. 

If all the nations are bent upon mas- 
sacre, it is because they are separated 
by a tragic misunderstanding. Each side 
is sure that the other wants to humiliate 
it, ruin it, wipe it out. What proof has 
it? Noisy and fanatical manifestations, 
rumors, legends, race tendencies or his- 
torical traditions. It is because these 
fears feed upon themselves that they 
grow constantly and endlessly. And yet, 
will not peace sooner or later assume the 
form of an understanding between the 
two powerful groups of nations which 
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how the States at war can ever treat if 
they make it a point of honor to declare 
themselves unwilling to treat. 

Does it not seem as though we women, 
who are distractedly seeking our real 
duty, had a.part to play at the present 
time? The combatants in spite of hard- 
ships, of which they alone know the full 
weight, deny themselves any words or 
thoughts which would distract them from 
the bloody work to which they are bound. 
They are fighting in silence. Yet at 
times, almost timidly, they turn to us. 
They ask us whether the war is progress- 
ing and whether peace is near. While 
they are watching over us, face to face 
with the enemy, they are hoping that we, 
too, are watching over them. Can we 
tell them that we take no interest in the 
future, that the war will end when it 


can? Would not their ardor be greater 
if they were sure that we would not leave 
them at their heroic mission one hour 
more than is necessary? 


cannot dream of such a thing as sup- 
pressing each other? Does it not pre- 
suppose some understanding preceded 
by some truce? It is difficult to conceive 


753 French Communes Devastated 


A total of 753 communes or townships have been partially or totally 
destroyed through military operations in France since the beginning of the war, 
according to statistics gathered by the Ministry of the Interior and published 
July 1. These communes are distributed over eleven of the departments of 
France, including those in Ardennes still occupied wholly by the Germans, who 
are in possession of 2,554 towns of the total of 36,247 in all France, or 7 per 
cent. 

Houses to the number of 16,669 have been destroyed and 29,594 partially 
destroyed in these communes. In 148 communes the proportion of houses de- 
stroyed exceeds 50 per cent., while it is 80 per cent. in 74 towns and less than 
50 per cent. in the remainder. « 


Public buildings destroyed in 428 communes were 331 churchs, 379 schools, 
221 town halls, 300 other public buildings of various sorts, and 60 bridges. Of 
these buildings 56 had been classed as historic monuments, including the Town 
Hall of Arras and the cathedral and Town Hall of Rheims. Three hundred and 
thirty factories which supported 57,000 persons were destroyed. 





The German War Profit Tax 


[A SEMI-OFFICIAL EXPLANATION OF THE PRESENT LAW] 


By Dr. Paul Marcuse 


ERMANY passed a law on Dec. 

24, 1915, which is usually called 

the war profit tax law, and 

which the press of other coun- 

tries declares to be almost equal to con- 

fiscation. Of course, every war requires 

an increase of taxation, and even a vic- 

torious nation cannot expect to unload 

all losses and burdens caused by the war 

on the enemy. Besides this, the law does 

not impose any new taxes, but is 

preparative and only a logical contin- 

uance of a taxation started by Germany 
some years ago. 

The war tax law of 1913 (Wehr- 
beitragsgesetz) was a tax imposed once 
on the income and the property of all 
individuals and on the surplus accumu- 
lated by all corporations. Individuals 
only (excluding corporations) were fur- 
ther subjected to a tax collected every 
three years on their increase of property 
(Besitzsteuergesetz.) Thus corporations 
were only slightly affected by these 
taxes, although it may be admitted that 
a taxation of both corporations and their 
shareholders would have been a double 
taxation of the income gained by cor- 
porations. 

The tax imposed on the increase of 
property of individuals will be due for 
the first time in April, 1917; so that at 
this time mainly the increase of property 
gained by individuals during the war 
would be subject to taxation. 

Not to tax the profits gained by the 
large corporations would have been not 
only unfair, but would have meant that 
stockholders having spent this increase 
would be exempt from taxation while 
only economizing individuals would suffer 
a penalty by paying the tax alone. 
Therefore the war tax law undertakes to 
tax the profits of corporations gained in 
excess of their average profits in time of 
peace. 

How high the tax will be is still unde- 
cided and will greatly depend on the need 


of funds; that the tax naturally will be 
higher than the taxes levied heretofore 
goes without saying. 

So it seemed necessary to prevent cor- 
porations from dividing their rich divi- 
dends between their stockholders at the 
present time and leaving low bank ac- 
counts after the end of the war. The law 
therefore proposes to exclude from divid- 
ing as dividend 50 per cent. of such ex- 
cess profits. 

The details of the law are as follows: 


1. Subject to the law are all stock corpora- 
tions (Actiengesellschaften, Commanditgsell- 
schaften auf Actien) with limited liabilities 
(G. m. b. H.) building and loan associations 
(Genossenschaften), mining corporations. 

2. Excess profit is the profit of three con- 
secutive business years, the first of which 
includes August, 1914, over and above the 
average peace profit. Average peace profit 
in the sense of the law is the average of three 
of the five preceding business years, leaving 
out the best and the poorest year. For in- 
stance, corporations whose business year is 
the calendar year will have to compare the 
profits of 1914-1917 with the average profits 
of the years 1909-1913. In the case of cor- 
porations organized less than eight years ago 
the average peace profit is estimated at 5 
per cent. of their capital. 

3. Profit in the sense of the law is the 
profit as shown by the balance, subject, how- 
ever, to the following: Business men and 
corporations always thought it good policy 
to protect themselves against any drawbacks 
by creating strong reserves in their assets, 
which therefore contain real profits. These 
reserves, which are in fact undivided profits, 
have always been treated by our tax laws as. 
profits and were subject to the income tax. 
The new law also considers such undivided 
profits as profits which are to be added to 
the profit shown in the balance sheet. 

4. Fifty per cent. of such excess profits is 
to be held as a special reserve (Sonderre- 
serve), and is to be invested in domestic 
bonds. This reserve is indivisible and may 
not be touched by the corporations, not even 
to be used for paying debts. In case of a 
corporation already having declared its 
profits for 1914, any sum voluntarily placed 
on a surplus account has to be transferred 
as a special reserve and invested accordingly, 
while corporations without such voluntary 
reserve will be required to hold in reserve an 
amount equal to the excess profit of two 
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years. In case of decrease in| gain during 
the two and three years the sjyjecial reserve 
may be reduced proportionately. 

5. Branches of foreign corporatiions are sub- 
ject to the law only as far as their profits 
derived from their German branch exceed 
their average peace profits. Excess profits 


New Austrian 


EAVY new income taxes have been 
imposed in Austria as a result of 
the war. They apply both to do- 

mestic and foreign corporations and to 
private individuals. 

Domestic corporations will pay 10 per 
cent. tax on that part of their increased 
income that does not exceed 5 per cent. 
of the invested capital, 15 per cent. for 
increased income in excess of 5 per cent. 
but not over 10 per cent. of invested cap- 
ital, and 5 per cent. more for each 5 per 
cent. of invested capital until the tax 
reaches 35 per cent. 


Foreign corporations pay on their in- 
creased income as follows: $40,600, 20 
per cent.; $40,600 to $81,200, 25 per 
cent.; $81,200 to $142,100, 30 per cent.; 
$142,100 to $203,000, 35 per cent., and 
above $203,000, 40 per cent. 


No war tax is imposed should the in- 
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and average peace profits in this sense are 
identical with the profit on which a State 
income tax levies the taxes. 

6. The balance sheet must be filed with the 
State Government; in Prussia most likely 
with the tax board (Einkommensteuer- 
Veranlagungs-Kommission). 


Income Taxes 


creased income not be in excess of $2,300 
per year. This applies to domestic as 
well as foreign businesses. 

Personal incomes increased in 1914, 
1915, and 1916 over the previous five 
years’ average are to pay the new war 
tax as follows: 

For an increase of $2,030, or part 
thereof, (exceeding $609,) 5 per cent.; 
for each addititonal increase of $2,030, or 
part thereof, 10 per cent.; for each addi- 
tional increase of $4,060, or part thereof, 
15 per cent.; for each additional increase 
of $4,060, or part thereof, 20 per cent.; 
for each additional increase of $4,060, or 
part thereof, 25 per cent.; for each addi- 
tional increase of $4,060, or part thereof, 
30 per cent.; for each additional increase 
of $40,600, or part thereof, 35 per cent.; 
for each additional increase of $40,600, or 
part thereof, 40 per cent.; for the amount 
of increase above $101,500, 45 per cent. 


On the Rocks a Fourth Time 


Professor Collins of Christiania University writes in the Tidens Tegn: 


Four times in the course of four centuries has a single European State 
been so powerful and so ambitious that it has sought to win the overlordship 
of Europe, and thereby of the world: The Spain of Philip II., the France of 
Louis XIV., the France of Napoleon I., and now, at last, Germany. Four times 
have less powerful military States formed a great coalition to avert a new 
Roman Empire, built upon conquest. 

The dream of universal monarchy, inherited from the Romans, has three 
times suffered shipwreck, and is presumably on the point of running on the 
rocks a fourth time. And this time may not improbably prove to be the last. 
In that case it is a new era of which we are witnessing the unspeakable birth- 

angs. 

r England has in every case acted in its own well-considered interest, but 
at the same time, whether purposely or not, in the interest of the whole 
European family. To the advantage of all, no less than to their own, the British 
have kept the way open toward a far higher form of world State than any 
universal monarchy. 





The Allies’ Economic Conference 
Plans for “ War After War” 


NE of the chief events growing out 
of the war has been the Economic 
Conference of the Entente Allies, 
which sat in Paris on the four 

days June 14 to 17, 1916. Eight Govern- 
ments were represented—France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Por- 
tugal, Russia, and Serbia. The confer- 
ence had a twofold object: First, to 
consider the tightening of the blockade of 
the Central Powers and carrying as far 
as possible the present scheme of eco- 
nomic strangulation; second, to lay the 
foundations of an economic union which 
will foil German plans of commercial 
penetration after the war. The decisions 
reached by the conference are not bind- 
ing upon the different countries, but 
form the basis on which each country is 
now expected to frame legislation, nego- 
tiate commercial treaties, and generally 
mold its economic policy. 

The great difficulty which lies in the 
way of the realization of the aims of the 
conference is the British policy of free 
trade. As was explained in a special 
article, “Is England Going to Abandon 
Free Trade?” published in CURRENT 
History, April, 1916, the high tariff 
advocates have revived their agitation 
and are demanding immediate considera- 
tion of a new tariff policy. In the choice 
of delegates to the conference they scored 
a point. Mr. Runciman, President of the 
Board of Trade and a very strong free 
trader, was unable to go to Paris, and 
his place was taken by the Marquess of 
Crewe, whose free-trade views are less 
pronounced, while the delegation included 
Bonar Law, the Colonial Secretary and 
leader of the higher tariff party, and 
William Morris Hughes, the Prime Min- 
ister of Australia. Mr. Hughes, indeed, 
was the most conspicuous figure at the 
conference. Not only did he come from 
a far distant country as the representa- 
tive of a workingmen’s Government, but 
during his visit to the Old World he 
carried on a vigorous and unexpected 


campaign in favor of an economic 


counteroffensive against Germany, thus 
becoming for the time being the leader 
of one side in the great controversy 
between the rival schools of English 
fiscal policy. 


ADDRESS BY BRIAND 


The conference sat in private, but, in 
addition to the resolutions printed at the 
end of this article, a good deal of light 
has been thrown on the ideas of the 
Allies by speeches and statements by 
leading statesmen. For example, Aristide 
Briand, the French Prime Minister, when 
welcoming the delegates on the first day 
of the conference, delivered an address 
in the course of which he said: 


To conquer is not enough. In addition 
to a military union which will assure our 
military success, and to a diplomatic union 
which will be formed for future reciprocal 
penetration and pooling of common inter- 
ests, we have an economic union, which will 
guarantee, through fruitful harmony, the 
intensive development of our material re- 
sources, the exchange of allied products, and 
their distribution throughout the world’s 
markets. * * # 

The war has shown us the extent of eco- 
nomic slavery to which we were to be made 
subject. We must realize that the danger 
was great and that our adversaries were on 
the eve of success. Then came the war. 
The war, with its immense sacrifices which 
it demands, will not have been in vain if 
it brings about an economic liberation of 
the world and restores sane commercial 
methods. We are all determined to shake 
off the yoke which was being forced upon 
us and to resume our commercial inde- 
pendence in order freely to join it to that of 
our allies. * * * If it is proved that old 
mistakes nearly enabled our enemies to ex- 
ert an iirremediable tyranny over the 
world’s productive forces you will resolutely 
abandon them, and tread new paths. * * * 

But your gaze will also be turned to the 
grave duties which will be placed upon the 
allied Governments when the time comes 
to proceed with the commercial, industrial, 
and maritime restoration of our various 
countries. Several of these countries have 
gone through a period of enemy occupation 
which has respected neither natural re- 
sources nor accumulated stocks nor factory 
equipment. The great work of restoration 
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which demands the effort of all the Allies 
will without doubt call for special meas- 
ures of recuperation at the expense of, the 
vanquishéd foe, measures of @.fense and 
protection during the period of making good 
the damage done, also measures of col- 
laboration for the mutual utilization of the 
natural resources of the Allies. 

Finally, there will open up a future which 
we can regard with justified confidence, a 
future for which a permanent system of our 
economic relations must be prepared. Thus, 
after having organized the necessary de- 
fense against a common danger, we must 
consider the conditions of the practical util- 
ization of our internal economic alliance. 


MARKS A NEW ERA 


Baron de Broqueville, the Belgian 
Premier and War Minister, speaking at 
the conclusion of the conference, declared 
that its aim had _ been absolutely 
achieved. “The close co-operation, of 
which we have formulated the basis,” he 
added, ‘“‘ marks in the material domain, 
as in the moral, the opening of a new 
era. Some have tried to force the ad- 
mission that we have been preparing for 
peace with a war grouping. For de- 
fense—yes; for war—no. What is being 
organized today is a protective union 


against war. To France, who conceived 
the first idea of this conference, we pay 
the full tribute of our admiration.” 


The document containing the resolu- 
tions was signed by the principal repre- 
sentatives of the allied nations in the 
following order: 

FRANCE 


M. Clémentel, President of the conference, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

M.. Gaston Doumergue, Minister of the 
Colonies. 

M. Sembat, Minister of Public Works. 

M. A. Métin, Minister of Labor and Social 
Insurance. 

M. J. Thierry, Under Secretary for War. 

M. L. Nail, Under Secretary for Marine. 


BELGIUM 


Count de Broqueville, Premier and War 
Minister. 
Baron Beyens, Foreign Minister. 
M. Van de Vyvére, Finance Minister. 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, Minister of State. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Marquess of Crewe, Lord President of the 
Council. 

Mr. A. Bonar Law, Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia. 

Sir George Foster, Minister of Commerce 
of Canada. 





ITALY 


Signor Tittoni, Ambassador to France. 
Signor Daneo, Finance Minister. ° 


JAPAN 
Baron Sakatani, formerly Finance Minister. 
PORTUGAL 


cs 
Senhor Affonso Costa, Finance Minister. 
Senhor Augusto Soarés, Foreign Minister. 


RUSSIA 
M. Pokrowski, Controller of the Empire. 
M. Prilejaieff, Secretary to the Imperial 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
SERBIA 
M. Marinkovitch, Minister of Commerce. 


CLEMENTEL’S ANALYSIS 


When the text of the resolutions was 
made public, M. Clémentel issued an im- 
portant statement, in the course of which 
he said: 


The measures unanimously adopted by the 
conference of the allied Governments mean 
much more than just the desire for economic 
expansion. We are going to conduct this 
economic struggle in French fashion by or- 
ganizing the labor of the peoples according 
to their genius, not, in German fashion, te 
enslave them. Our enemies are continuing 
to forge weapons of oppression. The dye 
trust has just grouped with the Badische 
anilin factories worth more than $200,000,- 
000. Their avowed object is to maintain 
after the war the supremacy thanks to 
which Germany was furnishing 87 per cent. 
of the world’s consumption of dyestuffs. 

Dumping is the favorite German weapon. 
But that is not all, for now the German ef- 
fort is commencing to get control of primary 
products, especially certain metals. Against 
all these measures the Paris conference has 
made its plans. The economic superiority of 
the Allies is obvious. To assure it there has 
not been for one moment any question of 
adopting a uniform customs policy. Each 
ally remains absolutely independent. Each 
product will be the subject of separate nego- 
tiation between the States interested in it. 
Such combinations will be infinitely varied. 

Another principle of the allied Govern- 
ments in this war of legitimate economic de- 
fense is to attack no one. The neutral coun- 
tries have nothing to fear. We are at work 
to set them free. ; 

The manner in which the Central Empires 
have conducted the war has been shown by 
immense economic destruction. Not only 
have they systematically destroyed all the 
factories which were within range of their 
shells, but, further, in the invaded regions 
which they are administering, their work 
has been the work of destruction. The 
plants which produced the necessities of war 
have had to work at high tension to supply 
Germany’s needs. Those which manufact- 
ured commodities which could compete with 
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German industry have been completely 
plundered. Not only have the raw materials 
been taken away, but the machines have 
been dismantled and sent to Germany. In 
other factories nothing remains of the 
means of transmitting power, while the 
copper has been in great, part taken away. 
Finally, the raw material in stock has 
found its way into Germany. 

The Central Empires will have to 
back what they have taken. 

Every one knows how the eleventh article 
of the Treaty of Frankfurt (of 1871, by 
which Germany and France agreed to main- 
tain in perpetuity the principle of most- 
favored-nation treatment as the basis of 
their commercial relations) has been in the 
hands of the Germans a powerful economic 
weapon. That clause cannot be reaffirmed. 
Again, the free handling of raw materials 
is an essential factor in the economic power 
of a nation. The Allies are today deter- 
mined no more to leave these essentials to 
others, 

The Allies have undertaken to submit, dur- 
ing a period which will be decided by them, 
merchandise of enemy origin to prohibitory 
or other special regulations which will enab'e 
them to oppose efficaciously every attempt at 
dumping. This understanding is all the more 
necessary now that Germany has built up in 
her territories considerable stocks of goods 
which have largely been made of material 
from the invaded regions, 

The Allies will make arrangements to 
draw upon one another for everything which 
is required for their industries. They will 
thus considerably reduce the purchases they 
formerly made in the enemy countries. To 
take advantage of their natural resources 
they will help one another as much as pos- 
sible in regard to finance, scientific and 
technical research, and improvements in 
transportation. 

These plans taken in their entirety consti- 
tute a complete program of economic action, 
the realization of which the Allies are going 
to undertake without delay. 


POLICY DEFINED BY HUGHES 


Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, speaking at the meeting of the 
British Empire Producers’ Association 
in London on June 21, was very out- 
spoken as to the forces which are said to 
be opposed to a policy of economic war- 
fare against Germany. These were some 
of his chief points: 

There are still people in Britain today who, 
for one reason or another, stand more or 
less openly for a reversion after the war to 
things as they were before the war. They 
want to renew what they euphemistically 
term “our friendly relations with Ger- 
many ” after the war. Many of these men 
are agents of Germany, now during the war 
they are caretakers of Germany’s interests 


give 
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in Britain. Naturaily, the German economic 
domination of the world would have been 
impossible had her organigation not included 
many of the influential citizens of the coun- 
try upon whose vitals she was feeding, who 
acted, though in many cases they did not 
perhaps realize the fact, as the instruments, 
the tools of Germany. 


They view with the utmost apprehension 
the suggestion that Britain should organize 
her industries and thus slam the door upon 
their hopes. Of course, they are very care- 
ful to cloak their real motives under a cloud 
of high-sounding words. I do not for a mo- 
ment include all those who oppose the com- 
ing change—for it is coming—among those 
persons. Many are slaves to mere doctrine; 
othe-s are the dupes of designing and inter- 
ested persons. We have to deal with all 
these, but the only opposition we need fear 
is that whose roots are imbedded in Ger- 
man gold. We have not only to fight the 
Germans in Germany, but the agents of Ger- 
many in Britain. 

How and where are we to begin? I think 
at the resolutions of the Paris Conference. 
Their adoption by the allied powers will ef- 
fect little short of an economic revolution. 
I believe that through them we can strike 
a blow right at the heart of Germany. IL 
believe that, rightly used, they are a great 
charter guaranteeing us and the allied na- 
tions, and, indeed, the civilized world, eco- 
nomic independence. It would be intolerable 
if, after we had sacrificed millions of lives 
and thousands of millions of treasure in 
order to prevent Germany imposing her po- 
litical will upon us, we should slip back into 
her economic maw. 

You know that the Central Powers have 
recently entered into a very close economic 
alliance, and Germany is using all its genius 
for organization to make it effective. At 
the close of the war we shall have to face 
not only the Germany of 70,000,000 that we 
knew, and whose power we felt, but the 
united forces of the Central Empires, with 
a population of 120,000,000. Then the neutral 
nations, growing rich while we grow daily 
poorer, are making great preparations to 
capture the world’s markets and oust us 
from our position. 

The material basis of every industry is its 
raw material. Without this industry is help- + 
less. The Paris Conference sets out the po- 
sition in one of its resolutions. Common- 
sense and our own bitter experiences have 
made us realize how vital to national safety 
and welfare the raw materials of our basic 
industries are. We have seen what the con- 
trol of dyes, tungsten, spelter, and other 
metals by Germany means to this nation. It 
is profoundly true that if one great power 
controlled practically all the supplies of such 
things as copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, petrol, 
rubber, aid cotton, all the world would be 
suppliant at its feet. We do not want to con- 
trol the world’s supplies of raw materials, 
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but we must control enough for our own 
national and economic purposes. 

Let us realize that Germany is a great 
nation, that she will never yield until she is 
decisively beaten on the field of battle, that 
as she realizes that with defeat her cher- 
ished dreams of world empire must be for 
ever shattered and in their place come a 
horrid reality of economic chaos, of revolu- 
tion, in which dynasties shall topple to their 
fall, she will fight to the end on the field 
of battle and on that of trade with all the 
tremendous power springing from perfect 
national organization. Nothing short of a 
resolution as determined as her own, an or- 
ganization as complete as hers, will enable 
us to conquer on both fields, 


Before his departure for Australia, by 
way of South Africa, Mr. Hughes com- 
pleted with the British Government a 
plan for marketing the manufactures of 
Australia in Great Britain instead of as 
before the war in Germany and other 
countries. Mr. Hughes also conferred 
with representatives of South Africa, the 
West Indies, and India on the subject of 
the sugar industry with regard to the 
control of that industry after the war. 


AMERICAN TRADE INVOLVED 


The proceedings of the Allies’ Eco- 
nomic Conference have roused a good 
deal of curiosity, and in some cases 
anxiety, as to the effect of the proposals 
upon the commerce of neutral countries. 
The matter was brought up in the United 
States Senate on June 29 by Senator 
Stone of Missouri, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. On his mo- 
tion a resolution was adopted calling on 
President Wilson to acquaint the Sen- 
ate, if possible, with the meaning and 
the extent of the decisions of the Paris 
Conference. 

Senator Stone intimated that he feared 
the treaty or agreement entered into by 
the Allies might prove harmful com- 
mercially to the United States unless 
provisions were made in revenue or tar- 
iff legislation then pending in the House 
to safeguard American interests. While 
on its face the Paris undertaking bound 
the allied powers only to present a united 
commercial front to the Central Powers, 
there was a suspicion that the trade boy- 
cott might extend to neutrals after the 
war. 

“The situation,” said Senator Stone, 
“presents considerations that are pos- 
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sibly of great interest to the United 
States, and it seems to me that when the 
Committee on Finance comes to consider 
revenue legislation it should be informed, 
as far as possible, as to the exact char- 
acter of that conference, and of the 
treaty said to have been entered into.” 


Senator Stone laid stress particularly 
on a statement issued by the British 
Board of Trade, which among other 
things said that “the Allies declare their 
common determination to insure the re- 
establishment of countries suffering 
from acts of destruction, spoliation, and 
unjust requisition, and decide to join in 
devising means to secure the restoration 
of those countries by giving them a prior 
claim on raw materials, industrial and 
agricultural plans and stock, and mer- 
cantile fleets, or by assisting them 
in re-equipping themselves in these 
respects.” 

This statement further declared that 
“the Allies are to conserve all their 
natural resources during the period of 
reconstruction after the war for common 
use,” and that “in order to defend their 
commerce against economic aggression 
resulting from dumping or other modes 
of unfair competition the Allies decided 
to fix by agreement a period during 
which the commerce of the enemy 
powers will be submitted to special treat- 
ment, and goods originating in their 
countries will be subjected to prohibition 
or to a special régime of an effective 
character.” 


A step toward making the United 
States independent of other countries for 
dyes was announced when the Democrats 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
brought into the House of Representa- 
tives on July 1 the Revenue bill, which is 
intended to raise $210,000,000 additional 
revenue. It is proposed that there should 
be protective duties for a limited period 
on the importation of dyestuffs for the 
purpose of encouraging the American 
manufacture of dyes to relieve the ex- 
isting shortage. Another section of the 
bill provides against dumping. 


TO DEFEND OUR TRADE 


A further step toward formulating a 
definite American policy of defense 
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against European trade-war measures 
was taken by the United States Senate in 
the debate of July 10. Senator Stone, 
(Democrat,) Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, outlined the situa- 
tion and was supported by Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, (Republican,) who de- 
manded that the State Department be 
asked to get all possible information in 
regard to what the Central Powers, as 
well as the Allies, intend to do to protect 
themselves commercially after the war. 


After submitting to the Senate a re- 
port of the recent economic conference of 
the Allies at Paris, Mr. Stone called at- 
tention to what would happen if Ger- 
many should be the victor. He pointed 
out that the formation of a customs union 
between Austria-Hungary and Germany 
would include 120,000,000 people and 
probably draw within its influence Switz- 
erland, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Finland in a vast zollverein of 
Central Europe. On the other hand, the 
Entente allies, he said, had already given 
us a fairly definite suggestion of their 
policy, and it was impossible to escape the 
belief that they had in mind a co-opera- 
tive plan to accomplish economic results 
which would not be in accord with the 
interests of the United States. He de- 
clared: 


The chief mutual purpose of the allied na- 
tions is to wage a commercial war against 
Germany after Germany has been defeated. 
There has been no attempt to disguise their 
purpose. But I am impressed with the appre- 
hension that there is a purpose of a larger 
reach. There is talk of an international un- 
derstanding among the allied powers that 
they will work with each other and for them- 
selves as against not only Germany but the 
rest of the world. The underlying purpose 
is to aid each other in recouping and rehabil- 
itating themselves. There is a_ tendency 
toward a vast and exclusive industrial union. 


In support of this Senator Stone quot- 
ed from the speech recently delivered by 
William Morris Hughes, the Australian 
Premier, in the British Parliament, in 
which the purpose was declared to hold 
the sea-carrying trade and control the 


markets of the world. He suggested 
that Great Britain would undertake 
through a commercial unien to control 
the world’s supply of copper, lead, zine, 
tungsten, petrol, rubber, and cotton, so 
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that “all the world would be suppliant 
at its feet.” Senator Stone continued: 


Perhaps it would be only natural for these 
nations, victorious in war, to turn a cold, icy 
face to America and all the rest of the 
world—crush Germany industrially as well as 
physically—and join in a common effort to 
rebuild their shattered fortunes by concerted 
action without deference to other nations. 
That policy would be short-sighted, resulting 
in retaliatory measures, and wounded na- 
tions would suffer most if they entered upon 
a struggle with the neutral nations who 
might be most helpful to them in a time of 
such dire stress. But their views and ours 
may not be in accord. 


OUR STRONGEST WEAPON 


Senator Lodge followed Senator Stone 
by urging the passage of a resolution 
calling for full information regarding 
the trade-war measures now on foot 
among both groups of European bellig- 
erents. To have all possible informa- 
tion, he said, was the first and obvious 
step toward self-defense. He continued: 


At this time the economic situation must be 
largely a matter of pure speculation. All we 
know is that the greatest war which has ever 
afflicted mankind has been raging for two 
years in Europe and that, whatever its phy- 
sical and political results may be, such a 
convulsion cannot but bring in its train, when 
peace comes, enormous economic changes. 
What the powers will do when peace comes, 
whether defeated or victorious, no man may 
say; but we may be perfectly certain they 
will devote every effort to restoring normal 
conditions and bringing back as rapidly as 
possible sound economic conditions in their 
respective countries. That they will attempt 
legislation or agreements for that purpose is 
not an unreasonable inferenee. 

What concerns us in the United States, and 
alone concerns us, is to be as ‘vell prepared 
as we can be for the future, which neces- 
sarily cannot be known, but about which we 
can only guess. We know that the results 
will be of the most far-reaching character. 

The only wise course for us is to be pre- 
pared for any contingency. There are two 
forms of preparation—the physical and the 
economic. We ought to make every possible 
preparation for our own defense by sea and 
by land. I believe we are about to make 
suitable preparation by sea. I wish I could 
say the same as to our preparation by land, 
We must have such defense as will secure 
our own peace and satisfy the world that we 
are not to be attacked either on our Pacific 
or Atlantic Coast by anybody. 

We know that the temporary prosperity, 
so called, due to the vast expenditure of for- 
eign money in this country during the last 
two years, is wholly artificial and unreal. It 
cannot last. Purchases for foreign account 
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are said to be declining already, because the 
Allies are now largely supplying their own 
needs. Those vast expenditures will cease 
absolutely on the coming of peace, and we 
shall find ourselves in a world where the 
purchasing power of the nations who have 
hitherto bought of us in normal times will be 
immensely diminished. We shall also find 
ourselves in a world where capital has been 
destroyed in unheard-of amounts, industry 
paralyzed, and all the stricken countries 
working in desperation to restore their indus- 
trial fortune. 

We shall be required to meet also what is 
generally referred to as industrial organiza- 
tion. If we are to meet some of the inter- 
national combinations likely to occur, some 
of the tariffs likely to be imposed, we must 
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remember the weapon in our hands is the 
fact that we have the best market in the 
world for import and export, and if we hold 
that weapon with a strong hand the nations 
of the world will think twice before they 
throw that market away or attempt to de- 
stroy exports essential to their being. 

They will try to close the gates of trade 
and commerce upon us in many directions. 
In order to organize our industries to make 
them a bulwark against the economic strug- 
gles we may have to face, the first thing is 
not to cripple but to encourage them. We 
must put them in condition to stand behind 
the people and the Government, to meet any 
tests, and make the world understand we 
cannot be invaded either physically or eco- 
nomically with impunity. 


Text of Economic Program Adopted by Allies 


HE important economic conference 
of the Entente allies, held in Paris, 
June 14-17, formulated an elaborate 

plan of trade warfare against the Cen- 
tral Powers, both for the tightening of 
the present war blockade and for the 
curtailing of Genman commercial activ- 
ities in the years succeeding the restora- 
tion of peace. The text of the resolu- 
tions adopted, as transmitted by Ambas- 
sador Sharp to Secretary Lansing, is 
given below in full: 
A—Measures for duration of the war. 


1. Unification of laws and regulations pro- 
hibiting trading with the enemy as follows: 

The Allies will forbid their nationals and 
all persons residing in their territory all com- 
merce with: 

Inhabitants of enemy countries of whatever 
nationality. 

Enemy subjects wherever resident. 

Individuals, commercial houses, and com- 
panies whose business is controlled entirely or 
in part by enemy subjects or which are sub- 
ject to enemy influences, and who will be 
listed. 

They will prohibit the entry into their terri- 
tory of all merchandise originating in or 
coming from an enemy country. 

Endeavor will be made to establish a system 
for canceling contracts entered into with 
enemy subjects and detrimental to national 
interests. 

2. Commercial houses owned or exploited 
by enemy subjects on territory of the Allies 
will be placed under sequestration or control. 
Measures will be taken to liquidate certain 
of these houses as well as their merchandise, 
the sums thus realized remaining under se- 
questration or control. 


3. Besides the prohibitions of exportation 


rendered necessary by the internal condition 
of each ally they will complete not only in 
their territory, but also in their dominions, 
protectorates, and colonies, the measures al- 
ready taken against provisioning the enemy. 

By unifying lists of contraband of war and 
prohibitions of export, and especially in pro- 
hibiting the exportation of all 
declared as absolute or 
band of war. 


By subordinating the granting of authoriza- 
tion for export to neutral countries whenever 
Such exportation might be effected to enemy 
territory either by creating a _ controlling 
board in these countries through mutual 
agreement of the Allies or by special guaran- 
tees, such as limiting the quantity exported, 
Consul control, &ce. 


merchandise 
conditional contra- 


B—tTransitory measures for. the 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and 
time period of reconstruction of the 
countries. 


com- 
mari- 
allied 


1. Proclaiming their solidarity for the res- 
toration of the countries, victims of desmeac- 
tion, spoliation, and abusive requisition, de- 
cide to investigate in common the means of 
restoring to such countries as a special priv- 
ilege or of aiding them to renew their raw 
material, industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery, live stock, and merchant marine. 


2. Noting that the war has terminated all 
the treaties of commerce which united them 
with the enemy powers, and considering that 
ic is essential that during the period of eco- 
nomic reconstruction which will follow the 
cessation of hostilities the liberty of none of 
the Allies shall be hampered by the possible 
pretension on the part of the enemy powers 
of a claim to the most favored nation treat- 
ment, the Allies agree that the benefit of this 
treatment shall not be accorded to such pow- 
ers during a number of years which shall be 
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decided by means of a mutual understanding 
between the Allies. 

The Allies mutually agree for a number of 
years, and in the greatest measure possible, 
to provide compensating outlets in such cases 
where disadvantageous consequences may re- 
sult for the commerce by the application of 
the agreement mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

3. The Allies declare themselves united in 
preserving for the allied countries in prefer- 
ence to all others their natural resources 
during the period of commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, and maritime reconstruction, 
and to this end they agree to establish special 
arrangements which will facilitate an ex- 
change of resources. 

4. In order to protect their commerce, in- 
dustries, agriculture, and navigation against 
an economic depression resulting from dump- 
ing, or against any other unfair method of 
competition, the Allies decide to come to an 
agreement to fix a period of time during 
which the commerce of the enemy powers 
shall be subjected either to prohibition or to 
a special system which shall be efficacious. 
The Allies shall reach an understanding by 
diplomatic channels regarding the special 
regulations to be imposed during the period 
above mentioned upon ships of the enemy 
powers. 

5. The Allies shall seek measures to be 
taken in common or separately to prevent the 
exercise in their territories by enemy subjects 
of certain industries or professions of in- 
terest to the national defense or economic in- 
dependence. 

C—Permanent measures of mutual aid and 
collaboration between the Allies. 

The Allies are resolved to take without de- 
lay the necessary measures to rid themselves 
of dependence on enemy countries as regards 
raw material and manufactured articles 
which are essential to the normal develop- 
ment of their economic activity. 

These measures should tend to assure the 
independence of the Allies not only regarding 
those matters concerning the sources of sup- 
ply, but also those touching the financial, 
commercial, and maritime organization. 

In order to carry out their resolution the 
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Allies will adopt such means as seem to them 
most appropriate according to the nature of 
the merchandise and following the principles 
which govern the economic policies. 

Especially they may have recourse to sub- 
sidized enterprises under the direction or con- 
trol of the Governments themselves, or to pay- 
ment to encourage scientific and technical re- 
searches, the development of industries, and 
natural resources, or to customs tariffs, or to 
temporary or permanent prohibitions, or even 
to a combination of these various means. 

Whatever means may be adopted, the end 
sought by the Allies is to increase in large 
measure the production of the whole of their 
territory, so that they may maintain and de- 
velop their economic situation, and independ- 
ence with respect to the enemy. 

So as to permit a reciprocal sale of their 
products, the Allies engage to take measures 
destined to facilitate exchange thereof as 
much by the establishment of direct and rapid 
services of transportation by land and sea 
at reduced rates as by the development and 
amelioration of postal, telegraph, and other 
communications. 

The Allies agree to bring together technical 
delegates to prepare measures suitable to 
unify as much as possible their laws concern- 
ing patents, marks, or origins, and trade- 
marks. 

The Allies will adopt in regard to the in- 
ventions, trademarks, literary and artistic 
works created during the war in an enemy 
country a system as uniform as possible and 
applicable after the cessation of hostilities. 
This system shall be elaborated by the tech- 
nical delegates of the Allies. 

D—The representatives of the allied Govern- 
ments, realizing that, for their common de- 
fense against the enemy have resolved to 
adopt a similar economic policy under condi- 
tions determined by resolutions taken, and, 
recognizing that the efficiency of this policy 
depends absolutely upon the immediate put- 
ting into effect of these resolutions, agree to 
recommend their respective Governments to 
take without delay all suitable measures for 
enabling this policy to produce immediately 
its full and entire effect, and to communicate 
to each other the decisions reached for the 
attainment of this purpose. 


The Trade War Against Germany 
By Philipp Heineken 


General Director North German Lloyd Company 


HAT they hate us, all our big and 
little enemies in the northwest, the 
west, the south, and the east, and 
that they have sworn to bring about 
our economic and political ruin, is 


known to us; we already have an 
almost compassionate smile for this hate 
and this impotent desperation, especial- 
ly as we see the military hopes and plans 
of our enemies go to pieces against the 
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iron shield of our army and navy. But 
that this hate is able to cause such a 
dreadful confusion in the heads of the 
political economists of these countries 
and make them forget all the laws of 
economic logic, as is shown in this 
preaching of a trade war against us, is 
one of the most difficult riddles of this 
great time. 


The remarkable part of all this is not 
that the future: trade war is to be car- 
ried on against the Central Powers with 
every means at hand—for instance, 
preferential tariffs within the British 
Empire for English goods—that is, rec- 
iprocity in imports and exports, com- 
plete exclusion of the great German and 
Austrian shipping companies from the 
passenger and emigrant ports by for- 
bidding them to land or take on passen- 
gers in any port of the united hostile 
countries, the handicapping of the freight 
business of these companies through the 
imposition of high fees, &c.—but that 
our enemies are naive enough to believe 
that the Central Powers would calmly 
put up with all this without replying with 
countermeasures in the economic field. 
On the one side it is wished entirely to 
prevent the exportation of German goods, 
either fully manufactured or half made 
up, and of raw materials in the future. 
But right here the plan already fails to 
work out entirely as desired, as there 
will be some persons willing to make 
concessions in favor of certain German 
articles which our enemies, even with the 
most serious efforts, cannot do without 
forever, or which they cannot produce 
in as good quality, despite all endeavors 
and the most ruthless stealing of patents 
“Made in Germany ”! 


Regarding German imports from hos- 
tile foreign countries, too, the people over 
here are not worrying overmuch. Paper 
lies still, and it requires only a stroke of 
the pen to rob the Central Powers of 
every hope of being able to obtain raw 
materials from foreign lands in the fut- 
ure; yet it is secretly hoped or taken for 
granted that Germany and her allies will 
continue thankfully to receive such arti- 
cles, for the most part manufactured, as 
the members of the Multiple Entente 
cannot unload upon the neutrals! 
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Here is where we find the first contra- 
diction, for a Germany damaged by a 
lack of export trade and forced to be con- 
tent with a passive trade balance would 
hardly be in a position to resume her im- 
portation from abroad upon its former 
scale. Quite aside from this, it betrays 
a serious lack of knowledge and logic re- 
garding economic matters when a person 
believes that Germany could be perma- 
nently excluded from her former mighty 
import business without causing the 
heaviest kind of damage to the exporting 
countries concerned. What would become 
of a manufacturer who had been conduct- 
ing his business for decades upon the 
basis of a certain annual production, and 
who should suddenly, from some reason 
or other, chase away his former best cus- 
tomer without first having made ar- 
rangements for a substitute in another 
quarter? Well, the answer would not be 
very hard to find. The manufacturer 
would find the other markets surfeited, 
and consequently could find no place to 
sell his goods; in other words, he would 
be suffocated by his own overproduction 
and go bankrupt. Exactly the same fate 
threatens the countries that exported 
goods to Germany up to the outbreak of 
the war. Those heavy exports that went 
to Germany simply cannot be disposed of 
elsewhere. The American cotton, the 
California fruit, the coffee of Brazil, to 
which the German market is closed dur- 
ing the war, would be hard hit if this 
condition, according to the plans of our 
enemies, were to be made permanent in 
time of peace. 


So far as England is concerned, and 
in line with what we have learned dur- 
ing this war, such an injury to the eco- 
nomic life of the people of the neutral 
countries would be rather an incentive 
than an obstacle to further. progress 
along the road chosen in the active and 
passive boycott of Germany. For there 
is certainly no doubt in intelligent circles 
in neutral countries as to what may be 
expected from Albion’s lust for economic 
expansion after the war, nor that that 
land, now ostensibly fighting for the 
rights of the weaker, would hesitate .a 
moment, under certain circumstances, 
unscrupulously to sacrifice both its pres- 
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ent allies and the neutrals in its own in- 
terest. 

Happily, not only neutral countries 
would have to regret the loss of the Ger- 
man market, but England itself, in the 
form of its colonies, would be seriously 
hit by such a change in the conditions of 
the export trade of the world. It seems, 
however, that on the other side of the 
Channel they have already entirely for- 
gotten that Chamberlain’s broad idea of 
a “ Greater Britain ” in an imperialistic- 
economic sense was wrecked in its day 
principally on the opposition of the col- 
onies, with Australia in the lead, because 
they feared the loss of their non-English, 
and principally their German, export 
field. Nothing has happened since then 
to change these facts. Today the Eng- 
lish colonies in Africa, India, Australia, 
&e., would suffer just as much as Ger- 
many herself through the loss of the 
German export market for their products, 
such as fats, oils, wool, cotton, tobacco, 
jute, fruits, &c. 

It is significant that just at the pres- 
ent juncture there is an increase in the 
number of voices among our enemies 
that declare the rigorous prosecution of 
the trade war against Germany to be 
simply impossible. An English mem- 
ber of Parliament declared recently that 
not a single one of the propositions de- 
signed for the economic injury of Ger- 
many could be put into effect without 
at the same time injuring English trade. 
A boycott of German trade after the 
war would only have the effect of driving 
all the neutrals into Germany’s arms, as 
she would naturally make them particu- 
larly advantageous terms. In a similar 
manner, in connection with the financial- 
political conference of the Multiple En- 
tente at Paris, it was asserted from the 
Liberal side in the British Parliament 
that the boycotting of German trade im- 
plied an extremely dangerous policy 
from which England itself would suffer 
the greatest damage. According to the 
speaker, a permanent peace must be 
based upon the principle that Germany, 
after she had made atonement for her 
crime (!) should be forgiven. Peace 
must accord Germany an honorable posi- 


tion among the nations. We are con- 
vinced from our successes up to now on 
land, on water, and in the air, that the 
decision as to who will have to ask for- 
giveness will be placed in our hands; but 
one thing, at least, is certain, and that is 
that Germany simply cannot be isolated 
economically without entailing the de- 
struction of the entire international 
economic system and burying our en- 
emies as well as the neutrals under its 
fragments. 


So it appears all the more remarkable 
to us Germans when the chauvinistic 
part of the hostile, principally the Eng- 
lish press, with the support of the enemy 
Governments and of representative trade 
bedies, (compare the acts of the English 
Chambers of Commerce Congress at the 
end of last February,) agitates for this 
completely utopian idea of eliminating 
Germany from the world market with 
an energy worthy of a better cause. If 
we do not wish to deny that our op- 
penents have any intelligence or logic at 
all, there is really but one explanation of 
this phenomenon: Our opponents from 
the beginning had no illusions at any 
time as to the uselessness of the entire 
agitation, but something had to be done 
to compensate for their military failures, 
and at the same time some slogan must 
be created which would again rekindle 
the enthusiasm of our enemies for the 
war that had so seriously slackened, and 
this slogan was the economic destruction 
of Germany after the war. And besides, 
by means of this threatened boycotting 
of the Central Powers, our enemies al- 
ready wish to create an artificial object 
of compensation which they would be will- 
ing graciously to renounce at the peace 
negotiations when calculated against 
the military successes of Germany and 
her brave allies. In a word, they want 
to “bluff” us in the good old English 
style! There is a very simple remedy 
for this, and that is to keep cool and 
leave everything in the hands of our 
brave brothers, who, out there on sea and 
land, are upon the best road toward lay- 
ing the foundations upon which Germany 
will be able to build the economic future 
that seems right to her. 





Admiral Jellicoe’s Official Report 
of the Battle of Jutland 


Vice Admiral Sir John Jellicoe’s official report of the North Sea naval battic, which the 
British call the battle of Jutland and the Germans the battle of the Skagerrak, was made 


public on July 6. 
British victory. 
variance. 


tons, as compared with a British loss of 112,250 tons. 


It is universally regarded in Great Britain as establishing the battie as a 
The German and English estimates of each other’s losses are still widely at 
The most conservative British estimate places the total German loss at 109,220 


The German Admiralty continues to 


admit losses amounting only to 63,000 tonnage, as against an asserted British loss of about 


125,000 tons. 
official reports. 


These discrepancies can be adjusted only after the publication of full German 
Readers desiring a good tactical summary of Admiral Jellicoe’s narrative will 


find it in the brief commentary of Admiral Bridge immediately following Jellicoe’s statement. 


DMIRAL JELLICOE’S report to 
the British Admiralty is the 
fullest official account thus far 
available of the famous battle 

off the coast of Jutland, though even 
here the full list of ships and comman- 
ders is “withheld from publication for 
the present, in accordance with the usual 
practice.” Following is the full text of 
all the vital portions of the document: 


Be pleased to inform the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty that the German 
High Sea Fleet was brought to action on the 


81st of May, 1916, to the westward of Jutland 
Bank, off the coast of Denmark. 
The ships of the Grand Fleet, in pursuance 


of the general policy of periodical sweeps 
through the North Sea, had left their base 
on the previous day in accordance with in- 
structions issued by me. In the early after- 
noon of Wednesday, May 31, the first and 
second battle cruiser squadrons, the first, 
second, and third light cruiser squadrons, 
and destroyers from the first, ninth, tenth, 
and thirteenth flotillas, supported by the fifth 
battle squadron, were, in accordance with 
my directions, scouting to the southward of 
the battle fleet, which was accompanied by 
the third battle cruiser squadron, the first 
and second cruiser squadrons, the fourth light 
cruiser squadron, and the fourth, eleventh, 
and twelfth flotillas. 

The junction of the battle fleet with the 
scouting force after the enemy had been 
sighted was delayed owing to the southerly 
course steered by our advanced force during 
the first hour after commencing their action 
with the enemy battle cruisers. This, of 
course, was unavoidable, as had our battle 
cruisers not followed the enemy to the south- 
ward the main fleets would never have been 
in contact. 

BEATTY IN THE LEAD 

The battle cruiser fleet, gallantly led by 
Vice Admiral Beatty, and admirably sup- 
ported by the ships of the fifth battle squad- 
ron under Rear Admiral Evan-Thomas, 
fought the action under, at times, disad- 


vantageous conditions, especially in regard 
to light, in a manner that was in keeping 
with the best traditions of the service. 

Admiral Jellicoe estimates the German 
losses at two battleships of the dread- 
nought type, one of the Deutschland type, 
which was seen to sink; the battle cruiser 
Liitzow, admitted by the Germans; one 
battle cruiser of the dreadnought type, 
one battle cruiser seen to be so severely 
damaged that its return was extremely 
doubtful; five light cruisers, seen to 
sink—one of them possibly a battleship; 
six destroyers seen to sink, three de- 
stroyers so damaged that it was doubtful 
if they would be able to reach port, and 
a submarine sunk. (In the foregoing 
Admiral Jellicoe enumerates twenty-one 
German vessels as probably lost. The 
last British report placed the total at 
eighteen.) In concluding Admiral Jellicoe 
says: 

The conditions of low visibility under 
which the day action took place and the ap- 
proach of darkness enhanced the difficulty 
of giving an accurate report of the damage 
inflicted or the names of the ships sunk by 
our forces. But after a most careful ex- 
amination of the evidence of all the officers 
who testified to seeing enemy vessels actu- 
ally sink and personal interviews with a 
large number of these officers, I am of the 
opinion that the list shown in the inclosure 
gives the minimum numbers, though it is 
Possible it is not accurate as regards the 
particular class of vessel, especially those 
which were sunk during the night attack. 
In addition to the vessels sunk, it is un- 
questionable that many other ships were very 
seriously damaged by gunfire and torpedo 
attack. 

LOSSES STATED 

I deeply regret to report the loss of his 
Majesty’s ships Queen Mary, Indefatigable, 
Invinncible, Defense, Black Prince, Warrior, 
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Tipperary, Ardent, Fortune, Shark, Sparrow 
Hawk, Nestor, Nomad, and Turbulent. 
Still more do I regret the resultant heavy 
loss of life. The death of such gallant and 
distinguished officers as Arbuthnot, Hood, 
Captain Sowerby, Captain Prowse, Captain 
Cay, Captain Bonham, Captain Charles J. 
Wintour, and Captain Stanley B. Ellis, and 
those who perished with them, is a serious 
loss to the navy and to the country. They 
led officers and men who were equally gal- 
lant, and whose death is mourned by their 
comrades in the Grand Fleet. They fell 
doing their duty nobly—a death which they 
would have been first to desire. 

The enemy fought with the gallantry that 
was expected of him. We particularly ad- 
mired the conduct of those on board a dis- 
abled German light cruiser which passed 
down the British line shortly after the de- 
ployment under a heavy fire, which was re- 
turned by the only gun left in action. The 
conduct of the officers and men was entirely 
beyond praise. 

On all sides it is reported that the glorious 
traditions of the past were most worthily 
upheld; whether in the heavy ships, cruisers, 
light cruisers, or destroyers, the same ad- 
mirable spirit prevailed. The officers and 
men were cool and determined, with a cheeri- 
ness that would have carried them through 
anything. The heroism of the wounded was 
the admiration of all. I cannot adequately 
express the pride with which the spirit of 
the fleet filled me. 

It must never be forgotten that the prelude 
to action is the work of the engineroom de- 
partment. During an action the officers and 
men of that department perform their most 
important duties without the incentive which 
a knowledge of the course of action gives 
to those on deck. The qualities of discipline 
and endurance are taxed to the utmost under 

. these conditions. They were, as always, most 
fully maintained throughout the operations. 
Several ships attained speeds that had never 
before been reached, thus showing very clear- 
ly their high state of steaming efficiency. 
Failures in material were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Of the medical officers Admiral Jel- 


licoe says: 

Lacking in many cases all essentials for 
perforining critical operations, with their 
staffs seriously depleted by casualties, they 
worked untiringly with the greatest success. 

The hardest fighting fell to the battle 
cruiser fleet, says Admiral Jellicoe, the 
units of which were less heavily armored 
than their opponents, and he expresses 
high appreciation of the handling of all 
the vessels and commends Admirals Bur- 
ney, Jerram, Sturdee, Evan-Thomas, 
Duff, and Leveson, and continues: 


Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty once again 
showed his fine qualities of gallant leader- 





ship, firm determination, and correct strate- 
gic fighting. He appreciated situations at 
once on sighting the first enemy’s lighter 
forces, then his battle cruisers, finally his 
battleships. I can fully sympathize with his 
feelings when the evening mist and fading 
light robbed the fleet of that complete victory 
for which he had manoeuvred, for which the 
vessels in company with him had striven so 
hard. The services rendered by him, not 
only on this but on two previous occasions, 
have been of the very greatest value. 


FROM BEATTY’S REPORT 


Vice Admiral Beatty’s report to Ad- 
miral Jellicoe particularly mentions the 
work of the Engadine, Commander Rob- 
inson, which towed the Warrior seventy- 
five miles during the night of May 31, 
and continues: 

It is impossible to give a definite statement 
of the losses inflicted on the enemy. Visibil- 
ity was far the most part low and fluctu- 
ating. Caution forbade me to close the range 
too much with my inferior force. A review 
of all the reports leads me to conclude that 
the enemy’s losses were considerably greater 
than those we sustained in spite of their 
superiority, and included battleships, battle 
cruisers, light cruisers, and destroyers. This 
is eloquent testimony to the very high stand- 
ard of gunnery and torpedo efficiency of 
his Majesty’s ships. The control and drill 
remained undisturbed throughout, in many 
cases, despite the heavy damage to material 
and personnel. 

Our superiority over the enemy in this re- 
spect was very marked, their efficiency be- 
coming rapidly reduced under punishment, 
while ours was maintained throughout. As 
was to be expected, the behavior of the ships’ 
companies under the terrible conditions of 
a modern sea battle was magnificent with- 
out exception. The strain on their morale 
was a severe test of discipline and training. 
The officers and men were imbued with one 
thought—a desire to defeat the enemy. 


RARE BRAVERY OF A BOY 


The fortitude of the wounded was admira- 
ble. A boy of the first class, John Travers 
Cornwall* of the Chester, was mortally 
wounded early in the action. He, neverthe- 


*Cornwall joined the navy in August, 1915, 


and went into the training school. He had 
been at sea only a few weeks when he was 
killed. The Captain of the Chester in a letter 
to the boy’s mother says: ‘‘ He remained 
steady at his most exposed post at the gun 
waiting for orders. His gun would not 
bear on the enemy. All but two of the crew 
were killed or wounded, and he was the only 
one who was in such an exposed position, but 
he felt he might be needed, and indeed he 
might have been, so he stayed there stand- 
ing and waiting under a heavy fire, with just 
his own brave heart and God’s help to sup- 
port him. I cannot express to you my ad- 
miration of the son you have lost from this 
world. I hope to place in the boy’s mess a 
plate with his name on and the date and the 
words, ‘ Faithful Unto Death.’ ”’ 
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less, remained standing alone at a most ex- 
posed post quietly awaiting orders until the 
end of the action, with the gun’s crew dead 
or wounded all around him. His age was 
under 16% years. I regret that he has since 
died. I recommend his case for special recog- 
nition, in justice to his memory and as an 
acknowledgment of the high example set 
by him. 

In such a conflict as raged for five hours 
it was inevitable that we should suffer 
severe losses. It was necessary to maintain 
touch with greatly superior forces in fluctu- 
ating visibility, often very low. We lost the 
Invincible, the Indefatigable, and Queen 
Mary, from which ships there were few 
survivors. The casualties in the other ships 
were heavy. I wish to express my deepest 
regret at the loss of so many gallant com- 
rades, officers and men. They died glori- 
ously. 


SIGHTING THE ENEMY 

Extracts from Vice Admiral Beatty’s 
report give the course of events before 
the battle fleet came on the scene of 
action. At 2:20 o’clock in the afternoon 
the Galatea reported the presence of 
enemy vessels. At 2:35 o’clock consider- 
able smoke was sighted to the eastward. 
This made it clear that the enemy was to 
the northward and eastward, and that it 
would be impossible for him to round 
Horn Reef without being brought to ac- 
tion. The course of the British ships 
consequently was altered to the eastward, 
and subsequently northeastward. 

The enemy was sighted at 3:31 o’clock. 
His force consisted of five battle cruisers. 
Vice Admiral Beatty’s first and third 
light cruiser squadrons, without awaiting 
orders, spread eastward, forming a 
screen in advance of the battle cruiser 
squadron under Admiral Evan-Thomas, 
consisting of four battleships of the 
Queen Elizabeth class. The light cruis- 
ers engaged the enemy and the cruiser 
squadron came up at high speed, taking 
station ahead of the battle cruisers. At 
3:30 o’clock Vice Admiral Beatty in- 
creased the speed to 25 knots and formed 
the line of battle, the second battle cruis- 
er squadron forming astern of the first, 
with two destroyer flotillas ahead. 

Vice Admiral Beatty then turned east- 
southeast slightly, converging on the 
enemy now at a range of 23,000 yards. 
The fifth battle cruiser squadron was 
then bearing north-northwest 10,000 
yards distant. The visibility was good. 
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Continuing his report, Vice Admiral 
Beatty said: 

The sun was behind us. The wind was 
southeast. Being between the enemy and 
his base, our situation was both tactically 
and strategically good. 


BOTH FLEETS OPEN FIRE 


Both forces opened fire simultaneously at 
3:48 at a range of 18,500 yards. The course 
was altered southward, the enemy steering 
parallel distant 18,000 to 14,500 yards. The 
fifth battle squadron opened fire at a range 
of 20,000 yards at 4:08. The enemy fire then 
seemed to slacken. Although the presence of 
destroyers caused inconvenience on account 
of smoke, they preserved the battleships from 
submarine attack. 

Two submarines being sighted, and a flo- 
tilla of ten destroyers being ordered to at- 
tack the enemy with torpedoes, they moved 
out at 4:15 o’clock simultaneously with the 
approoach of German destroyers. The attack 
was carried out gallantly with great determi- 
nation. Before arriving at a favorable posi- 
tion to fire torpedoes they intercepted an 
enemy force consisting of one light cruiser 
and fifteen destroyers. A fierce engagement 
at close quarters ensued, and the enemy was 
forced to retire on their battleships, having 
two destroyers sunk and their torpedo attack 
frustrated. Our destroyers sustained no loss, 
but the attack on the enemy cruisers was 
rendered less effective. 

The Nestor, Nomad, and Mineator, under 
Commander Edward Bingham, pressed the 
attack on the battle cruisers and fired two 
torpedoes. Being subjected to a heavy fire 
at 3,000 yards, the Nomad was badly hit 
and remained between the lines. The Nestor 
also was badly hit, but was afloat when last 
seen. The Petard, Nerissa, Turbulent, and 
Termagant also are praised. 

These destroyer attacks were indicative of 
the spirit pervading the navy and worthy of 
its highest traditions. 


From 4:15 to 4:43 o’clock the conflict 
between the battle cruiser squadrons 
was fierce and the resolute British fire 
began to tell. The rapidity and accuracy 
of the Germans’ fire depreciated consid- 
erably. The third German ship was seen 
to be afire. The German battle fleet was 
reported ahead and the destroyers were 
recalled. 

Vice Admiral Beatty altered his course 
to the northward to lead the Germans 
toward the British battle fleet. The sec- 
ond light cruiser squadron closed to 13,- 
000 yards of the German battle fleet and 
came under heavy but ineffective fire. 
The fifth battle squadron engaged the 
German battle cruisers with all guns, 
and about 5 o’clock came under the fire 
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of the leading ships of the German battle 
fleet. 

The weather became unfavorable, Vice- 
Admiral Beatty’s ships being silhouetted 
against a clear horizon to the Germans, 
whose ships were mostly obscured by 
mist. 

Between 5 and 6 o’clock the action 
continued at 14,000 yards on a northerly 
course, the German ships receiving very 
severe punishment, one battle cruiser 
quitting the line considerably damaged. 
At 5:35 o’clock the Germans were grad- 
ually hauling eastward and receiving 
severe punishment at the head of the 
line, probably acting on information from 
their light cruisers which were engaged 
with the third battle cruiser squadron or 
from Zeppelins which possibly were 
present. 

At 5:56 o’clock the leading ships of 
the British battle fleet were sighted 
bearing north, distant five miles. Vice 
Admiral Beatty thereon proceeded east 
at the greatest speed, bringing the range 
to 12,000 yards. Only three German 
battle cruisers were then visible, followed 


by battleships of the Konig type. 
THE BATTLE FLEET 
Vice Admiral Jellicoe then takes up 


the story of the battle fleet. Informed 
that the Germans were sighted, the 
fleet proceeded at full speed on a south- 
east by south course during two hours 
before arriving on the scene of the battle. 
The steaming qualities of the older ships 
were severely tested. When the battle 
fleet was meeting the battle cruisers and 
the fifth battle squadron, great care was 
necessary to insure that the British ships 
were not mistaken for the German war- 
ships. 

Vice Admiral Beatty reported the posi- 
tion of the German battle fleet at 6:15 
o’clock. Vice Admiral Jellicoe then 
formed the line of battle, Vice Admiral 
Beatty meantime having formed the 
battle cruisers ahead of the battle fleet, 
and the fleets became engaged. During 
the deployment the Defense and Warrior 
were seen passing between the British 
and German fleets under heavy fire. The 
Defense disappeared and the Warrior 
passed to the rear, disabled. 


Vice Admiral Jellicoe considers it 
probable that Sir Robert K. Arbuthnot, 
the Rear Admiral who was lost on board 
the Defense, was not aware, during the 
engagement with the German light 
cruisers, of the approach of their heavy 
ships owing to the mist, until he found 
himself in close proximity to the main 
German fleet. Before he could withdraw 
his ships were caught under a heavy fire 
and disabled. When the Black Prince of 
the same squadron was sunk is pot 
known, but a wireless signal was received 
from her between 8 and 9 o’clock. 

Owing principally to the mist, it was 
possible to see only a few ships at a 
time. Toward the close of the battle 
only four or five were visible and never 
more than eight to twelve. 


ADMIRAL HOOD’S SQUADRON 


The third battle cruiser squadron, 
under Rear Admiral Horace Alexander 
Hood, was in advance of the batle fleet 
and ordered to reinforce Vice Admiral 
Beatty. While en route the Chester, 
Captain Lawson, engaged three or four 
German light cruisers for twenty min- 
utes. Despite many casualties, her 
steaming qualities were unimpaired. 

Describing the work of the third squad- 
ron, Vice Admiral Beatty said Rear Ad- 
miral Hood brought it into action ahead 
of the Lion “in the most inspiring man- 
ner, worthy of his great naval ancestors.” 
Vice Admiral Hood, at 6:25 P. M., was 
only 8,000 yards from the leading Ger- 
man ship, and the British vessels poured 
a hot fire into her and caused her to turn 
away. Vice Admiral Beatty, continuing, 
reports: 

By 6:50 o’clock the battle cruisers were 
clear of our leading battle squadron and I 
ordered the third battle cruiser squadron to 
prolong the line astern, and reduced the 
speed to eighteen knots. The visibility at 
this time was very indifferent, not more 
than four miles, and the enemy ships were 
temporarily lost sight of after 6 P. M. Al- 
though the visibility became reduced, it un- 
doubtedly was more favorabie to us than to 
the enemy. At intervals their ships showed 
up clearly, enabling us to punish them very 
severely and to establish a definite superiority 
over them. It was clear that the enemy suf- 
fered considerable damage, battle cruisers 
and battleships alike. The head of their line 
was crumpled up, leaving their batleships as 
a target for the majority of our battle cruis- 
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ers. Before leaving, the fifth battle squadron 
was also engaging battleships. 

The report of Rear Admiral Evan-Thomas 
shows excellent results were obtained. It 
can safely be said that his magnificent squad- 
ron wrought great execution. 


GERMANS IN RETREAT 


The action between the battle fleets 
lasted, intermittently, from 6:17 to 8:20 
o'clock at ranges between 9,000 and 12,- 
(000 yards. The Germans constantly 
turned away and opened the range un- 
der the cover of destroyer attacks and 
smoke screens as the effect of the Brit- 
ish fire was felt, and alterations of the 
course from southeast by east to west 
in an endeavor to close up brought the 
British battle fleet, which commenced 
action in an advantageous position on 
the Germans’ bow, to a quarterly bear- 
ing from the German battle line, but 
placed Vice Admiral Jellicoe between the 
Germans and their bases. | 

Vice Admiral Jellicoe says: ‘ During 


the somewhat brief pericds that the 
ships of the High Sea Fleet were visible 
through the mist, a heavy and effective 
fire kept up by the battleships and bat- 


tle cruisers of the Grand Fleet caused 
me much satisfaction. The enemy ves- 
sels were seen to be constantly hit, some 
being observed to haul out of the line. 
At least one sank. The enemy’s return 
fire at this period was not effective and 
the. damage caused to our ships was in- 
significant.” 

Vice Admiral Beatty’s report cover- 
ing this period says the German ships 
he was engaging showed signs of pun- 
ishment. The visibility improved at sun- 
set at 7:17, when he re-engaged, and de- 
stroyers at the head of the German line 
emitted volumes of gray smoke, covering 
their capital ships as with a pall, under 
cover of which they turned away and 
disappeared. At 7:45 the light cruiser 
squadrons, sweeping westward, located 
two German battleships and cruisers. At 
8:20 Vice Admiral Beatty heavily en- 
gaged them at 10,000 yards. The leading 
ship, being repeatedly hit by the Lion, 
turned away in flames with a heavy list. 
The Princess Royal set fire to a three- 
funneled battleship. The New Zealand 
and Indomitable reported that the ship 
they engaged left the line heeling over 
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and afire. At 8:40 the battle cruisers 
felt a heavy shock as if struck by a mine 
or torpedo. This was assumed to be a 
vessel blowing up. 

Vice Admiral Beatty reported that he 
did not consider it desirable or proper 
to engage the German battle fleet dur- 
ing the dark hours, as the strategical 
position made it appear certain he could 
locate them at daylight under most 
favorable circumstances. 


TORPEDO BOAT ATTACK 


Vice Admiral Jellicoe reports that, as 
anticipated, the Germans appeared to 
have relied much upon torpedo attacks, 
which were favored by low visibility and 
by the fact that the British were in the 
position of a following or chasing fleet. 
Of the large number of torpedoes ap- 
parently fired only one took effect, and 
this was upon the Marlborough, which 
was able to continue in action. The ef- 
forts of the Germans to keep out of ef- 
fective gun range were aided, he says, by 
weather ideal for that purpose. The 
Germans made two separate destroyer 
attacks. The first battle squadron at 
11,000 yards administered severe pun- 
ishment to battleships, battle cruisers, 
and light cruisers. The fire of the Marl- 
borough was particularly effective and 
rapid. She commenced by firing seven 
salvos at a ship of the Kaiser class, 
and then engaged a cruiser and next a 
battleship. The Marlborough was hit by 
a torpedo at 6:54 P. M., and took a con- 
siderable list to starboard, but reopened 
fire at 7:08 at a cruiser. At 7:12 she 
fired fourteen rapid salvos at a cruiser 
of the Konig class, hitting her frequently 
until she left the line. 

During the action the range decreased 
to 5,000 yards. The first battle squad- 
ron received more of the enemy’s fire 
than the remainder of the fleet, except- 
ing the fifth squadron. The Colossus 
was hit, but not seriously. 

The fourth squadron, led by the flag- 
ship Iron Duke, engaged a squadron 
consisting of the K6énig and Kaiser 
classes with battle cruisers and light 
cruisers. The British fire was effec- 
tive, although a mist rendered range- 
taking difficult. The Iron Duke fired 
on a battleship of the Konig class at 
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12,000 vards. The hitting commenced 
at the second salvo, and only ceased 
when the target turned away. Other 
ships of the squadron fired principally 
at German ships as they appeared out 
of the mist and several of the Ger- 
man vesscls were hit. 

The second squadron under Admiral 
Jerram engaged vessels of the Kaiser 
or Kénig classes and also a _ battle 
cruiser, which apparently was severely 
damaged. A squadron under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Heath, with the 
cruiser Duke of Edinburgh, acted as a 
connecting link between the battle fleet 
and the battle cruiser fleet, but did not 
get into action. 

NIGHT OPERATIONS 


The German vessels were entirely out 
of the fight at 9 o’clock, says the report. 


The threat of destroyer attacks during 
the rapidly approaching darkness made 
it necessary to dispose of the fleet with 
a view to its safety, while providing for 
a renewal of action at daylight. Vice 
Admiral Jellicoe manoeuvred the fleet so 
as to remain between the Germans and 
their bases, placing flotillas of destroyers 
where they could protect the fleet and 
attack the heavy German ships. 


The British heavy ships were not 
attacked during the night, but three 
British destroyer flotillas delivered a 
series of gallant and successful attacks, 
causing heavy losses. The fourth fiotilla, 
under Captain Wintour, suffered severe 
losses, including the Tipperary. The 
twelfth flotilla, under Captain Stirling, 
attacked a squadron of six large vessels 
of the Kaiser class, taking it by surprise 
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and firing many torpedoes. The second, 
third, and fourth ships in the line were 
hit and the third blew up. The destroyers 
were under a heavy fire of German light 
cruisers. Only the Onslaught received 
material injuries. The Castor sank a 
German destroyer at point-blank range. 


The thirteenth flotilla, under Captain 
Farie, was stationed astern of the battle 
fleet. A large vessel crossed in the rear 
of the flotilla after midnight at high 
speed. Turning on her searchlights, she 
fired heavily on the Petard and the Tur- 
bulent, and the latter was disabled. The 
Champion was engaged for a few min- 
utes with four German destroyers, while 
the Moresby fired a torpedo at a ship 
of the Deutschland class and felt an 
explosion. 


SEARCHING FOR THE FOE 


Concluding his account of the battle, 
Vice Admiral Jellicoe wrote: 


At daylight on the ist of June the battle 
fleet, being southward of Horn Reef, turned 
northward in search of the enemy vessels 
and for the purpose of collecting our own 
cruisers and torpedo boat destroyers. The 
visibility early on the first of June was three 
to four miles less than on May 31, and the 
torpedo boat destroyers, being out of visual 
touch, did not rejoin the fleet until 9 A. M. 
The British fleet remained in the proximity 
of the battlefield and near the line of ap- 
proach to the German ports until 11 A. M., 
in spite of the disadvantage of long 
distances from fleet bases and the danger 
incurred in waters adjacent to the enemy’s 
coasts from submarines and torpedo craft. 

The enemy, however, made no sign, and I 
was reluctantly compelled to the conclusion 
that the High Sea Fleet had returned into 
port. Subsequent events proved this as- 
sumption to have been correct. Our position 
must have been known to the enemy, as at 
4 A, M. the fleet engaged a Zeppelin about 
five minutes, during which time she had am- 
ple opportunity to note and subsequently re- 
port the position and course of the British 
fleet. 

The waters from the latitude of Horn Reef 
to the scene of action were thoroughly 
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searched and some 
stroyess Ardent, 
were picked up. 


survivors from the de- 

Fortune, and Tipperary 
The Sparrow Hawk, which 
had been in collision, was no longer sea- 
worthy and was sunk after the crew was 
taken off. A large amount of wreckage was 
seen, but no enemy ships, and at 1:15, it 
being evident that the German fleet had suc- 
ceeded in returning to port, our course was 
shaped for our bases, which were reached 
without further incident on Friday, June 2. 

The cruiser squadron was detached to 
search for the Warrior, which had been 
abandoned while in tow of the Engadine on 
the way to the base, owing to bad weather 
setting in and the vessel becoming unsea- 
worthy. No trace of her was discovered, and 
subsequent search by the light cruiser squad- 
ron having failed to locate her, it was evi- 
dent she had foundered. 

The fleet was fueled, replenished its am- 
munition, and at 9:30 P. M., on June 2, was 
reported ready for further action. 

Two estimates of the total tonnage lost 
by the Germans in the Jutland battle 
have been made by British officials. The 
more conservative one, who included in 
his list only vessels “ seen to sink” and 
based his estimate on the theory that the 
battleships sunk were of the oldest dread- 
nought type, gives the German tonnage 
lost as 109,220, as compared with a Brit- 
ish loss in tonnage of 112,350. He con- 
cludes that the Germans lost two bat- 
tleships of the dreadnought type of 18,- 
900 tons each, one of the Deutschland 
type of 138,200 tons, the battle cruiser 
Liitzow of 28,000 tons, five cruisers of 
the Rostock type, making a total of 24,500 
tons for this type; six destroyers, aggre- 
gating 4,920 tons, and one submarine of 
800 tons. 

The more liberal estimate places the 
German loss at 117,220 tons, as follows: 

One dreadnought of the Kronprinz 
type, 25,480 tons; one of the Heligoland 
type, 22,440 tons; battleship Pommern, 
13,000 tons; battle cruiser Liitzow, 28,- 
000 tons; five Rostocks, aggregating 24,- 
500 tons; destroyers aggregating 4,000 
tons, and a submarine of 800 tons. 





The Battle of Jutland Analyzed 


By Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge 
British Naval Veteran and Expert 


O my mind in general the engage- 
ment shows highly distinguished 
strategic conception, highly capa- 

ble tactical leading, great readiness to 
seize initiative, and admirable support of 
their leaders by all ranks. It was a brill- 
iant achievement for the British Navy. 
To put the situation succinctly, it may be 
said that before the battle the British 
fleet at sea was divided into two parts, 
one force under Sir David Beatty, and 
the other, the battle fleet or main body, 
under the Commander in Chief, Sir John 
Jellicoe. This distribution of the ships 
was the dominating factor in bringing 
on the battle. Had the whole British 
fleet been massed and close together, it is 
more than likely that no battle would 
have occurred at all. So with the British 
fleet divided the Germans were encour- 
aged to give battle with Beatty. Sir 
David, determined to get them into a 
fight, arranged the management of the 
action so that he could draw them nearer 
and nearer to Jellicoe’s main body, which 
was coming up in support. He thus 
greatly shortened the interval between 
the first collision and eventual participa- 
tion in the action by Jellicoe’s battleships. 
Even to a layman it must be plain 
that this was a tactical performance of 
the highest merit. The tactical merit was 
fully equaled by the dash and courage 
with which Beatty entered into the fight 
as he became aware that the whole 
strength of the German High Sea Fleet 
was soon to be on the scene. Jellicoe in 
bringing up his main body manoeuvred 
so as to get between the Germans and 
the coast of Jutland, which peactically 
meant between them and their own 
bases. This manoeuvre, with the enemy 
not inclined to help you in it, must be 
a difficult one, and the fact that it was 
successfully executed in spite of the very 
unfavorable effect of the misty weather, 
which occasionally hid the enemy, raises 
its merits still higher. The dash and 
courage are shown in the British being 


able to engineer this manoeuvre at all. It 
drew on the German fleet until the dis- 
tance between Beatty’s fleet and the 
main body of the British fleet was less— 
considerably less—than that between the 
German battle cruisers and their main 
body before Beatty began the action. 
That alone shows the effect of Beatty’s 
move in trying to hold the German fleet 
in action. 

In the early stages of the battle 
Beatty’s force was considerably fur- 
ther away from the main British fleet 
than later on, owing to Beatty’s rushing 
so fast after the Germans. After Beatty 
had got the Germans into the encounter 
he was able to keep themi fighting until 
Jellicoe and his fleet arrived. When 
Jellicoe got to the scene of action the 
result of the battle was decided, for no 
longer did the Germans want to wait. 

Our main body not only came up in 
time to take a decisive part in the battle, 
but was for more than two hours in the 
action. When one considers the distance 
at which the main British fleet was from 
Beatty’s force in the early stages it is 
important to realize that effective 
strategy dictated that it was desirable 
for us to avoid the appearance of being 
in too great force, for had the enemy 
known the British fleet was ready to 
attack him in force he would have had 
every reasonable excuse to go away, 
without giving battle. Our only hope of 
engaging him was to employ tactics that 
would hide the real strength of our fight- 
ing force. 

A satisfactory thing about the whole 
engagement, without going into minute 
details, was that the naval materials 
and appliances of today, which had not 
been long enough in use to permit of 
our knowing how they might be em- 
ployed, were successfully handled and 
proved almost free from breakdown. 
The gunnery of the British fleet was the 
more accurate of the two. This was 
due not only to very thorough training, 
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but also to the cool and deliberate man- 
ner in which the guns were fired. The 
Germans, in the earlier stages of the 
battle, fired more rapidly, but after their 
early shots they showed no accuracy of 
aim. As to the whole engagement, 
after reading Admiral Jellicoe’s report, 
I can say unhesitatingly that it was 
one of the most decisive the British ever 
fought. In fact, there are only three 
others, to my mind, which outvie it in 
respect to strategy and final result. 
These are Lord Hawkes’s battle of Qui- 
beron, Nelson’s battle of the Nile, and 
Nelson’s Trafalgar. 


Interesting evidence of the decisive 
character of the victory is shown by the 
fact that during the month of June the 
British vessels which had been shut up 
in the Baltic since the beginning of the 
war have been returning day after day 
to British ports. This shows that the 
Germans have less control than ever of 
the seas. 


The losses sustained by the British 
fleet were not greater than experts ex- 
pected they would be in modern naval 
warfare for an engagement of this char- 
acter. In all sea fights in which there 
has been vehement fighting the losses 
have been considerable, and in the early 
days of any particular kind of naval 
material, such as the period in which we 
are at this moment, the losses of ships 
on both sides have been almost a regular 
feature of battles. No one ever objected 
to the brilliancy of Admiral Robert 
Blake’s performances because in the ac- 
tion several of his ships were sunk. 


To Admiral Bridge’s clear summary 
may be added the following extract from 
an. official statement issued by the Brit- 
ish Government through its embassies: 

Seen in its broadest aspect, the battle 
stands out as a case of a tactical divis- 
ion of the fleet, which had the effect of 
bringing an unwilling enemy to battle. 
Such a method of forcing an action was 
obviously drastic and necessarily attend- 
ed with a certain measure of risk. For 
great ends, however, great risks must be 


taken, and in this case the risk was far 
less great than that which St. Vincent 
accepted off Cadiz, and this division 
fought unsupported the battle of the Nile, 
the most comp?ete and least debated of 
all British victories. Then the two por- 
tions of St. Vincent’s fleet were divided 
strategically, with no prospect of tactical 
concentration for the battle. 

In the present case there was only an 
appearance of division. The battle fleet 
was to the north and the battle cruiser 
fleet to the south, but they formed, in 
fact, one fleet, under a single command, 
and were acting in combination with one 
another. They were at the time actually 
ergaged in carrying on, as they had 
been in the habit of doing periodically, 
a combined sweep of the North Sea, and 
Admiral Beatty’s fleet was, in effect, the 
observation or advance squadron. 

[The statement then goes into a de- 
scription of the battle, and concludes:] 

It was a beaten and broken fleet that 
escaped from the trap. Many of its units 
had been lost; its gunnery had become 
demoralized, and no one can blame its 
discretion in making for home at its top- 
most speed and leaving the British fleet 
once more in undisputed command of the 
North Sea. For this, in a word, was the 
result of the battle. What the enemy 
hoped to achieve we cannot tell. What- 
ever their efforts signified, it failed to 
shake our hold upon the sea, and that is 
what really matters. 

We have fought many indecisive ac- 
tions, but few in which the strategical 
result was further beyond discussion, 
few which have more fully freed us of all 
fear of what the enemy fleet might be 
able to accomplish. It is by such stand- 
ards that history judges victories and 
by such standards that the country cher- 
ishes the memory of the men who pre- 
pared and won them. Current opinion 
will always prefer the test of compara- 
tive losses. 

Let these standards be applied, and 
it will be found that the battle off Jut- 
land will well hold its own against all 
but a few of our most famous victories. 





German Admiralty’s Official Report of Battle 
of the Skagerrak 


The German Admiralty issued a report June 29 on the battle of the Skagerrak. In 
consequence of the mail blockade, the full official document has not reached this country, but 
the abstract printed below, which was officially furnished for transmission by wire, is com- 


prehensive. 


HE High Sea Fleet, consisting of 
| three battleship squadrons, five 
battle cruisers, and a large num- 
ber of small cruisers, with several 
destroyer flotillas, was cruising in the 
Skagerrak on May 31 for the purpose, as 
on earlier occasions, of offering battle 
to the British fleet. The vanguard of 
small cruisers at 4:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon (German time) suddenly encount- 
ered ninety miles west of Hanstholm, (a 
cape on the northwest coast of Jutland,) 
a group of eight of the newest cruisers of 
the Calliope class and fifteen or twenty 
of the most modern destroyers. 
While the German light forces and 
the first cruiser squadron under Vice 
Admiral Hipper were following the Brit- 


ish, who were retiring northwestward, 
the German battle cruisers sighted to 


the westward Vice Admiral Beatty’s 
battle cruiser squadron of six ships, in- 
cluding four of the Lion type and two 
of the Indefatigable type. Beatty’s 
squadron developed a battle line on a 
southeasterly course and Vice Admiral 
Hipper formed his Mine ahead of the same 
general course and approached for a 
running fight. He opened fire at 5:49 
o’clock in the afternoon with heavy ar- 
tillery at a range of 13,000 meters 
against the superior enemy. The weather 
was clear and light, and the sea was light 
with a northwest wind. 

After about a quarter of an hour a 
violent explosion occurred on the last 
cruiser of the Indefatigable type. It was 
caused by a heavy shell, and destroyed 
the vessel. 

About 6:20 o’clock in the afternoon 
five warships of the Queen Elizabeth 
type came from the west and joined the 
British battle cruiser line, powerfully re- 
inforcing with their fifteen-inch guns the 
five British battle cruisers remaining 
after 6:20 o’clock. To equalize this su- 


periority Vice Admiral Hipper ordered 
the destroyers to attack the enemy. The 
British destroyers and small cruisers in- 
terposed, and a bitter engagement at 
close range ensued, in the course of which 
a light cruiser participated. 

The Germans lost two torpedo boats, 
the crews of which were rescued by sis- 
ter ships under a heavy fire. Two Brit- 
ish destroyers were sunk by artillery, 
and two others—the Nestor and Nomad— 
remained on the scene in a crippled con- 
dition. These later were destroyed by 
the main fleet after German torpedo 
boats had rescued all the survivors. 

While this engagement was in prog- 
ress a mighty explosion, caused by a 
big shell, broke the Queen Mary, the 
third ship in line, asunder at 6:30 o’clock. 

Soon thereafter the German main 
battleship fleet was sighted to the south- 
ward, steering north. The hostile fast 
squadrons thereupon turned northward, 
closing the first part of the fight, which 
lasted about an hour. 

The British retired at high speed be- 
fore the German fleet, which followed 
closely. The German battle cruisers 
continued the artillery combat with in- 
creasing intensity, particularly with the 
division of the vessels of the Queen 
Elizabeth type, and in this the leading 
German battleship division participated 
intermittently. The hostile ships showed 
a desire to run in a flat curve ahead of 
the point of our line and to cross it. 

At 7:45 o’clock in the evening British 
small cruisers and destroyers launched an 
attack against our battle cruisers, who 
avoided the torpedoes by manoeuvring, 
while the British battle cruisers retired 
from the engagement, in which they did 
not participate further as far as can be 
established. Shortly thereafter a German 
reconnoitring group, which *was parrying 
the destroyer attack, received an attack 
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from the northeast. The cruiser Wies- 
baden was soon put out of action in this 
attack. The German torpedo flotillas im- 
mediately attacked the heavy ships. 


Appearing shadow-like from the haze 
bank to the northeast was made out a 
long line of at least twenty-five battle- 
ships, which at first sought a junction 
with the British battle cruisers and those 
of the Queen Elizabeth type on a north- 
westerly to westerly course and then 
turned on an easterly to a southeasterly 
course. 

With the advent of the British main 
fleet, whose centre consisted of three 
squadrons of eight battleships each, 
with a fast division of three batile 
cruisers of the Invincible type on the 
northern end, and three of the newest 
vessels of the Royal Sovereign class, 
armed with fifteen-inch guns, at the 
southern end, there began about 8 
o’clock in the evening the third section 
of the engagement, embracing the com- 
bat between the main fleets. 

Vice Admiral Scheer determined to 
attack the British main fleet, which he 


now recognized was completely assem- 


bled and about doubly superior. The 
German battleship squadrons, headed by 
battle cruisers, steered first toward the 
extensive haze bank to the northeast, 
where the crippled cruiser Wiesbaden 
was still receiving a heavy fire. Around 
the Wiesbaden stubborn individual fights 
under quickly changing conditions now 
occurred. 

The light enemy forces, supported by 
an armored cruiser squadron of five 
ships of the Minatour, Achilles, and Duke 
of Edinburgh classes coming from the 
northeast, were encountered and ap- 
parently surprised on account of the de- 
creasing visibility by our battle cruisers 
and leading battleship division. The 
squadron came under a violent and heavy 
fire, by which the small cruisers De- 
fense and Black Prince were sunk. The 
cruiser Warrior regained its own line a 
wreck and later sank. Another small 
cruiser was damaged severely. 

Two destroyers already had fallen 
victims to the attack of German torpedo 
boats against the leading British bat- 
tleships and a small cruiser and two 
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destroyers were damaged. The German 
battle cruisers and leading battleship 
division had in these engagements come 
under increased fire of the enemy’s bat- 
tleship squadron, which, shortly after 8 
o’clock, could be made out in the haze 
turning to the northeastward and finally 
to the east. Germans observed, amid the 
artillery combat and shelling of great 
intensity, signs of the effect of good 
shooting between 8:20 and 8:30 o’clock 
particularly. Several officers on Ger- 
man ships observed that a battleship of 
the Queen Elizabeth class blew up under 
conditions similar to that of the Queen 
Mary. The Invincible sank after being 
hit severely. A ship of the Iron Duke 
class had earlier received a torpedo hit, 
and one of the Queen Elizabeth class was 
running around in a circle, its steering 
apparatus apparently having been hit. 

The Liitzow was hit by at least fifteen 
heavy shells and was unable to maintain 
its place in line. Vice Admiral Hipper, 
therefore, transshipped to the Moltke on 
a torpedo boat and under a heavy fire. 
The Derfflinger meantime took the lead 
temporarily. Parts of the German tor- 
pedo flotilla attacked the enemy’s main 
fleet and heard detonations. In the ac- 
tion the Germans lost a torpedo boat. An 
enemy destroyer was seen in a sinking 
condition, having been hit by a torpedo. 

After the first violent onslaught into 
the mass of the superior enemy the op- 
ponents lost sight of each other in the 
smoke by powder clouds. After a short 
cessation in the artillery combat Vice Ad- 
miral Scheer ordered a new attack by all 
the available forces. 


German battle cruisers, which with 
several light cruisers and torpedo boats 
again headed the line, encountered the 
enemy soon after 9 o’clock and renewed 
the heavy fire, which was answered by 
them from the mist, and then by the 
leading division of the main fleet. Ar- 
mored cruisers now flung themselves in 
a reckless onset at extreme speed against 
the enemy line in order to cover the at- 
tack of torpedo boats. They approached 
the enemy line, although covered with 
shot from 6,000 meters distance. Several 
German torpedo flotillas dashed forward 
to attack, delivered torpedoes, and re- 
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turned, despite the most severe counter- 
fire, with the loss of only one boat. The 
bitter artillery fight was again inter- 
rupted, after this second violent on- 
slaught, by the smoke from guns and 
funnels. 

Several torpedo flotillas, which were 
ordered to attack somewhat later, found, 
after penetrating the smoke cloud, that 
the enemy fleet was no longer before 
them; nor, when the fleet commander 
again brought the German squadrons 
upon the southerly and southwesterly 
course, where the enemy was last seen, 
could our opponents be found. Only 
once more—shortly before 10:30 o’clock 
—did the battle flare up. For a short 
time in the late twilight German battle 
cruisers sighted four enemy capital ships 
to seaward and opened fire immediately. 
As the two German battleship squadrons 
attacked, the enemy turned and vanished 
in the darkness. Older German light 
cruisers of the fourth reconnoissance 
group also were engaged with the older 
enemy armored eruisers in a short fight. 
This ended the day battle. 

The German divisions, which, after 
losing sight of the enemy, began a night 
cruise in a southerly direction, were at- 
tacked until dawn by enemy light force 
in rapid succession. 

The attacks were favored by the gen- 
eral strategic situation and the particu- 
larly dark night. 

The cruiser Frauenlob was injured 
severely during the engagement of the 


fourth reconnoissance group with a su- 
perior cruiser force, and was lost from 
sight. 

One armored cruiser of the Cressy 
class suddenly appeared close to a Ger- 
man battleship and was shot into fire 
after forty seconds, and sank in four 
minutes. ; 

The Florent, (?) Destroyer 60, (the 
names were hard to dicipher in the 
darkness and therefore were uncertain- 
ly established,) and four destroyers—3, 
78, 06, and 27—were destroyed by our 
fire. One destroyer was cut in two by 
the ram of a German battleship. Seven 
destroyers, including the G-30, were hit 
and severely damaged. These, includ- 
ing the Tipperary and Turbulent, which, 
after saving survivors, were left behind 
in a sinking condition, drifted past our 
line, some of them burning at the bow 
or stern. 

The tracks of countless torpedoes were 
sighted by the German ships, but only 
the Pommern (a battleship) fell an im- 
mediate victim to a torpedo. The cruiser 
Rostock was hit, but remained afloat. The 
cruiser Elbing was damaged by a Ger- 
man battleship during an unavoidable 
manoeuvre. After vain endeavors to 
keep the ship afloat the Elbing was 
blown up, but only after her crew had 
embarked on torpedo boats. A post tor- 
pedo boat was struck by a mine laid by 
the enemy. 

[The report closes with a summary of 
the German losses as already published.] 


German Official Account, Based on Statements 
of British Prisoners 


A supplementary narrative of the bat- 
tle of the Skagerrak, in the form of a 
telegram based on statements of 177 
British prisoners, was transmitted offi- 
cially on June 20 by the German Admi- 
ralty. The text is as follows: 

HE British forces participating in the 
battle were the reconnoitring forces 
under Vice Admiral Beatty and the 
main body of the British Navy under 
Admiral Jellicoe. The reconnoitring 


forces comprised six battle cruisers— 
the flagship Lion, the Queen Mary, the 
Princess Royal, and the Tiger as the 
first division, and the Indefatigable and 
the flagship New Zealand as the second 
division. The first division was com- 
plete, but H. M. S. Australia of the sec- 
ond division was absent for secret rea- 
sons. Besides these ships, there were 
under Beatty’s command five swift bat- 
tleships of the Queen Elizabeth type and 
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a large number of small modern cruis- 
ers, the names of thirteen of which were 
verified by each of the prisoners. There 
were also two destroyer flotillas, com- 
prising about forty destroyers, among 
which were the most modern types. 

The main body of the fleet engaged in 
- the battle was composed of three battle- 
ship squadrons of from six to eight 
dreadnoughts each, one special squadron 
of three of the most modern battleships 
of the Royal Sovereign type, one division 
formed by the battle-cruisers Invincible, 
Indomitable, and Inflexible, a squadron 
of armored cruisers comprising six ships, 
and at least ten small cruisers and four 
flotillas of from eighty to one hundred 
destroyers. 

When Beatty sighted the German re- 
connoitring forces to the east he formed 
a middle line with his six battle cruisers 
and turned southeast. The ships of the 
Queen Elizabeth type also turned south- 
east and attempted to join the battle 
cruisers. Between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon the Germans opened fire at a 
distance of about eighteen kilometers, 

Shortly 
occurred 


[approximately eleven miles.| 
after 6 o’clock a huge explosio 
on board the Queen Mary, midships, on 


the port side. Two other explosions fol- 
lowed, and the forward part of the ship 
sank rapidly. At the fourth and most 
severe explosion the entire ship sank. 
This was the work of from only five to 
ten minutes. 

Scarcely had the Indefatigable arrived 
on the scene of the accident when she was 
also shaken by an explosion. The ship 
capsized and sank so quickly that of the 
fourteen men who were in the fighting 
top only two were rescued. These two 
are apparently the only survivors of the 
Indefatigable’s crew of about 1,000. 
After the sinking of these two ships Ad- 
miral Beatty signaled to the Thirteenth 
British flotilla to attack the German bat- 
‘tle cruisers. The order was understood 
only by the nearest destroyers and was 
regarded by several of the prisoners as a 
desperate resort. In this attack the most 
modern British destroyers, the Nestor 
and the Nomad, were sunk. Their crews 
were later rescued from rafts and life- 
boats by German torpedo boats. 


In the meanwhile, the ships of the 
Queen Elizabeth type approached. The 
distance between the British ships and 
the German cruisers had diminished to 
ten kilometers, [approximately six miles. ] 
The British battle cruisers steamed 
northward at high speed and were soon 
out of range. The Queen Elizabeth type 
ships continued battle, turning north- 
ward in order to “cut off the enemy,” as 
ordered by Beatty. Soon one of the Queen 
Elizabeth type ships left the British line 
with a heavy list. The prisoners state 
expressly that it was the Warspite. The 
wireless sent by the Turbulent that the 
Warspite was sunk was intercepted by 
about eight British destroyers. 

The rescued prisoners disagree as to 
the time of Admiral Jellicoe’s arrival 
with the main body of the fleet. Prison- 
ers from Jellicoe’s fleet state that they 
were steaming southward in several col- 
umns when they received Beatty’s first 
wireless transmitted by the small cruiser 
Galatea. Thereupon Jellicoe gave the or- 
der to continue southward at top speed. 
The prisoners saw only the flames from 
Beatty’s artillery when Jellicoe turned 
10rth and formed a line toward the north- 
west and west. The battie cruisers of 
the main body, the Invincible, the Indom- 
itable, and the Inflexible, were ahead 
with the armored cruisers. At this time 
the British battleship Marlborough was 
hit by a torpedo which is said to have 
been fired by a submarine. If so, the 
submarine must have been British, since 
there were no German submarines in the 
battle. 

A British armored cruiser attacked a 
large isolated German ship which steered 
slowly southward. At the same time the 
British main body opened fire. When the 
armored cruisers returned to the main 
body, the Defense was missing. By this 
time the Warrior had large holes mid- 
ships just above the waterline. Shortly 
after the British main body entered the 
battle a German shot set fire to the In- 
vincible, an explosion followed, and the 
ship sank. The Germans shot at long 
range and annihilated the destroyer 
Acasta, standing near the head of the 
line. The reports of other prisoners about 
the movements of the British main body 





STATEMENTS OF BRITISH PRISONERS 


until dark conflict. The point on which 
they agree is that at dark the British 
Navy steered northward in columns. The 
destroyer Tipperary asked permission to 
turn southward alone to attack the Ger- 
mans. Permission was granted, but she 
encountered the German flotilla and was 
defeated and sunk. The survivors were 
rescued by the Germans. Beatty’s thir- 
teenth flotilla had failed to join the bat- 
tle cruisers and turned southward at 
dark. It encountered several large ships 
which it mistook for British. The Ger- 
mans opened fire and destroyed the Tur- 
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bulent. All the officers and a part of 
the crew were lost. The survivors were 
rescued hy German torpedo boats. 

Almost all the British prisoners ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at the fact that 
the British made no effort to. rescue 
them, although almost all the best Brit- 
ish ships participated in the battle. The 
survivors of the Queen Mary and of the 
Indefatigable had been in the water for 
almost four hours before they were res- 
cued by the Germans. They had already 
given up all hope, for nothing had been 
seen of the British ships for hours. 


Vivid Story of an Eyewitness 
By a British Naval Officer 


T 3:45 on May 31 action stations 
were sounded off by the buglers, 
and this was the first indication 
vouchsafed to us that anything out of 
the common was about to take place. 
Accordingly we all dashed off to our 
posts, because “action” is only sounded 
off when there is more or less of an 
emergency; thus it behooves one to get 
to one’s place as soon as possible. When 
we were closed up and reported correct 
the news came through that a light 
cruiser had sighted two destroyers and 
some smoke to the eastward, and was 
in pursuit. So we who were not in the 
know thought that possibly we might 
see a Hun light cruiser and no more. 
Then suddenly we got the report, 
“Enemy in sight,” and I think every 
one’s heart gave a jump. At last, after 
all these months of weary waiting and 
preparation, were we going to get a 
look in at the be-all and end-all of our 
existence—action with the German fleet? 
However, there was not much time to 
think, for the orders came through quick 


enough now. The guns were loaded, and — 


then round trained the turret on to our 
first target, a small light cruiser nearer 
to us than is healthy for such craft. 
“Fire!” an eternity—and then, bang, 
and away goes our first salvo. The 
shots fell near the enemy, but she scut- 
tled away. We let her have another 


salvo, then ceased fire, and turned our 
attention to bigger game that was 
now within range—the German battle 
cruisers. : 

We, the fast battleships, were, as has 
already been stated, astern of the battle 
cruisers and had opened fire between ten 
and twenty minutes of their first shots. 
Now we all of us got going hard, the 
battle cruisers and ourselves against the 
German battle cruisers and the German 
High Sea Fleet, which had now put in an 
appearance. So, in spite of the stories 
of the Germans, they were most un- 
doubtedly considerably superior to the 
British force present, and remained so 
until the arrival of the Grand Fleet some 
hours later, and yet, in spite of this over- 
whelming superiority, they only suc- 
ceeded at this stage of the battle in sink- 
ing two of our big ships at a huge cost 
to themselves, because there can be little 
doubt that up to then they got as good as 
they gave and a bit more. 

The firing now became very general 
indeed, and the continued roar and shriek 
of our own guns, coupled with one’s 
work, left little opportunity to think 
about outside matters. The only pre- 
dominant thing I, in common with others, 
remember was the rapid bang, bang, 
bang of our smaller secondary arma- 
ment, as we thought; but during a lull 
we discovered that this was the German 
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shell bursting on the water all round the 
ship with so loud an explosion that it 
could be heard right deep down in the 
heart of the ship. We were at this time 
receiving a very heavy fire indeed, our 
own battle cruisers having become disen- 
gaged for twenty minutes to half an 
hour, so that the fire of the whole Ger- 
man fleet was concentrated on us. How- 
ever, we stuck it, and gave back a good 
deal, I fancy. 


Especially unpleasant, though, was a 
period of half an hour during which we 
were unable to see the enemy, while they 
could see us most clearly. Thus we were 
unable to fire a shot and had to rest con- 
tent with steaming through a tornado 
of shell fire without loosing off a gun, 
which was somewhat trying. However, 
about 6:30 the sun silhouetted up the 
Germans and completely turned the 
tables as far as light was concerned, and 
for a period of some twenty minutes we 
gave them a most terrific dressing down 


which we trust they will remember. Then. 


down came the mist again, and we had 
to close them right down to four miles 
in the attempt to see the enemy, and four 
miles is, of course, about as near as one 
likes to get to the foe, as torpedoes then 
come into play. 

It was at this stage that, owing to 
some temporary defect, the Warspite’s 
helm jammed, and she went straight at 
the enemy into a hell of fire. She looked 
a most wonderful sight, every gun firing 
for all it was worth in reply. Luckily 
she got under control quickly and re- 
turned to the line, and it was this in- 
cident that gave rise to the German 
legend that she had been sunk. 


The action continued with unabated 
fury until the arrival of the Grand Fleet 
somewhere about 7. It was just before 
this that the Invincible had met her fate, 
as also the Defense and Black Prince— 
the two latter, apparently, in a gallant 
attempt to save the Warrior, which was 
successful in so far that the crew of 
the Warrior were saved, although the 
ship had eventually to be abandoned. 


The arrival of the Grand Fleet relieved 


the tension upon us somewhat, and the 
battle cruiser force went on ahead, while 
we dropped back, content to let the 
Grand Fleet finish off the work, but the 
Germans were not “ having any,” as they 
say in America, and almost immediately 
turned to run, pursued by our fleet. We 
were, of course, considerably superior 
now, but it was little use. For about 
half an hour the Grand Fleet and our- 
selves were firing, during which time 
it is pretty certain that we inflicted very 
material damage on the enemy, but after 
that the failing light and the very evident 
desire of the enemy to get away from 
such unpleasant company rendered it im- 
possible to turn an undoubted success 
into a certain and decisive victory, for 
by that the navy means annihilation. 

And at last, about 9, we discontinued 
the action, but continued to follow them. 
Right through the darkness there were 
constant destroyer attacks, and the sky 
was lighted up the whole night by the 
flashes of the guns and by fires caused 
among the enemy by our shells. It was 
in fact a very awe-inspiring sight. 

As is known, the enemy succeeded in 
attacking the Marlborough, but fruit- 
lessly, as she returned to port, and is 
no doubt once more at sea. 

We continued to cruise about all night 
and the next day, offering battle to the 
enemy, but they were scuttling back to 
security, and we saw nothing of them, 
and so finally returned home, the battle 
cruisers and ourselves content that we 
had been able to attack and hold the 
German fleet, though we were so inferior 
in numbers, until our Grand Fleet could 
join issue with the enemy; and our battle 
fleet, well satisfied that they at lasi, 
after twenty-two months’ dreary waiting, 
had in the end got near enough to give 
the Germans a taste of our metal. But 
of course our contentment was clouded 
by the disappointment that the German 
fleet had escaped its doom by a chain of 
circumstances beyond our control. Please 
Heaven that if, and when, they come 
again they will not go back, and one 
more menace to our peace will be de- 
stroyed. 





Naval Losses of Britain and Germany 


By Archibald Hurd 
Naval Expert of The London Telegraph 


HE battle of Jutland marks a stage 

in the naval war; for some time 

nothing will be seen of the High 
Seas Fleet. The strategical victory of 
the British fleet became apparent as 
soon as it was known that the enemy 
had fled back to port. With each day 
that passes the material victory is being 
revealed in its true light. The Admiralty 
made no secret of our losses; they were 
immediately announced. The Germans, 
anxious to produce psychological effects 
at home and abroad, determined on a 
policy of concealment. 

The course of the disclosures as to the 
fate of German ships merits examina- 
tion: 

First—It was admitted that “the small 
cruiser Wiesbaden was sunk” and that 
the Pommern—the character of that ship 
not being mentioned—had also been de- 
stroyed; the light cruiser Frauenlob was 
“missing,” with “some torpedo boats.” 
The rest of the High Seas Fleet, it was 
declared, “ had returned to our harbors.” 

Second—It had to be confessed by the 
Germans that the light cruiser Elbing 
had been sunk, because neutrals had res- 
cued some of the crew. 

Third—A week after the return of the 
High Seas Fleet to its bases a statement 
was issued to the effect that “ one battle 
cruiser, (the Liitzow,) one ship of the 
line of older construction, (the Pom- 
mern,) four smaller cruisers,” (the Wies- 
baden, Elbing, Frauenlob, and Rostock,) 
and “five torpedo boats” (really de- 
stroyers) represented “ the total loss.” 

Fourth—It is now known that the bat- 
tle cruiser Seydhitz was run ashore to 
save her from sinking; she is practically 
a wreck, and useless for months, if not 
forever, but has been got into port. It 
is asserted by travelers who have re- 
turned to Amsterdam that the battle 
cruiser Derfflinger sank “on being 
towed into Wilhelmshaven,” and it is re- 
ported from Copenhagen that the Pom- 
mern was not the battleship which was 


torpedoed in the Baltic by a British sub- 
marine in July last, but a new battle 
cruiser which, after that battleship had 
disappeared, was named, for territorial 
reasons, after the German State, thus 
perpetuating its association with the 
navy. The story of the sinking of 
the dreadnought battleship Ostfriesland 
awaits confirmation. 

It will be seen that considerable 
progress has been made since the Ger- 
mans, having raced back to port in con- 
fusion, chased by Admiral Jellicoe, put 
into circulation the story of their “ vic- 
tory,” without waiting to ,count their 
losses. 

It is certain that the truth as to the 
injury suffered by the enemy has not 
yet been revealed. But sufficient is , 
known to indicate that the reduction of 
the size of his fleet has been great, par- 
ticularly if the relative standing of the 
two navies be remembered. 

It may be of some interest to con- 
sider what have been the losses suffered 
on both sides of the North Sea since the 
war opened on Aug. 4, 1914, if we accept 
Germany’s own assessment of the dam- 
age which was inflicted on her on May 3L 


_We are justified in making two correc- 


tions in the German official declarations 
on the evidence now available; the Pom- 
mern was a new battle cruiser, sister of 
the Liitzow, being the vessel of that type 
of the 1914 programme, and the Seyd- 
litz, for all present purposes, may be re- 
garded as no longer effective, if, indeed, 
she can be repaired during the course of 
the war. Either she or the Derfflinger 
may be put down as definitely lost. 

Of course, British officers and men are 
convinced by their eyes, as well as their 
acts, that a number of other German 
ships, including at least one battleship of 
the Kaiser class, and possibly two, as 
well as two or more battle cruisers, will 
never fly the Prussian naval ensign 
again. But on that matter we shall not 
be wrong in awaiting Admiral Sir John 
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Jellicoe’s dispatch before attempting to 
reach any definite conclusion, though 
personally I am sanguine. For our pres- 
ent purpose let the amended German ad- 
missions—two battle cruisers, the Liit- 
zow and Pommern, and four light cruis- 
ers—be accepted in making a calculation 
as to the relative progress of attrition. 


On that basis, what has been the re- 
duction of effective naval strength so 
far only as capital ships and cruisers are 
concerned? The ships that count most in 
all fleets today are those belonging to 
what is generally described as _ the 
dreadnought era..The dreadnought bat- 
tleship and battle cruiser, apart from 
their armament and armor, are remark- 
able for the advance of speed, due to the 
introduction of the marine turbine—all 
honor to the Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, 
the inventox. The increase of speed in 
the capital ship reacted on smaller 
cruisers; in fact, a fresh impetus was 
given to the improvement of all classes 
of vessels by the investigations of Lord 
Fisher’s Designs Committee in 1904. We 
gained a lead, and other nations have 
followed our example. So we may first 
set out the ships of the dreadnought era 
(displacements in parentheses) which 
have been lost in the war, the statistics 
being based on official admissions: 

BATTLESHIPS 


GERMANY 
Nil. 


BATTLE CRUISERS 

Tons. 
Invincible ....(17,250) 
Indefatigable..(18,750) Pommern (28,000) 
Queen Mary...(27,000) Liitzow (28,000) 
— TBliicher .....(15,500) 
— tSeydlitz .....(24,600) 


Britain 


NL. 


Tons. 
*Goeben ...... (22,640) 


Totals...3 of (63,000) 5 of (118,740) 

*The Goeben is ineffective in the Sea of 
Marmora. The Bliicher was a contemporary 
of the Invincible. tThe Seydlitz is probably 
as good as destroyed. 


LIGHT CRUISERS 


Tons. 
Amphion ......(3,440) 
Arethusa ......(3,560) 


Tons. 
Karlsruhe 
Magdeberg .... 
Kolin 


— BMGON: 0.655.000 3, 

— Dresden ....... 3, 

-- Konigsberg ... 
Niirnberg ... . 
Leipzig ........32 

— Rostock 

— Wiesbaden .... (5,600) 


Elbing (4,800) 


12 of (45,238) 
The above statements show that Ger- 


Totals...2 of (7,000) 


many’s losses in the most modern and 
effective ships—even if she fared no 
worse than she declares in the battle of 
Jutland—have been far heavier actually 
than ours since the war opened. But the 
real significance is only extracted from 
the figures, if they be considered on a 
proportionate basis. Ignoring the 1914- 
15 shipbuilding programs of England 
and Germany, about the carrying out of 
which there may be some doubt, the posi- 
tion in dreadnought battleships and bat- 
tle cruisers built and building was on the 
outbreak of war as under: 


BATTLESHIPS 
GERMANY 
19, of 450,250 tons 
BATTLE CRUISERS 
10, of 215,800 tons 8 of 186,120 tons 


BRITAIN 
35, of 818,100 tons 


Totals. .45 of 1,033,900 tons 27 of 636,370 tons 

Consequently, while on this showing we 
have lost 6.6 per cent. of our strength in 
battleships and battle cruisers, Germany 
is the weaker by 18.5 per cent. of hers. 
In other words, her proportionate loss 
has been nearly three times as great as 
ours. 


What is the position as to light cruis- 
ers which may be regarded as belonging 
to the dreadnought period? We pos- 
sessed thirty-eight, and Germany twen- 
ty-seven. In the course of the war we 
have lost one of these, as well as the 
Amphion, slightly older; Germany has 
been robbed of twelve. On that basis our 
loss has amounted to 5.2 per cent., while 
the enemy has been weakened by nearly 
45 per cent. 


But both fleets have sustained other 
losses of good ships belonging to the 
years immediately preceding the dread- 
nought era—vessels which were still ef- 
fective. I have endeavored to prepare a 
list of such losses in the following table, 
taking as a basis predreadnought ves- 
sels not older than fifteen years, and 
thus excluding ships belonging to the 
last century. Any such arbitrary rule is 
apt to be misleading, but a line must be 
drawn somewhere. So we may rule 
out ships of the predreadnought era 
launched before 1900. We must include 
in German losses the battleship Pom- 
mern, sunk in the Baltic last July: 





NAVAL LOSSES OF BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


BATTLESHIPS 
GERMANY 
ons. Tons. 
Pommern ....(12,977) 


BriTAIn 


King Edward 

eRe! 6000300 (16,350) 
Triumph (11,955) ne 
Russell (14,000) i 


Totals. .3 of (42,305) 
ARMORED 
Tons. 


1 of (12,977) 
CRUISERS 

Tons. 

Secharnhorst.. . (11,420) 

Gneisenau..... (11,420) 

YOren ...<<«s0€ Qaee 

Monmouth , Friedr’h Karl.( &,858) 

Defense Pr’z Adalbert.( 8,858) 
WAPTIOP si0cs _— 
Black Prince. .(13,550 _— 
Hampshire ...(10,850) _— 

Totals.8 of (100,850) 5° of (49,806) 

LIGHT CRUISERS 
Tons. Tons. 


Pathfinder ....(2,940) Bremen....... (3,200) 
_ Undine (2,672) 
_ AFIGERE. 660606 (2,618) 

Totals...1 of (2,940) 3 of (8,490) 

That appears to be a far less satis- 
factory statement than the earlier one. 
How does it appear on a percentage 
basis? In the years 1900-5 we laid down 
sixteen battleships (predreadnoughts) 
to Germany’s fourteen, so that our loss 
has been much greater actually and rela- 
tively than Germany’s. But, on the other 
hand, we had a very large reserve of 
slightly older vessels, of which more must 
be said later on, and we initiated the 
building of dreadnoughts a year before 
Germany. Turning to armored cruisers, 
we began in the same period twenty- 
three, while Germany put in hand only 
six. Both navies have been much weak- 
ened, ours by eight vessels and the Ger- 
mans by five. But while our proportion- 
ate reduction has been only 34 per cent., 
in the case of Germany it has been about 
83 per cent. In light cruisers of the older 
types she has also come off worst. 

It is in the matter of the yet older 
ships that we have received the greatest 
injury, and that fact is due largely, 
though not entirely, to the Dardanelles 
operations. Of battleships belonging to 
the last century, there have gone the 
Bulwark, (launched 1899,) Formidable, 
(1898,) Irresistible, (1898,)—three ships 
we could ill spare—Ocean, (1898,) Go- 
liath, (1898,) and Majestic, (1895,) and 
we have also had to deplore the Aboukir, 
Hogue, and Cressy of the armored 
classes, as well as the Hermes, Hawke, 
and Pegasus. But, in spite of all that has 
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happened, we possess today thirty-one 
predreadnought battleships to Ger- 
many’s nineteen, and twenty-three ar- 
mored cruisers to one really effective 
ship of that type—the Roon—in thé Ger- 
man fleet, though, let it be added, Ger- 
many has two obsolescent vessels—the 
Fiirst Bismarck and Prinz Heinrich. 

During every day of the war—a period 
of 678 days—the British Navy has been 
commanding the seas. It has been ex- 
posed to the enemy’s submarines and to 
the vicissitudes of weather. It has been 
compelled to take risks. On the other 
hand, the German fleet has surrendered 
all the advantages flowing from the 
command of the ocean communications 
of the world. We have been drawing 
for ourselves, as well as the Allies, fresh 
military strength from the seas; at the 
same time, by denying their use to the 
enemy, we have weakened him. 


There is no gain without loss. We have 
had to regret not so much ships, though 
many have been destroyed, as officers 
and men. That is the item in the war 
ledger that is full of sadness. We can, 
however, contemplate the depletion of 
material with equanimity. It is demon- 
strated by the figures that have been 
quoted that in men-of-war of the latest 
construction and the greatest efficiency 
we possess today a larger margin of 
strength than we possessed when the 
war opened. Our superiority must be 
considered, not in the light of the actual 
number of effective ships destroyed, but 
in relation to our relative strength when 
the war opened. That examination shows 
what proportion of the original modern 
fleet still remains for the protection of 
British interests. The position is consol- 
ing. For obvious reasons the additions 
which have since been made to the Brit- 
ish forces cannot be taken into account, 
and therefore the revelation of our stand- 
ing is, in fact, less gratifying than it 
would appear were it possible to deal 
with the matter in all its fullness. 

But one fact emerges from this con- 
sideration of the naval position. Despite 
Germany’s “ victory ” of May 31 we hold 
the seas in greater force than at the be- 
ginning of the war. 





The Attack On the Petrolite 


Story of the Events That Produced the Recent Peremptory 
Note to Austria-Hungary 


ECRETARY LANSING’S | sharp 
note of June 21 to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, demand- 
ing redress for the attack upon 

the American oil steamer Petrolite in 
the Mediterranean on Dec. 5, 1915, has 
an interesting story behind it, which has 
not had its share of public attention. The 
Petrolite, a tank steamer returning to 
this country in ballast, was compelled to 
furnish provisions to an Austrian subma- 
rine after having been made the target 
of twelve or fourteen explosive shells, at 
least one of which struck the vessel, 
damaging it and injuring a member of 
the crew. 

The first definite report of the event 
came to the State Department through 
the Navy Department in the following 
telegram from Commander Blakely of 
the United States Cruiser Des Moines. 
The message had been sent from Canea, 
Crete, on Dec. 6, and read as follows: 


The Des Moines has received the following 
radiogram from the American ship Petrolite, 
bound from Alexandria, Egypt, for New 
York: ‘* Attacked by submarine this (Sun- 
day) morning about 5:20 in latitude 32 de- 
grees 35 minutes north, longitude 26 degrees 
8 minutes east. One man wounded, not se- 
riously. (Signed) Thompson, Master.’’ In 
answer to my inquiry I have received the 
following information: ‘‘ Submarine carried 
Austrian flag. Officers said she looked like 
a big cruiser. Man wounded by an exploding 
shell. Petrolite: belonged to Standard Oil 
Company and was commissioned April 14, 
1915. At the time she was attacked she was 
about 350 miles west of Alexandria and just 
southeast of the Island of Crete, distant 
about 120 miles.”’ 


When the Petrolite reached Philadel- 
phia on Jan. 16 the commanding officer, 
Captain Thompson, filed a protest next 
day at Washington, furnishing affidavits 
to the effect that his vessel was shelled 
after he had stopped the engines, and 
that, when he refused to sell supplies, he 
had been compelled to furnish them by 
threats. According to Captain Thomp- 
son he was in his cabin on the morning 


of Dec. 5 when his second officer reported 
the presence, about four miles astern, of 
a submarine. The submarine began 
firing just as the Captain reached the 
deck. Immediately, he says, he gave the 
order to «stop, and swung the vessel 
around broadside to let the submarine 
know her identity. Still the firing con- 
tinued. One shell exploded in the engine 
room, severly injuring Larsen, a Danish 
member of the crew. Captain Thomp- 
son went out in a small boat to the sub- 
marine, which was flying the Austrian 
flag, and the commander of the under- 
seas craft demanded provisions, declaring 
that he would have to take them by force 
if he did not get them by other means. 
Captain Thompson says he was warned 
that the Petrolite had better not try to 
escape, and, as a guarantee that she would 
not, the Austrian commander took off one 
of the American sailors from the small 
boat, threatening to shoot him if any at- 
tempt were made to evade his demands. 
The affidavit adds that when the sub- 
marine commander was told that a mem- 
ber of the Petrolite’s crew had been 
wounded he merely laughed. 


The United States Government, after 
a careful investigation of the evidence, 
sent a brief note calling for a disavowal 
of the Petrolite attack on the part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. The lat- 
ter sent an unsatisfactory reply, which 
reached Secretary Lansing on Feb. 25. 
Neither of these two notes has been 
given to the public in full, but from semi- 
official sources the gist of the Austrian 
reply is ascertained to be as follows: 

(1) That the commander of the Austrian 
submarine fired on the Petrolite because he 
thought the vessel was about to attack the 
submarine, the assertion being made that the 
submarine commander based this belief on 
the statement in his report to the Viennese 


Admiralty that the Petrolite changed her 
course. 


(2) That while the Petrolite flew the Amer- 


ican flag the commander of the Austrian 
submarine labored under the belief that the 





THE ATTACK ON THE PETROLITE 


vessel was an enemy tank ship flying the 
American flag ‘‘ as a trick.’’ 


(3) That the Austrian submarine com- 
mander reports that the Captain of the 
Petrolite furnished the submarine with pro- 
visions voluntarily and refused to accept pay 
for them, and that the submarine did not 
forcibly take provisions from the American 
steamer. 


After further investigation, the United 
States Government has found the facts 
to be widely at variance with the expla- 
nation offered by the Vienna authorities, 
and is compelled to regard the conduct of 
the commander of the submarine in at- 
tacking the Petrolite and in coercing the 
Captain as a deliberate insult to the 
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American flag and an invasion of the 
rights of American citizens. The Aus- 
trian contention that the Petrolite’s Cap- 
tain voluntarily gave up supplies is flatly 
contradicted in the American note of 
June 21, printed in full below; likewise 
the claims that warning shots were fired 
across the Petrolite’s bow before she was 
shelled, and that her appearance was 
such as to justify the submarine com- 
mander in mistaking her for a cruiser. 
The United States Government therefore 
asks that an apology be made, that the 
commander of the submarine be punished, 
and that a suitable indemnity be paid for 
injuries sustained. 


American Note Demanding Redress for Austrian 
Attack on the Petrolite 


HE note of Feb. 25 from the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, which ai- 
tempted to defend the submarine at- 

tack of Dec. 5, 1915, upon the American 
steamer Petrolite, has been found unac- 
ceptable by the United States Govern- 
ment. The rejoinder takes the form of a 
memorandum from Secretary of State 
Lansing to Ambassador Penfield, the full 
text of which follows: 


Department of State, 
Washington, June 21, 1916. 
Frederic Courtland Penfield, United States 
Ambassador, Vienna: 

Evidence obtained from the Captain and 
members of the crew of the steamer Petrolite, 
and from examination made of the vessel 
under-direction of the Navy Department, con- 
vinces this Government that the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government has obtained an incorrect 
report of the attack on the steamer. With 
particular reference to the explanation made 
by the Foreign Office, the following informa- 
tion, briefly stated, has been obtained fom 
sworn statements of the Captain and mem- 
bers of the crew: 

No shot was fired across the bow of the 
steamer as a Signal to stop. When the first 
shot was fired the Captain was under the im- 
pression that an explosion had taken place 
in the engine room. Not until the second shot 
was fired did the Captain and crew sight the 
submarine, which was astern of the steamer, 
and therefore they positively assert that 
neither the first nor the second shot was fired 
across the bow of the vessel. 


The steamer did not swing around in @ 
course directed toward the submarine, as al- 
leged in the report obtained by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, but the Captain at 
once stopped the engines and swung the ves- 
sel broadside to the submarine, and at right 
angles to the course of the vessel, in order to 
show its neutral markings, which was mani- 
festly the reasonable and proper course tv 
follow, and it ceased to make any headway. 
On the steamer was painted its name in let- 
ters approximately six feet long, and the 
name of the hailing port, and, as has pre- 
viously been made known io the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, the steamer carried two 
large flags some distance above the waterline, 
which, it is positively stated by the officers 
and crew, were flying before the first shot 
was fired, and were not hoisted after the first 
shot, as stated by the submarine commander. 

The submarine commander admits that the 
steamer stopped her engines. The Captain of 
the Petrolite denies that the vessel was ever 
headed toward the submarine, and the exami- 
nation of the steamer made by an American 
naval constructor corroborates this statement, 
because, as he states, the shell which took 
effect on the vessel, striking the deck house, 
which surrounds the smokestack, was fired 
from a point forty-five degrees on the star- 
board bow. This was one of the last shots 
fired and indicates that the ship was not 
headed toward the submarine even up to the 
time when the submarine ceased firing. The 
Captain states that the submarine appeared 
to be manoeuvring so as to direct her shots 
from ahead of the steamer. The submarine 
fired approximately twelve shots. The ma- 
jority of the shots were fired after the ship 
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had stopped and had swung broadside, and 
while, as even the commander of the sub- 
marine admits, the steamer was flying the 
American flag. The Captain of the steamer de- 
nies that he advised the commander of the 
submarine that the damage to the steamer 
was insignificant. He states that he advised 
him that the steamer had been damaged, but 
that he had not had an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage. The seaman 
who was struck by a fragment of shell sus- 
tained severe flesh wounds. 

If the ship had intended to ram the sub- 
marine, she would not have stopped her en- 
gines, and this must have been evident to the 
submarine commander. Naval authorities 
agree that there could have been no danger of 
the ship ramming the submarine until it was 
headed straight for the submarine and was 
under power, and even <hen the submarine 
could have so manoeuvred as to avoid col- 
lision. The Petrolite was two miles away 
from the submarine. The engines and funnel 
of the Petrolite were at the stern, and from 
the general appearance of the ship no experi- 
enced naval officer could have believed that it 
had opportunity or sufficient speed to attack, 
even if it had been steaming directly toward 
the submarine. The conduct of the submarine 
eommander showed lack of judgment, self- 
eontrol, or willful intent, amounting to utter 
disregard of the rights of a neutral. 

According to the sworn statements of the 
Captain of the steamer and a seaman who ac- 
the com- 


companied him to the submarine, 
mander of the latter stated that he mistook 


the steamer for a cruiser. This statement is 
at variance with the statement in the Austro- 
Hungarian Government’s note that the Cap- 
tain of the submarine asserted a false ma- 
noevure on the part of the steamer prompted 
the submarine to continue to fire. 

The Captain of the steamer swears that he 
informed the commander of the submarine 
that he had only sufficient provisions to reach 
the port of Algiers, and that he would deliver 
provisions only under compulsion. He states 
positively in his affidavit and in conversation 
with officials of the department that he did 
not give provisions readily, nor did he say it 





was the duty of one seaman to help another, 
and that he refused payment because he felt 
that he was being compelled to deliver food 
in violation of law. 

The statement of the Captain of the Petro- 
lite is entirely at variance with the report of 
the submarine commander. The correctness 
of the Captain’s opinion that the wounded 
seaman was held as a hostage to guarantee 
the delivery of food seems clear. Obviously, 
the commander of the submarine had no right 
to order the seaman to remain on board. The 
fact that this order was given showed that 
the commander insisted that food was to be 
delivered to him, otherwise the seaman would 
naturally have accompanied the Captain back 
to his vessel. The outrageous conduct of the 
submarine commander and all the circum- 
stances of the attack on the Petrolite war- 
ranted the Captain in regarding himself as 
being compelled, in order to avoid further 
violence, to deliver food to the commander of 
the submarine. 

In the absence of other and more satisfac- 
tory explanation of the attack on the steamer 
than that contained in the note addressed to 
you by the Foreign Office, the Government of 
the United States is compelled to regard the 
conduct of the commander of the submarine 
in attacking the Petrolite and in coercing the 
Captain as a deliberate insult to the flag of 
the United States and an invasion of the 
rights ef American citizens, for which this 
Government requests that an apology be 
made; that the commander of the submarine 
be punished ; and that reparation be made for 
the injuries sustained by the payment of a 
suitable indemnity. 

Please communicate with Foreign Office in 
sense of foregoing. 

You may add that this Government believes 
that the Austro-Hungarian Government will 
promptly comply with these requests, in view 
of their manifest justness and the high sense 
of honor of that Government, which would 
not, it is believed, permit an indignity to be 
offered to the flag of a friendly power or 
wrongs to its nationals by an Austro-Hun- 
garian officer without making immediate and 
ample amends. LANSING. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[German Cartoon] 


The Holy War 


[A German artist’s dream of a Mohammedan uprising against the British 
in India and Egypt.] 
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[English Cartoons] 


of the Crown Prince 
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THE KAISER SPIDER: “ What! down again, Willie? Never mind—remember 
é : eg a 
King Robert Bruce’s spider! Try again! 


WILLIE: “Oh! strafe that Scottish spider! He only fell six or seven times! 
I’ve been down sixty or seventy, and I get bumped worse each time! Why don’t 


you try it yourself?” 
Wanted! 
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—From The Westminster Gazette. 


THE AUSTRIAN Emperor: “J want reinforcements!” 
HINDENBURG: “J want my Army Corps back!” 

THE CROWN PRINCE: “J want every man you can spare me!” 
THE Kaiser: “But where are they to come from?” 
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—From L’Asino, Rome. 


We are making progress.” 
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THE KAISER TO His ALLY 








[Russian Cartoon] 






A World Bandit 
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—From the Mucha, Warsaw. 






The Crown Prince Hohenrobber. 









[German Cartoon] 


British Profit Hunger 
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4 English statesmen never get enough on earth; so much the more certain 


are they to get it in hell. 


[French Cartoon] 


German Arms 


Rire, Paris. 


“ Come, officer, give me your sword.” 
“We have no sword, but I will pass you my bottle of vitriol.” 





[English Cartoon] 


Gott Strafe! 


—From The Sketch, London. 


‘ HANS (watching the enemy through the trench periscope, and hailing them): 
Vot vos you?” 
[Tue ENemy: “ Munsters.” 
Fritz: “Monsters! Gott in Himmel! Vot vos ve up against now?” 
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[Hungarian Cartoon] 


Let Joy Be Unconfined 


—From Borszem Janko. 


“ Dance, children, dance till you fall; I am not weary.” 
> > ry ? e 


[French Cartoon] 


In Galicia 


—@© Le Rire, Paris. 
The Latest Joy Ride of the Cossacks. 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Horn of Plenty 
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But the Flood It Pours Over the Earth Is Red. 





[Australian Cartoon] 


The Injured Innocent 


“Germany is a peace-loving nation and never did desire war.’—German Chancello 
Reichstag Speech. 


—From The Sydney Bulletin. 


“Can’t yer SEE what a peace-loving man I am?” 
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[German Cartoon] 


“The Lying-Slander Traffic” 
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“So long as England’s cables are intact she can still send her chief article 
of export all over the world as usual.” 
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[English Cartoon] [French Cartoon] 
Austrian Tactics 


—From London Opinion. First Soxprer: ‘‘I believe we are de- 
. ie camping.” 
The game will be finished on the stroke | ns i jens polo ‘ 
of the hour. SECOND SOLDIER: se quiet! It’s a ma- 
noeuvre which the official bulletins call 
‘breaking contact.’ ” 


[Spanish Cartoon] [Italian Cartoon] 


A Conceded Claim Overworked 


—From the Mondo Umoristico, Milan. 
—From L’Esquella, Barcelona. “And you, Baroness, what have you 
7, ‘or > 2ed ‘ross?’ 
‘*Every German, you may be sure, is cone for the eee c — , 
worth three men of any other nation.” I have taken part in ten benefit balls, 


three theatricals, and a grand reception with 


66 Manta >t Veo ric r « « j > 9? > ° : ’ 
Certainly! Especially at meal time. illuminations.”’ 
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[English Cartoon] 


King of the World 


The Only Ruler Whose New Conquests Are Undisputed. 





[English Cartoons] 


Kitchener of Khartum 


—From The Westminster Gazette. 


THE GERMAN: “ Why don’t you go away? I licked you!” 
THE BritTisH BuLupoG: “Licked me! You mean you escaped by running 
away. If you think you licked me, why don’t you come out?” 
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* [Dutch Cartoon] 


Secret Diplomacy 
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—By Louis Raemaekers. 


Planning the First Moves in the Great War. 








[Italian Cartoon] 


The Battle of Jutland 











—From Fischietto, Turin. 











“ Wilhelm demands the trident, and he 
most certainly got it.” 















[French Cartoon] 


An Irrefutable Argument 











Paris, 





Le 





—From Matin, 

FRANCIS JosepH: ‘‘ William has not sent 
me a telegram on our strategic withdrawal 
from the Italian front.” 

ARCHDUKE Evucene: “It was difficult 
for him to felicitate us * * * ” 

FRANCIS JOSEPH: ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t he? 
I congraiulated him on his naval battle.” 










there. 


[Russian Cartoon ] 





Before Verdun 





—From the Mucha, 
Moscow. 


THE GERMAN 


late of Warsaw, 


PEOPLE: 
I can’t earry this thing much longer.’ 


re 


[Australian Cartoon] 


—From The Sydney 


VILHELM: (pulling the 


year, negst year, 


zumtimes, 


The Blossom of Victory 
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lish Cartoon] 


“Der Tag” 
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—Raemaekers in Land and Water, London. 


Ae 


ADMIRAL WILHELM: “ Thank Ged, the Day is over.” 
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[American Cartoon] 


Music Hath Charms— 
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Progress of the War 






Recording Campaigns on All Hgonts and Collateral Events 


From June 12 Up to and Including 
July 11, 1916 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


June 12—Germans make unsuccessful assaults 
on Thiaumont. 

June 13—Ganadian troops recapture lost Brit- 
ish positions southeast of Zillebeke; Ger- 
mans take trenches west of Thiaumont. 

June 16—French check German assaults on 
Hill 320 and Hill 321 and at southern edge 
of the Caillette Wood. 

June 17—French take the offensive in the 
Vaux region and carry part of German 
trenches north of Hill 321. 

June 18—Germans repulsed at Dead Man Hill. 

June 21—Germans make new drive near 
Rheims. 

June 22—Germans capture new first-line 
trenches between Fumini Wood and Che- 
nois, in the Fort Vaux sector. 

June 24—Germans gain a foothold in Fleury. 

June 26-28—British begin heavy offensive 
against German lines along the entire 
front; Germans launch an attack in the 
Champagne district. 

June 30—French recapture Thiaumont work. 

July 1—British and French troops begin great 
offensive in the Somme River region and 
smash seven miles of the enemy’s line, 
taking two towns and 2,000 prisoners. 

July 2—British cccupy Fricourt, on the 
Somme; French capture Curlu and Frise; 
continued deadlock on Verdun front. 

July 3—French capture five towns on the way 
to Peronne; French lose Damloup work, 
near Vaux, but retake it. 

July 4.—Germans reinforce lines on _ the 
Somme front; French take two villages 
near Assevillers; struggle for La Bois- 
selle; French again lose Thiaumont work. 

July 5—French carry second German lines 
from the Clery-Maricourt road to the 
Somme and cut the railway to Chaulnes. 

July 6—British in new offensive crush Ger- 
man lines from Thiepval southward and 
eastward to Contalmaison. 

July &8—French capture Hardecourt and Ma- 
melon; British gain footing in wood east 
of Montauban and tighten grip on 
Ovillers. 

July 9—French troops south of the Somme 
sweep forward on two and one-half-mile 
front and capture Biaches. 

July 10—French take Hill 97, overlooking 
Peronne; Germans enter Trones Wood, 
but British advance east of Ovillers and 
La Boisselle. 

July 11—British carry their line into Contal- 
maison; Germans gain footing in Damloup 

battery, at Verdun. 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


June 12—Russians capture Dobronovtze, ten 
miles northeast of Czernowitz. 

June13—Terrific battle around Tarnopol ; Aus- 
trains relinquish Torgovitsa fortifications. 

June 14—Russians qdvance along the lower 
Stripa, force the Dniester at several 
points, advance along the Zale-Szczky- 
Kolomea railway, and attack Hinden- 
burg’s line north of Pinsk. 

June 16—Russians dislodge Austrians on the 
River Bluichevka between Kozin and 
Tarnovka. 

June i7—Russians separate the three main 
Austrian army groups operating between 
the Pripet and Bukowina; Czernowitz in 
ruins. 

June 18—Russian Army enters Czernowitz; 
Germans routed on the Styr. 

June 20—Austrians check Russian drive be- 
tween Lutsk and Kovel; Russians advance 
on the southern flank toward Kolomea 
and Halich. 

June 22—German lines from France take over 
defense of the Kovel-Lutsk region and 
attack Russians in three groups. 

June 25—Russians resume great offensive in 
Volhynia. 

June 26—Germans storm Russian positions 
southwest of Sokul and take many pris- 
oners. 

June 30—Russians take Kolomea, pass the 
mouth of the Stripa, and push westward; 
Germans in the north cross the Niemen. 

July 1—Russians capture towns north and 
south of Kolomea; Germans report cap- 
ture of Russian positions west of Kolki 
and southwest of Sokul. 

July 3—Germans, reinforced, take offénsive 
north of Lutsk. 

July 4—Russian cavalry patrols cross the 
Carpathians and enter Hungary; Prince 
Leopold’s line broken near Baranovichi. 

July 5—Russians cut railroad in Galicia be- 
tween Dalatyn and Korosniezo and rout 
General Bothmer’s army south of the 
Dniester. 

July 7—Russians begin tremendous offensive 
on the Riga front; Bothmer’s army 
flanked out of Galician positions between 
the Stripa and Zlota Rivers. 

July 11—Russians drive forward toward 
fortresses of Vladimir-Volynski. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


June 12—Italians advance in the Assa Val- 
ley, the Pasubio sector, and along the 
Posina-Astico line. 
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June 13—Italians capture strong Austrian 
line in the Lagarina Valley. 

June 16—Austrians repulsed on the Asiago 
plateau between Monte Pari and Monte 
Lemerle. 

June 17—Italians carry Austrian positions of 
Malga, Fossetta,, and Monte Magari, be- 
tween the Frenzela Valley and Marcesina. 

June 23—Italians push Austrians back in the 
Assa Valley and on the Asiago plateau. 

June 24—Italians advance in the Pasubio 
sector in the Trentino. 

June 27—Italians take Arsiero and continue 
advance between the Adige and the 
Brenta. 

June 28—Italians capture Monte Giamondo, 
north of Fusine, and Monte Caviojo. 

June 29—Italians storm Fort Mattasone and 
carry the ridge of Monte Trappola in the 
Arsa Valley. 

June 30—Italians in the Arsa Valley occupy 
the Val Morbia lines and the southern 
slope of Monte Spil. 

July 2—Italians begin attack on Austrian 
fortified positions between Zugna Totya 
and Foppiano, in the Trentino. - 

July 5—lItalians occupy summit of Monte 
Corno and capture the crest of Monte 
Sellugion, in the Trentino. 

July 9—Italians advance in the Molino Basin 
and toward Forni. 

July 10—Italians win a valley in the Tofane 
region. 


ASIA MINOR AND EGYPT 


June 14—British repulsed in attempt to ad- 
vance on the right bank of the Tigris, 
near Felahie; Persian volunteers annihi- 
late a British detachment in the Euphrates 
sector. 

June 16—Turks occupy village of Serpoul, in 
the direction of Bagdad. 

June 17—British forces attempting to cross 
the lower Euphrates River near Korna are 
driven back by the Turks. 

June 23-24—Turks capture Paitak Pass, on 
the Mesopotamian front. 

June 27—Russians defeated in attack east of 
Servil, in Persia. 

July 1—Russians defeated in Persia between 
Kerind and Harunabad, on the road to 
Kermanshah. 

July 2—Russians capture chain of mountains 
east of Plantana from the Turks. 

July 5—Turks recapture Kermanshah. 

July 6—Russians fall back eighty miles in the 
3agdad region. 

July S—Russians repulsed in the Caucasus 
north of Tchoruk with heavy losses. 

July 9—Russians occupy railroad station at 
Delatyn, west of Kolomea, in the south, 
Gulevitchi and Kachova in the north, and 
cross the Stokhod River at Ugli. 


AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


June 13—British forces reach Makuyuni in 
East Africa and capture German islands 





of Ukerewe; Belgians control the entire 
northwest. 

June 16—British occupy village of Kiliman- 
jaro; Portuguese repulse German attack 
on post of Namaka. 

July 1—Germans ejected from Ubena centre 
east of the Livingstone Mountains and 
driven northward. 


NAVAL RECORD 


Russian warships in the Baltic Sea sank two 
German steamers of small torpedo type, 
an auxiliary cruiser, and several mer- 
chantmen. The German steamer Dorita 
was destroyed by a Russian submarine. 

In the war zone, six British ships, one Nor- 
wegian, one Swedish, one Spanish, two 
French, one Danish, and twenty Italian 
ships have been sunk. 

Teutonic submarines have been active in the 
Mediterranean. The Italian steamer Le 
Provedita, the French ships Herault and 
Ville de Madrid, the British ship Cardiff, 
and one Japanese ship have been~sunk, 
and the Greek steamer Nilsa attacked. 

In the Black Sea the Turkish cruisers Yawuz 
Sultan Selim and Midullu, formerly the 
Goeben and the Breslau, sank four Rus- 
sian transports and several sailing vessels 
off the Caucasus coast and bombarded the 
harbor works. Allied fleets bombarded 
the southern coast of Bulgaria from Porto 
Lagos to Dedeaghatch. Russian torpedo 
boats destroyed fifty-four enemy sailing 
vessels. The Russian hospital ship Vper- 
iode was sunk by an enemy submarine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On July 8 the Entente Allies issued a formal 
notice of abandonment of the Declaration 
of London and proclaimed a new decree 
concerning blockade regulations and con- 
traband. 

The Greek Government accepted in their en- 
tirety the demands of the Entente powers, 
promising complete demobilization of the 
army, immediate formation of a non- 
political Cabinet, dissolution of the Cham- 
ber, followed by new elections, and re- 
placement of objectionable police func- 
tionaries. The Skouloudis Cabinet re- 
signed and a new Ministry was formed 
with Zaimis at the head. The Allies 
raisedethe blockade of Greek ports. 

An uprising against the Turks occurred in 
Arabia. The rebels captured Mecca, Jed- 
‘dah, and Taif. 

The United States Government has sent a 
second note to Austria concerning the 
submarine attack on the Standard Oil 
tanker Petrolite. 

The German submarine Deutschland crossed 
the Atlantic in safety and reached the 
port of Baltimore on July 9 with a $1,- 
000,000 cargo of dyestuffs. United States 
customs and naval officials found her to 
be an unarmed, peaceful merchant ship. 
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You Are An American! 


Keep In Touch With Your Nation 
By READING the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


THE ORGAN OF PREPAREDNESS 
AND OF 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Special Series of Illustrations Now Appearing 


New American Super-Dreadnaughts Army and Navy Officers in Command 

American Military Schools Women Leaders of National Defense 

Our Fighting Machines of the Sea — and Sailor Monuments of the 
1): ; ountry 

pas sige rome ea The Making of an Up-to-Date Bluejacket 

— The Making of an Army Man 
Our Future Citizens Some American Cities Worth Defending 
Notable Portraits of American Heroes Leading Cartoons of the Month 


Regular Departments Each Month 


National Events of the The Army and the Navy Patriotic and Historical 
Month Universal Service Plays and Photo Plays 

The Administration Civilian Training Magazine Articles of 

Congressional Military Education the Month 

Political Civic Progress New Books 

National Reform Colonial America 


Says The Army and Navy Journal:—‘‘The initial number of June, 
1916, gives excellent promise of the future of the publi- 
cation.” ia 
xy 
Says The Worcester (Mass.) Gazette:—‘‘The text, car- SF se oe 
toons and general spirit of the publication are so q SS 
excellent that we cannot help wishing it Godspeed C 
in its beneficent work.” 


You Are An American? 
Pin a dollar bill to 


the attached coupon 
and mail it TODAY! 





Small Grand 
Style M 
Mahogany Ca.e 
$750. 
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STEINWAY 


OUR long-cherished desire to own a Steinway Grand 
may now be easily realized. Here is a small Grand, 
having all of the supreme qualities of every Steinway, 

at a price no higher than asked for other instruments of 
inferior tone and workmanship. 


This style is designed to meet the popular demand fora 
Grand piano suited to the limited space of modern homes 
and apartments. Its smaller size makes possible various 
economies in the manufacture of frames and cases, and 
these are applied to your advantage in price, namely, $750. 


Will you see and hear this new small Grand ? 
We shall be glad to have you test its qualities. 


Pianos of all makes taken in ex- 
change. Time payments if desired. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 





